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WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 


\ EK have lately heard a great deal 

said about the position and 
prospects of women. There is the 
cynical observer, who cannot draw 
too highly coloured a picture of 
what, in the disgusting slang of the 
day, is called ‘the woman of the 
period.’ There is the enthusiastic 
class, which advocates the rights of 
women, declares their moral and 
intellectual equality with the mas- 
culine sex, and maintains that no 
reform will be sufficient which stops 
short of placing them in the full 
possession of all the political and 
social rights from which, as it is 
asserted, they have been excluded 
simply by physical force. There 
are the religious preachers, who set 
down all the faults observed to the 
decay of faith and the :consequent 
decline of those sacred orders which 
in old days provided a worthy field 
of employment for the highest fe- 
minine energies. There are the 
rigid political economists, who are 
great in statistical information, and 
prove by an appeal to tables of 
population that all moral and social 
evils result from a disproportion be- 
tween the sexes. Novels of various 
shades, sensational, domestic, senti- 
mental, or philosophical, reflect the 
discontent prevalent amongst wo- 
men of all classes, and considering 
the enormous proportion of feminine 
authors, must be allowed to possess 
a considerable authority. Mean- 
while the various practical mani- 
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festations of this discontent are 
rapidly growing in importance, and 
tend in one way or another to open 
new careers of various merit in the 
hopes of satisfying the vague aspi- 
rations of the time. To answer all, 
or any large part, of the questions 
raised, would be to establish a com- 
plete social theory ; but, repudiating 
any ambition to solve these intricate 
problems, we may venture humbly 
to make a few remarks on certain 
peculiarities of some of the doctrines 
so energetically propounded. 

There is one class of writers 
which deserves nothing better than 
to be summarily put down and 
scouted by every one professing to 
call himself a gentleman. There is 
no epithet which, after a careful 
consideration of the resources of the 
English language, so far as they are 
known to us, we can discover as 
thoroughly appropriate to some of 
their performances except the forci- 
ble word ‘ blackguard.’ That variety 
of literature which panders to a pru- 
rient desire for indecencies, thinly 
veiled by an affectation of right- 
eous indignation, isfit only for Holy- 
well Street. The general theory of 
its authors may be summed up in a 
few propositions. Women at the 
present day are thoroughly heart- 
less and frivolous creatures, who 
are only restrained from open im- 
morality by their want of sufficient 
energy and superabundance of self- 
ish prudence. Their one object in life 
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is to hunt down a husband capable 
of supporting their extravagance. 
The one bait which they hold out 
is the adoption of manners, dress 
and language modelled as closely 
as they dare upon the pattern of the 
openly improper classes. The wo- 
man dresses best who comes nearest 
to certain conventional limits of 
decency without actually overstep- 
ping them; the woman is the best 
talker who is the greatest proficient 
in the art of double meanings ; suc- 
cess in life is measured by the rank 
and wealth of the victim who falls 
into the carefully spread toils of ma- 
trimony. The time of ladies of this 
class is occupied by a senselessround 
of social observances, of which the 
ultimate end and object is to secure 
the greatest amount of flirtation 
and the safest refuge from serious 
thought. In all domestic matters 
they are grossly incapable, and they 
could not talk for five minutes with 
any intelligent man upon any topic 
which he would think worthy of 
serious refiection. Merciless ridi- 
cule is poured out upon those un- 
fortunate women who have over- 
stood their market and failed in 
the one object of their lives, and 
upon the utter unfitness of those 
who have undertaken the responsi- 
bilities of family life to educate their 
children, to be comforts to their 
husbands, or to preserve a healthy 
tone of society. In short, we are 
told, with wearisome iteration, that 
the way to construct a true picture 
of the English lady of the upper 
classes, is to take a heroine of one 
of the swarm of French novels of 
the Dame aux Camélias type, to 
make her rather duller by a super- 
ficial coating of respectability, 
rather more heartless by removing 
even her sham sentimentality, and 
set her down amidst a crowd of 
women likeminded with herself. We 
may fancy the picture which some 
future Macaulay may draw from 
such materials of the present con- 
dition of society, and may possibly 
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learn some distrust of the coarse 
whites and blacks in which earlier 
periods have. been sometimes de- 
picted. A large part of this satire is 
simply the dressing up in modern 
phrases of the commonplaces of 
every generation of moralists. There 
never was, and perhaps there never 
will be, a time in which women 
were not vain enough, and frivolous 
enough, to supply sermonisers and 
essayists with abundant food for 
indignation. The most luxurious 
and frivolous are of necessity the 
most conspicuous. If, for example, 
we take up any of the nume- 
rous family of essays which occupied 
the ground of the modern social 
essay, we find that our grandfathers 
were making precisely the same 
complaints with ourselves, only in 
rather plainer language. Thus, to 
quote one instance of a thousand, 
we find that Sarah Meanwell writes 
to the World rather more than a 
hundred years ago, to complain that 
her sisters insist on imitating the 
fashions set by what we call the 
social evil, and she more distinctly 
describes as ‘common prostitutes.’ 
Half the young ladies of her ac- 
quaintance, she declares, would 
come into the fashion, if this class 
were to ‘walk in the Park with 
no other covering than a shift 
of Paris net.’ This is plainer lan- 
guage than we generally sce in 
letters to the Daily Tele graph, but 
in substance it is identical. On the 
next page, ‘ M. A.’ declares that ‘if 
my grandmother were to rise from 
the grave and be witness to the 
sentiments I have drunk and the 
romps I have played, she would cer- 
tainly box my ears and call me by a 
name too coarse to mention.’ No 
one drinks ‘sentiments’ now-a-days, 
and young ladies do not confess 
to romping; but a Belgravian lady, 
who writes a very sensible article 
in Maemillan’s Magazine, repeats the 
same complaint in the dialect of the 
present day, and complains of the 
double-entendres to which she is 
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expected to listen in conversation. 
No doubt she too fancies a grand- 
mother rising from the grave and 
calling her by a name too coarse to 
mention; but if that grandmother 
were the ‘M. A.’ who was shocked in 
1754, she would probably be only 
amazed at the increased delicacy of 
the time. It is characteristic of all 
energetic reformers to imagine that 
the evils upon which they insist are 
a new and totally unprecedented 
phenomenon when the most trifling 
acquaintance with previous history 
would show that the only new thing 
is the disapproval of the evil. We 
do not indeed mean to assert that 
there is no ground whatever for the 
supposition that luxury and frivolity 
have rapidly increased. In a certain 
sense it is probably true enough. 
Every age has listened to bitter 
complaints of the relaxation of 
parental authority. Sons who now 
call their father ‘governor,’ and 
address him with perfect familiarity, 
would once have spoken to him as 


‘sir,’ and treated him with all the 
formalities of a recognised depen- 


dant. Only we may doubt whether 
the greater freedom has not been on 
the whole conducive to an increase 
of affection, and to a far happier 
condition of family relations. In 
the same way, it is highly probable 
that ladies having a greater com- 
mand of wealth, and many new 
methods of social excitement, may 
display those qualities which are 
roughly summed up by calling them 
‘faster’ than their grandmothers. 
It would be easy to point to 
special instances of frivolity illus- 
trative of the extreme childishness 
ofa certain class of educated women. 
For example, it is not calculated to 
give us a high idea of the dignity 
and simplicity of ladies of rank 
when we hear of their exhibiting 
themselves in tableaua vivants, spec- 
tators being admitted at the high 
price of a guinea, and the justifica- 
tion being charity to the poor Irish. 
There is something specially gro- 
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tesque about this ingenious mode of 
doing good works by displaying the 
personal charms of the fair per- 
formers. A certain contrast between 
the ragged recipients of theentrance- 
money and the splendour of their 
benefactresses unavoidably rises to 
our imaginations; and we ask 
whether the spectators think most 
of clothing the naked or admiring 
the magnificence of the rich. People 
with any capacity for serious feeling 
might have been expected to shrink 
from making the misery of their 
fellow-countrymen the occasion of 
showing off their own finery. But 
the combination is only too common. 
We must be content to take the 
good along with the evil, and ask 
whether some ladies do not also 
give proofs of greater intellectual 
activity, and spend a larger pro- 
portion of their energy upon worthy 
objects, though they have at the 
same time a larger surplus left for 
mere frivolous amusement. The 
question requires more examination 
than hasty writers are inclined to 
bestow upon anything. 

Meanwhile we feel tolerably con- 
fident of two things. In the first 
place, the caricatures which amuse 
the lovers of highly coloured paint- 
ing are applicable to a very small 
minority of the sex. A true re- 
presentation of Englishwomen would 
insist much more upon the view 
which Thackeray was so fond of 
expressing. The facts which really 
strike a male observer, especially if 
he is much accustomed to bachelor 
society, are those which testify to the 
purity, the kindliness and the deli- 
cacy of the women of his acquain- 
tance. Their remorse for very small 
failings of propriety reminds him 
rather of the profound repentance 
which religious diarists sometimes 
express for having once used a bad 
word beginning with d, or taken 
two helps of pudding—only that in 
the case of women one can believe 
without reserve in their sincerity. 
It seems, from the paper of which 
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we have spoken, that the Ritualist 
clergy have convinced themselves, 
by poking about in confessionals, 
that there are evils in existence 
‘only to be paralleled by the state 
of society in the middle ages,’ and 
which they wisely propose to remedy 
by bringing society back as nearly 
as possible to the same condition. 
Such evils must be proved to exist, 
or where would be the excuse for 
the confessional? But people who 
judge from less morbid manifesta- 
tions of humanity will probably 
-agree with us that, in spite of ob- 
vious drawbacks in certain social 
strata, it would be easy to find ten 
women amongst the educated classes 
whose society is morally elevating 
and purifying for one who is fairly 
comparable to the hideously painted 
and padded scarecrow set up by 
satirical writers. There is, however, 
another truth which is equally un- 
deniable. Our grandmothers were 
far more contented with their lot 
than their descendants. Ladies after 
the type of Clarissa Harlowe or Miss 
Austen’s Emma were not bothered 
with aspirations of any kind. They 
had no desire to attend professors’ 
lectures, to walk the hospitals, or to 
be examined at the universities. 
They were content to sit at home 
all day doing prodigies of needlework 
or laying up stores of preserved 
fruit. The relation of Maggy in 
the Mill on the Floss to her terrible 
country aunts is an allegory setting 
forth the contrast between the old 
and the new generations; and, on 
the whole, if Maggy was the weakest, 
she is certainly the most attractive 
figure of the family. In_ short, 
women have begun to give a proof 
of that capacity “which Comte i inge- 
niously states as amongst the first 
requisites for the elevation of a race 
above barbarism—the capacity, 
that is, for being bored. We are 
content to assume as the one positive 
result of the mass of abuse that has 
been lavished upon them, that on 
the whole they are in many ways 
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discontented with their position, 
that they are conscious of possessing 
powers which are at present run- 
ning to waste upon frivolous objects, 
and of aspirations which generally 
take the rather vague form of a 
desire to ‘do good.’ We are, there- 
fore, perfectly prepared to listen to 
the various guides who profess to 
point out a way into the promised 
land of the future. The roads 
which are offered for their accept- 
ance lead unluckily in very different 
directions. 

The Belgravian young lady, for 
example, tells us that the majority 
of her friends resign themselves 
after a struggle to the frivolous life 
which they are leading. Others, it 
seems, endeavour to findsatisfaction, 
or stupefaction, by entering sister- 
hoods or convents. She herself 
longs to have an ‘army of charity,’ 
in which she may be enrolled to do 
good works. This is undoubtedly 
at first sight a very tempting pro- 


ject ; it appeals to some of the best 


feminine instincts ; and it proposes 
to set the wasted energies of women 
to work on a field which, in the 
strictestsense, is only too illimitable, 
and for which they have an un- 
doubted and proved capacity. The 
cynical may fairly doubt whether 
women will ever be able to compete 
with men in the higher professional 
employments ; but as nurses and as 
teachers of a certain class of schools 
they are undeniably our superiors. 
Moreover, there is in the country 
any quantity of distress, to which 
they are singularly fitted to admi- 
nister relief. Is not this the very 
thing that is wanted; and should 
we not bring together those who 
want to have something done for 
them and those who are so eager to 
be doing something for somebody ? 
The first thing which occurs to a 
lady who is discontented with the 
ordinary round of feminine employ- 
ments, is to take to some form of 
charitable work ; and there is some- 
thing almost pathetic about the 
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eagerness with which any such task 
will be accepted, an eagerness indeed 
which often seems to rise in pro- 
portion to the unpleasant nature of 
the duty. A woman is always ready 
to take a ‘ district,’ to teach a Sun- 
day-school, to visit a hospital, or in 
any way to enlist in the undisci- 
plined charitable army of which the 
clergy are the officers. If, in addi- 
tion to the employment, there is 
a certain degree of humiliation in- 
yolved, most women like it all the 
better. They havea strong inclina- 
tion for that view of religious duty 
which makes all virtue consist in 
self-sacrifice. Most men repudiate 
the purely ascetic doctrine, and 
think that mortification which leads 
to no positive result is a degrading 
form of creed, because it implies 
a low conception of the Deity. 
They are simply disgusted at the 
notion that God takes pleasure in 
the sight of human beings sub- 
mitting to filth, pain and disease 
with no ulterior object. All forms 
of pure asceticism, exhibited by the 
Indian fakir or the nuns wearing 
dusters on their heads in an English 
convent, have something shocking 
about them to the male intelligence. 
Women, whether from some pro- 
found instinct, or merely as the re- 
sult of long training to submission, 
are generally of the very opposite 
opinion. The clergy cannot possibly 
attract them more powerfully than 
by saying—Come and be our slaves ; 
dress yourselves shabbily, submit 
humbly to arbitrary authority, at- 
tend the most painful cases in hos- 
pitals, minister to the wants of the 
wretchedest part of the population, 
and find your only reward in stimu- 
lating your devotional feelings. The 
dogma that whatever is pleasant is 
wrong, and that any action must be 
good which involves self-denial, is 
congenial to their deepest feelings ; 
and they easily fall in with the 
theory which makes the ideal life 
consist in an exaggeration of the 
passive, instead of theactive, virtues. 
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The only true remedy for this evil 
is an elevation of the feminine intel- 
lect to such a point that it may be 
suited for a rational, instead of a 
superstitious, conception of the Deity; 
and the remedy is more immediately 
necessary than might at first sight 
be supposed. 

The teaching which starts from 
the purely ascetic doctrine is in- 
evitably sterile in regard to the ex- 
isting evils. By a kind of logical 
necessity, it is incapable of offering 
any sufficient escape. Asceticism 
pushed to its limits proposes to 
make people better by crushing 
instincts, not by finding a useful 
employment for them. Human na- 
ture, it says, is corrupt, and must 
be carved and clipped down to a 
given model. As this is fortunately 
impossible, the only result-is to 
leave some of the strongest impulses 
without any gratification,. and to 
divide mankind into half-starved 
saints and over-fed sinners. It 
cramps half the faculties of the 
obedient, and abandons the disobe- 
dient to the guidance of their un- 
regulated passions. In the case we 
are considering, this tendency comes 
out in every direction. Women 
are exhorted to be charitable, or to 
abandon the world for purposes of 
devotion ; whilst any other employ- 
ment of their intellects is regarded 
withextremesuspicion. Nowcharity 
is within certain limits a very ex- 
cellent thing, and it would be hard 
to exaggerate the service done by 
those who at the present time help 
to maintain certain bonds of friendly 
feeling between the rich and the 
poor. Yet it is becoming daily more 
evident that the limits of which we 
speak are very easily reached. The 
charity which is generally preached 
in sermons and carried on under 
the direction of the clergy is pre- 
cisely that charity from which, in 
the interests of the poor, we should 
daily pray to be delivered. The 
poor, as we are frequently reminded, 
we have always with us; and the 
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clergy do the best they can to con- 
vert that statement of fact into a 
sentence passed upon the whole 
earth. The field open to charitable 
endeavours is, as we remarked just 
now, only too illimitable; and that 
because indiscriminate charity cre- 
ates employment for itself. Alms- 
giving is an excellent thing in its 
place, but when it is inculcated as 
an absolute duty, it is the crying 
evil against which sensible men of 
all creeds and parties are protesting 
as loudly as they can. There is a 
most pressing need of bringing 
some intelligence to bear upon a 
charitable system which consists 
of a bewildering mass of discordant 
machinery, so contrived as to defeat 
its own objects and to be always 
working at cross purposes with it- 
self; but nothing can be more dele- 
terious than that every young lady 
who wants something to do, should 
be encouraged to set to work and 
give away money at random, or at 
best under the direction of a clergy- 
man, who is tolerably acquainted 
with rubrics and the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, but knows less than 
nothing of Political Economy, and 
probably believes that Malthus was 
an atheist under the direct manage- 
ment of the devil. An ‘army of 
charity ’ might be an excellentthing; 
for an army implies discipline and 
forethought. But the clergy and 
their assistants remind us more 
closely of the rabble which under- 
took the crusade under Peter the 
Hermit and Walter the Penniless, 
with a great deal of zeal and a total 
want of the simplest knowledge of 
geography or the art of war. If 
they could have their way, London 
would be filled with a mass of pious 
paupers, less picturesque than the 
Naples Lazzaroni and equally devoid 
of commonplace virtues. For un- 
luckily the correlative doctrine to 
that which enforces indefinite alms- 
giving must be that the poor ought 
to be dependent and to trust in 
Providence in the sense of distrust- 
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ing in honest labour. The poor 
man who warns all parsons and 
charitable ladies out of his house is 
really of a higher type than the 
bedesman who touches his hat to 
the priest and receives alms thank- 
fully and respectfully. 

There is, however, another side of 
the question which is more impor- 
tant in relation to the ladies them- 
selves. If at any future time the 
chaosof charities is reduced to order, 
and common sense allowed to govern 
the vague impulses toward doing 
good, there will certainly be an 
excellent employment provided for 
women. No work could be more 
appropriate for educated ladies than 
the superintendence of benevolent 
institutions. But the field thus 
opened is very narrow and well 
defined, and would only give a very 
partial employment for a very small 
minority of discontented women. If 
women were really well educated, 
they would no more be satisfied 
with nursing or district-visiting 
than men of the highest learning 
with teaching in Sunday-schools. 
Almsgiving is sometimes good, but 
it is not the only thing to be done, 
nor the best thing. Most of the 
necessary duties of this class can be 
discharged quite effectually by very 
stupid and commonplace women of 
the lower orders, who are in great 
want of some useful employment. 
It is contrary to all sound principles 
of organisation to cut our blocks 
with razors when we have plenty of 
coarse-grained hatchets rusting for 
want of use. The ascetic theory 
throws an entirely false glory round 
employments which imply self- 
sacrifice, and leads us to paint 
romantic pictures of Sistersof Mercy 
devoting themselves for the love of 
God to the care of suffering hu- 
manity. Nothing can be less like 
the plain working realities. Sisters 
of Mercy in countries where that 
institution flourishes are, for the 
most part, honest women of the 


-working classes who are well pro- 
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vided for by their occupation, and 
doubtless enjoy a good conscience 
in addition. By all means let us 
get rid of the Gamps and Betsy 
Prigs, in favour of properly trained 
nurses ; but not in order to supply 
their place by refined and intel- 
lectual ladies. They would not do 
the work half as well as their in- 
feriors, and there are other duties 
for which theyare urgently required. 
We might as well get Royal Acade- 
micians to paint our walls out of a 
pure love of art, or propose that the 
rank and file of our armies should 
be composed of educated gentlemen 
of patriotic principles. We do not 
want ladies to do the drudgery of 
hospitals any more than we require 
them to cook our dinners and clean 
our doorsteps ; because, in the first 
place, they have something better 
to do, and in the second place, they 
would certainly do these things ex- 
ceedingly ill. 

Indeed, the argument would be 
were it not 


palpably " superfluous, 
for the attraction which proposals 
tending to self-sacrifice appear to 


exercise upon the 
nation. To them it seems that 
‘doing good’ generally means, not 
apply: ing their faculties to the pur- 
poses for which they are best 
adapted, but taking up some dis- 
agreeable employment with more 
or less of charitable intent added 
by way of excuse and amusement. 
It is needless to speak of the con- 
trast between fact and _ fiction, 
which is illustrated still more 
forcibly in the purely ascetic life 
than in that which has some kind 
of ulterior object. Nothing sounds 
more beautiful to feminine ears than 
a life composed of self-humiliation, 
of habitual meditation on divine 
affairs, and occasional deeds of kind- 
ness to dependents or paupers. No 
thing, as we have easily seen, is 
more contemptible than the ordinary 
result of reducing the dream to 
practice. The infinite pettiness of 
convent life, the wretched squabbles 


female imagi- 
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protracted beyond all bearing, the 
trifles treasured up in the memory 
for years, the unutterable weariness 
and stupidity of the whole concern, 
have been too forcibly depicted to 
need any illustration. Yet it is 
exactly what might have been fore- 
told. We know by frequent ex- 
perience what is the misery of a 
small party of men shut up together 
on board ship with plenty of time 
for petty quarrelling and no news- 
papers to divert their attention. If 
we substitute a set of women with 
feminine ingenuity in applying petty 
torture, and further suppose that 
they are confined together for life, 
that the superior has certain spi- 
ritual powers of indefinite extent, 
and that the rest have sworn 
solemnly to obey her voice as the 
voice of God, we get some approxi- 
mation to the natural condition of a 
convent. 

It is only necessary to point out 
that this is the natural result of a 
theory which proposes to get rid of 
unsatisfied longings simply by 
stifling the source from which they 
come, and to drug the mind by some 
spiritual Daffy’s elixir. lt may 
succeed at the price of producing 
general and permanent torpor, or it 
may reduce all remnants of vitality 
to a wretched nervous irritability. 
At all events, it is a piece of pure 
quackery which, like other quackery, 
attacks the symptoms instead of 
removing the causes. You have 
an intellect; stupify it. You have 
variousaspirations ; see if youcannot 
quench them by wearing a duster 
on your head, licking crosses in the 
dust, or keeping a copper thimble 
on a wounded finger; and, finally, 
convince yourself that the voice of 
the lady who imposes these penalties 
is the voice of God. Certainly this 
gives an elevated conception of the 
Supreme Being, and shows how 
widely the Christian faith must 
always differ from the creeds of 
semi-civilised Hindoos and pagans, 
Such a religion, however, has at 
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least the drawback that it tends to 
lower the morality of all who refuse 
to accept the yoke. If the world is 
to be condemned unsparingly, the 
world will certainly be bad, If the 
women who cannot find complete 
satisfaction in ‘suckling fools and 
chronicling small beer’ are to be 
assured that the only legitimate 
alternative is to adopt the ascetic 
life, with all its miserable pettiness, 
a certain number will submit, and 
the majority will have no course 
open to them but to seek for some 
excitement in frivolous amusement. 
The true doctrine for women as for 
men is that the most active and 
energetic employment of all their 
faculties is the best; and, conse- 


quently, that a lady who writes 
novels or devotes herself to art, sup- 
posing her talents to lie in that 
direction, is probably doing far more 
good than if she was making herself 
into asecond-rate nurse, or worrying 
herself and her companions within 


the walls of a convent. The sanctity 
of any work which tends to make 
people happier and better is the 
doctrine which will really help wo- 
men to find careers worthy of their 
abilities; not the exaltation of a 
miserably narrow and distorted 
ideal of humanity under the sup- 
posed sanction of religion. There 
is a natural connection between the 
extremes of asceticism and licen- 
tiousness; the Puritans of all re- 
ligions who condemn innocent plea- 
sures are directly responsible for 
the grosser vices of those who revolt 
from their teaching. The Scotch 
theory of the Sabbath and the 
Scotch love of whiskey toddy are, 
as is often remarked, logically re- 
lated ; and there is an equally close 
relation between the frivolity of one 
set of fine ladies and the superstitious 
asceticism of others. Sisterhoods 
will be recruited from those who 
are disgusted with mere fashionable 
life; and women who are revolted 
at the pettiness of a conventual life 
will try to content themselves, in 
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spite of sermons, with the small 
excitements of the world. The only 
genuine remedies must lie in the 
direction of improving feminine 
education and opening new careers 
to them in active life. 

There is, indeed, abundance of 
room for criticism of the various 
plans that have been proposed. 
Nothing would be easier than to 
ridicule schemes, some of which 
will probably turn out to be 
altogether inappropriate, whilst 
others presuppose a state of things 
which will not be realised for some 
generations to come. The lectures 
which have been given in the North 
of England and imitated in London, 
the examinations held by the Uni- 
versities of Cambridge and London, 
and the proposed college to be 
established at Hitchin, doubtless 
involve many crudities and imper- 
fections. Ladies have suddenly 
come to the conclusion that they 
ought to know a great deal more 
than they do, and the modes by 
which they have sought to supply 
their newly discovered wants cer- 
tainly bear the marks of inexperi- 
ence. There is, for example, a cer- 
tain naiveté at first sight about the 
lecturing plan. When a distin- 
guished graduate from the Uni- 
versities gives a course of lectures 
on some abstruse topic for which 
his hearers have not the slightest 
preparation—geometry, forexample, 
or Greek history, or Political Eco- 
nomy—we cannot fancy that he will 
produce any very permanent effect. 
If a girl has grown up to be a wo- 
man without knowing anything 
about science, she will not learn 
much about it by hearing a lecturer, 
however able, discourse about a 
particular branch of the subject for 
a few hours, even if he shows some 
pretty experiments and asks ques- 
tions of his pupils afterwards. The 
knowledge imparted must be of a 
very superficial, and probably of a 
very fugitive, kind. It w ould be 
unfair, however, to insist upon this, 
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except so far as to point out that 
the real use of such lectures is to 
excite a general interest in some 
important subject, and generally to 
awake the female mind to the fact 
that there is a great deal of intel- 
lectual activity in the world, in the 
results of which women may have a 
profound interest. It may be a 
revelation to some ladies to know 
what are some of the questions that 
are being discussed by the ablest 
men of the day and what answers 
are being given. It would lift them, 
for a time at least, above the narrow 
round of mere social gossip or eccle- 
siastical discussion. The prophet 
who points to the promised land 
does a good work, though he may 
not be able to lead his disciples into 
possession ; and we must admit that 
women are at present left to seek 
their intellectual food in a very 
barren desert. We do not mean 


in saying this to accept too unre- 
servedly the contrast which is some- 
times drawn between the advantages 


ofmen and women. Some, indeed, 
of the most energetic agitators 
apparently share with schoolmasters 
and University dons the curious 
belief that our educational system 
for men may be accepted as an irre- 
proachable model. The Cambridge 
‘poll’ course was selected in one 
case as affording a judicious pattern 
to which the higher education of 
women might approximate, though 
that course has been moulded to fit 
the needs of some of the dullest and 
most generally incapable young 
gentlemen in this or any other 
country. Itis, of course, inevitable 
that in the first instance our lady 
reformers should follow such guides 
as they can get, and look forward 
to the days when ladies will be 
admitted to the Cambridge triposes 
as to the advent of an educational 
millennium. We sympathise very 
imperfectly with this aspiration ; 
for, as it seems to us, a large num- 
ber of young Oxford and Cambridge 
men are turned loose upon the 
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world in about as helpless a con- 
dition as any featherless bipeds 
whatever. The majority have learnt 
nothing that they will not forget in 
a year or two, with the exception 
of reading and writing and a few 
axioms about athletic sports, and 
are qualified for little more than to 
be men of fortune or clergymen. 
The minority have learnt something 
which is generally recommended 
expressly on the ground that it is 
of no direct use in any walk of life. 
Yet at the Universities, whatever 
their imperfections may be, a young 
man of ability learns at least what 
is meant by continuous and sys- 
tematic study. He becomes ca- 
pable of appreciating thoroughness 
and accuracy, though it may be 
that he has been confined to rather 
a@ narrow range of studies; and, 
moreover, he has probably been 
introduced in some form or other to 
some of the chief intellectual in- 
fluences of the day. He knows 
something of the ground occupied 
by Mr. Mill, or Mr. Darwin, of the 
line of argument taken up by de- 
fenders and opponents of their 
doctrines, and the kind of evidence 
which may be adduced on either 
side. Now, it needs no demonstra- 
tion to show how much women 
suffer in an intellectual sense from 
their general ignorance on such 
matters. The case is too plain to 
require any illustration. Even 
where female education goes beyond 
mere accomplishments, it is of its 
very essence that it should be super- 
ficial and play upon the mere out- 
side of subjects. A woman may 
know a few languages, but she has 
no encouragement to be a real 
scholar. She may know enough 
scientific gossip to attend lectures 
at the Royal Institution, but she 
can hardly devote her time to serious 
study of any single science. She 
must of course be able to talk about 
the prominent men of the day, but 
she has not the means of judging of 
the real merits of their contributions 
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to modern thought, or of distin- 
guishing them with certainty from 
the quacks and impostors who 
jostle them. Of the many evils 
which result from this, none is 
more conspicuous than its injurious 
effect upon all rational religion. 
Some measure may be obtained of 
the distance which still separates 
men and women when we reflect 
that our wives and sisters are ca- 
pable of believing in the ability 
and sincerity of: persons whom 
every reader can name for himself. 

The parson who shows himself to 
us as an ignorant youth in a white 
tie, who was probably plucked for 
his degree, may, so far as they can 

tell, be a prodigy of learning, can- 
dour, and ability. At least, if they 
detect him, it is owing to acute in- 
stinct, not to any judicial process. 
It is curious to reflect upon the 
theories which are sometimes put 
forward as to stages of intel- 
lectual progress. Mr. Lecky’s in- 
teresting book, for example, shows 
how rationalism has advanced in 
Europe ; but it would be curious to 
determine how small a fraction of 
the population is directly concerned 
in the change. The new doctrines 
filter down by degrees, even into 
the lowest strata; but the persons 
who hold them as the result of any 
independent mental process may be 
counted by thousands, instead of 
millions. Not only is it true that 
peasants are still capable of believ- 
ing in witchcraft, but the majority 
even of the educated classes are 
ready to listen respectfully to super- 
stitions quite as gross. Now, from 
this point of view, we must reckon 
the overwhelming majority of wo- 
men as amongst those who, if they 
do not hold superannuated doctrines, 
owe their immunity to chance or the 
influence of male relations. Their 
minds have not been trained to that 
point at which they would sponta- 
neously reject the absurdities offered 
to them. Consequently, the clergy 
continue to put forward doctrines 
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which are simply preposterous to 
any thinking man, with as much 
coolness as if modern criticism 
had never existed. A large pro. 
portion of modern theological dis- 
quisition can only be explained on 
the theory that it is manufactured 
by the class which learns nothing 
under our educational system, and 
intended exclusively for feminine 
consumption. So long as women are 
left in their present stage, any de- 
cided progress is impossible. We 
hear a great deal about the import- 
ance—which, in truth, it is not easy 
to overrate—of effecting a reconci- 
liation between science and religious 
faith. But why should it ever be 
effected ? When the same minds 
are distracted by two discordant 
sets of ideas, there is some hope 
that they may be gradually brought 
into harmony. But so long as one 
set of people is content to be irre- 
ligious and anotherto be unscientific, 
the process is by no means so clear. 
Geologists say ‘that their doctrines 
are incompatible with the historical 
truth of the first chapter of Genesis, 
and, probably, few reasonable men 
can doubt it; but then the ordinary 
clergyman is totally unable to see 
the force of the remark. Geology 
is to him a mere jargon, exciting no 
particular interest or respect. He 
imagines that the evidence of the 
author of Genesis is on such a mat- 
ter just as good as that of Sir C. 
Lyell. They are both people about 
whom he has been accustomed to 
vrite some little sentence, carefully 
got by heart for purposes of pass- 
examinations; but probably he is 
much more familiar with the pro- 
phet than with a modern man of 
science, and holds it to be just as 
much an undisputed matter of pub- 
lic notoriety that Moses wrote the 
whole book of Genesis under super- 
natural dictation as that Sir C. 
Lyell wrote about the ‘ Antiquity 

Man.’ If he is to choose, he 
would probably follow the writer 
whom he finds it easiest to under- 
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stand. It is only a few months 
since we heard a clergyman demon- 
strating in a series of sermons that 
Jonah really spent several days in 
a whale’s belly; and he appeared to 
hold, in perfect good faith, that the 
evidence in favour of that story 
was just as good and just as little 
affected by any @ priori improba- 
bility as the evidence that Napoleon 
was exiled to St. Helena. What 
is to be said to such a person ? How 
is one to convey to him the vaguest 
notion of the utter absurdity of his 
argument to a tolerably educated 
ear? How make him feel that his 
intellectual position is to that of in- 
telligent persons what the abode of 
the men who lived in caves or the 
lake buildings of Switzerland is 
to that of modern inhabitants of 
Belgravia? He, too, is living in a 
sort of cave of Plato, to which only 
the faint reflection of external ob- 
jects has as yet penetrated, along 
with some dim suspicion that wicked 
giants are going about outside, 
breaking down various sanctuaries 
with axes and hammers. Between 
the real leaders of thought and the 
masses at the lower end of the scale 
he and his like act as a dense non- 
conductor, intercepting all intellec- 
tual influences; and we can only 
hope that a more thorough system 
of education will, at some distant 
day, galvanise them into some less 
imperfect sympathy. 

If the duller part of the clergy— 
and we refer only to those formed 
out of the raw material, of the ‘pass’ 
or ‘poll’ student—were set to 
preach this kind of stuff to male 
ears we should be content to smile. 
They would gradually arrive at 
some sort of impression of their true 
position. Unluckily, they talk for 
the most part to ladies, some of 
whom are, of course, no better able 
to judge than themselves, from want 
of natural capacity. But most wo- 
men are perfectly capable, if only 
they were decently educated, of ap- 
preciating the weakness of their 
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teachers. Indeed, the quick percep- 
tions of women—even if compara- 
tively untaught—generally enable 
them to detect a blockhead any- 
where out of the pulpit. Their 
strong religious feelings lead them 
to respect any man who shows real 
zeal and sincerity, and who dis- 
charges the dramatic part of the 
business effectually, without asking 
awkward questions as to his intel- 
lectual calibre. Nor is it to be 
wished that all this should be sud- 
denly changed, and our women 
suddenly become freethinkers, and 
be converted to the ordinary male 
opinion about the clergy. If such 
changes were ever suddenly effected, 
they might possibly be injurious. 
Only there is not the slightest pro- 
bability of any such catastrophe: 
Popes and Ultramontane bishops 
have raised a certain cry of alarm 
at the thought of rashly admitting 
a few rays of light upon the femi- 
nine intellect ; and doubtless they 
are wise in their generation. But 
it will be years before danger of any 
kind threatens us from the side of 


over-education ; the cloud of igno- 
rance, which wards off any dazzling 
outburst of light, is thick enough to 
satisfy the most enthusiastic lover 


of quiescence. We have laid in a 
stock of intellectual darkness suf- 
ficient to supply all those who trade 
upon that article—and they are a 
numerous and influential class—for 
so long a time, that any alarm as to 
its speedy exhaustion is, to say the 
least, premature. On the other 
hand, it is of the highest and most 
pressing importance that our reli- 
gious teachers should not be left 
entirely in the rear by intelligent 
inquirers, but should be brought 
more or less closely up to the level 
of the time. No improvement could 
produce a more decisive change in 
that direction, than the spread of 
feminine education in the class upon 
which they really depend. It is 
natural and proper that the clergy 
should found their influence, to a 
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considerable extent, upon the sym- 
pathies of women; but it is anoma- 
lous and full of danger that they 
should appeal to those sympathies 
by doctrines which alienate all 
grown men in full possession of 
their intellects. If women can be 
so far elevated as to be really appre- 
ciative of the best thought of the 
day, to know what is meant by 
scientific or critical reasoning, and 
to be ready to accept its results, the 
clergy must either give up their 
authority or raise their tone. By 
affording women any kind of ra- 
tional instruction, we sap at its 
base the authority of the ignorant 
teachers, who rest almostexclusively 
upon feminine support. Religion 
would not suffer; for, under any 
circumstances, women will demand 
some form of religious teaching; but 
it depends chiefly upon the intel- 
lectual stage to which they have 
been raised whether it shall be an 
antiquated superstition or a creed 
worthy of intelligent beings. 

The distance which divides the 
masculine from the feminine intel- 
lect may be measured by that which 
ordinarily intervenes in any study 
between professionals and amateurs. 
Even when women of more than 
usual cultivation are tolerably fa- 
miliar with the results of modern 
thought, they generally know little 
of the processes which have led to 
them, and form a very inadequate 
conception of what is meant by 
thorough and systematic study. To 
diminish in any degree that dis- 
tance is an object worthy of every 
encouragement, and we _ should 
heartily welcome any enthusiasts 
who are ready to labour in so good 
a cause. Lectures or examinations 
at colleges may all be good in their 
way. But it does not follow that, 
because women should be raised 
more nearly to the level of men, 
we should therefore adopt precisely 
that system under which, or, in some 
cases, in spite of which, English- 
men manage to obtain a certain 
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pitch of intellectual cultivation, 
Rather, as we have already hinted, 
some of the chief dangers of the pro- 
posed schemes appear to consist in 
too servile an imitation of the ac. 
cepted models of English schools 
and universities. 

Thus it would be absurd to forget 
that our young men make what 
they do out of our University sys. 
tem, because they have a stimulus 
which, in the case of women, is, 
and is long likely to be, absent. A 
clever youth works with immense 
energy at acomparatively uninviting 
subject, because he looks upon it as 
a first step towards professional 
success. He becomes a first-rate 
mathematician, not because he cares 
a farthing for mathematics, but be- 
cause he hopes to win a fellowship 
aud a certain quantity of glory which 
will give him some start in the race 
of life. He will be one degree nearer 
to the bishopric or chancellorship 
of his dreams, Take away the mo- 
tive, and it does not follow that the 
system, deprived of its impulsive 
power, will produce the same effects. 
Now, even the most daring school 
admits that women will continue to 
take a subordinate part in active life, 
Even in the millennium, when the 
may vote and be called to the bar 
and sit in parliament, they will 
still be heavily handicapped in the 
struggle. Some of them must conde- 
scend to be mothers, and even more 
or less to attend to their households 
and children, if the world is to get 
onatall. In short, to put it in the 
mildest way, the majority of women 
will have to pursue their studies 
chiefly for the love of knowledge, 
and not, unless they intend to be 
teachers, with the view of direct 
bread-winning. The difference is 
enough by itself to suggest that 
there should be some permanent 
distinction between the two schemes 
of education. Some bold reformers, 
indeed, have been found already to 
propose, by way of a decisive end to 
the question, that women should be 
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admitted at Oxford and Cambridge. 
As this is not likely to lead to a 
direct practical conclusion, it is only 
worth notice as illustrating the 
singular indifference to certain facts 
which besets a particular class of 
theorists. They are so indignant 
at the fetters which society has 
laced upon women, that they for- 
get the substantial meaning which 
lies at the bottom of all such ar- 
rangements. Women are treated 
unjustly in many ways, but, after 
all, the present system does secure 
one end, which is absolutely essen- 
tial to the health and almost to the 
existence of society, namely, the 
general purity of family life. In 
some future period our habits of 
thought may be so modified that 
restrictions now thought necessary 
may be safely cast aside; but it 
would be madness to cast them 
aside without most carefully feeling 
the way beforehand. It would be 


a very poor recompense to women 
if they were allowed to take de- 
grees and win fellowships at the 


price of incurring some of those 
evils which result from carelessly 
bringing young men and young wo- 
men together in a crowd. Some re- 
formers are proud of showing their 
thoroughness by going to the logical 
extreme of every proposition, and 
talk about men and women as if the 
distinction was founded on a purely 
arbitrary classification. There are, 
and probably will be, in spite of all 
the philosophers in the world, cer- 
tain passions which cannot be safely 
ignored, and some rules which it 
will be the height of imprudence to 
neglect. To discuss human beings 
as if they were sexless animals is at 
least as silly as to talk of them as if 
they were divided into superior and 
inferior beings, and gives many oc- 
casions to the enemy to blaspheme. 
Innovations which, if unsuccessful, 
not only give scandal, but are in- 
jurious to the highest interests of 
mankind, should be undertaken 
only with extreme circumspection. 
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This, however, is at present a 
purely speculative question. There 
is another danger, which is more 
likely to be illustrated in practice. 
It is characteristic of certain ten- 
dencies, that the first step towards 
improving female education was to 
admit girls to middle-class exa- 
minations. Against the examina- 
tions themselves, especially in the 
very sensible way in which they 
have hitherto been conducted, we 
have nothing to say. It was obvious 
that the plan gave to girls a very 
useful method of testing their know- 
ledge, and the certificates attain- 
able were likely to be of still higher 
service to governesses and teachers. 
But it certainly strikes one at first 
sight as a way of putting the cart 
before the horse, as though it were 
assumed that to ask questions were 
the same thing as to teach people to 
answer them. It seems to be part 
of that exaggerated belief in the 
merit of constant examining which 
threatens to exceed all reasonable 
bounds. One great result of recent 
University reforms has been to in- 
crease steadily the severity of com- 
petition; more prizes have been 
offered; the course of study has 
been lengthened, and the system 
has been brought to bear upon 
boys at an earlier age. <A suc- 
cessful lad under the present sys- 
tem has gone through a series of 
sharp competitions from the age of 
twelve or thirteen till he takes his 
degree or wins his fellowship. The 
system, which was an improvement 
as compared with the lethargy of 
former times, is rapidly becoming ex- 
cessive. It tends directly to vulgarise 
the pursuit of knowledge. The 
ideal of a studious undergraduate 
is to have a number of propositions 
in his head bearing upon some given 
subject, all of which he can produce 
at a moment’s notice: he rejects 
everything that does not have some 
direct value in examination, how- 
ever interesting in itself, and studies 
everything that may get him a few 
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marks, though he may never wish 
to look at it again. All kinds of 
knowledge that cannot be conve- 
niently reduced into matter for 
examination are necessarily dis- 
couraged. Docility and readiness 
is unduly valued at the expense of 
originality. The University course, 
which is narrow enough, even if the 
widest view of the subjects were 
taken, is made narrower still. The 
system, moreover, tends directly 
to intensify the evil, which is so 
difficult to avoid, that of training 
a few clever lads to obtain great 
facility, whilst the stupid or idle are 
altogether neglected. One student 
becomes an accomplished mathema- 
tician, or at least is able to work a 
great many examples in a limited 
time, whilst three learn to do no- 
thing but excel in cricket or rowing; 
and even in these sports, it may be 
said a similar tendency is produced 
by the exaggerated value set upon 
physical as well as mental compe- 
titions. In short, the ideal student 
is one who can put on an amazing 
quantity of learning in a short time, 
as a prize sheep lays on fat. Whether 
the constitution of either is the bet- 
ter for it may be doubted: mean- 
while any liberal view of University 
studies has to struggle against the 
whole spirit of the system. 

This system has the one merit 
that it induces a certain number of 
men to put a very high polish of a 
certain kind upon their attain- 
ments ; a merit which has naturally 
a great attraction for women, who 
regret the superficial character of 
their accomplishments. Yet it 
would be a great misfortune if they 
should fall into a similar error. 
The temptation, in their case, is 
even more dangerous than in that 
of their brothers. Most young men 
have an exaggerated esteem for 
University honours, and fancy that 
the world is to be conquered by the 
same qualities which gain a first- 
class. Still a youth of genuine ori- 
ginality is often dimly aware that 
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the University course does not com- 
prehend the whole field of human 
knowledge. Now, it is probable 
that feminine docility would lead 
to a still more unreserved accept- 
ance of the University ideal. They 
would be visited by fewer of those 
compunctious visitings which some- 
times come to a youth of promise, 
and would seriously hold to the 
creed that whatever is taught by the 
official dignitaries must necessarily 
be of importance. Thus, a young 
man remembers that, after his edu- 
cation is finished, he has to employ 
himself upon a totally different 
field of activity, and is only too 
willing to discharge the whole cargo 
of instruction with which he has 
been painfully burdened. A young 
woman, having much inferior pro- 
spects of employment, would be apt 
to remain to the end of her life in 
that unpleasant stage of priggish- 
ness which is for the most part 
transitory with ayoung man. Some 
few men, of special talents, may 
wisely devote their lives to follow- 
ing out the kind of knowledge 
which is acquired with a view to 
academical distinction; but if it 
were not that most men have the 
compensation of active life to 
balance the one-sided nature of 
their training, the very narrow 
theory of education still in vogue 
would be more pernicious than is 
actually the case. Undergraduates 
learn very little that is useful at 
the Universities, but, at any rate, 
they have a sufficient inducement 
to widen their education after- 
wards. In addition to this, the 
intellectual strain produced by in- 
tense competition has its évil effects 
even in the case of men; it could 
still less be called healthy training 
for women without many qualifica- 
tions. A female senior wrangler 
would be superior to the frivolous 
fine ladies who exhibit themselves 
at a guinea a head; but she would 
be far from an exalted ideal of 
womanhood. A capacity for deal- 
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ing effectually with intricate ques- 
tions of mathematical analysis im- 
plies, after all, a very scanty intel- 
lectual furniture, and would do 
little towards widening the intel- 
lectual sympathies or helping a 
woman to take a worthier view of 
the world in which she is placed. 
The sneers directed against pro- 
fessors in petticoats are, we admit, 
very unworthy if they intend that 
the female intellect should be 
doomed to perpetual bondage; but 
there is this grain of truth in them, 
that, after all, the professor dees not 
represent the highest variety of 
manly intellect, and would be a 
still less desirable model for the 
universal imitation of womankind. 
Hitherto, it is true, there is so much 
more need of providing some train- 
ing than of providing training of 
the best possible kind, that the 
evils at which we are hinting have 
not begun to make themselves felt. 
Only in the extreme desire for im- 
proving women’s minds by 
simple process of multiplying 
aminations, there seems to be 
beginning of a tendency in the 
wrong direction. In our anxiety to 
give to women the advantages en- 
joyed by men, we may possibly 
offer them the evil along with the 
good of our system, and, moreover, 
an evil which in their case would 
be specially pernicious. It would 
be a great misfortune if women 
should be encouraged to devote 
themselves to a narrow study of 
some special subject, when that 
which they require above all is to 
have their mind expanded and 
elevated. The competitive system 
gives a very powerful tonic, but it 
directs the energies which it arouses 
into a confined channel. The essen- 
tial condition which secures the 
satisfactory working of a system of 
examinations is that it should follow 
and not direct a course of education. 
As a test that the work done is 
sound, it is of paramount impor- 
tance; as an ultimate end and 
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object, it has a distinctly lowering 
effect upon the minds of its victims. 
The Universities of Cambridge and 
London have done well in providing 
an examination with proper pre- 
cautions, although these schemes 
are open to many criticisms in 
detail; but it is essential to their 
satisfactory working that women 
should have some better opportuni- 
ties of learning as well as of being 
asked questions. Nothing could be 
more disastrous to sound education 
than the springing upof that noxious 
system of cramming which seems 
to be the natural product of all 
competitive examinations. The 
‘grinders’ and ‘coaches’ who 
train lads for the Indian or Civil 
Service examinations are mis- 
chievous enough as it is; but if a 
similar scheme should be devised 
for women, it would be mischievous 
beyond expression. Hence it is 
becoming daily more important that 
some body should be formed which 
may do for women what the Univer- 
sities ought to do for men; that is 
to say, which should lay down some 
comprehensive and liberal scheme 
of education, and provide eminent 
teachers to give it weight and 
guidance. To leave everything to. 
the accidental results of a scramble 
for certificates at an examination is. 
to run the risk of giving a perma- 
nently low tone to female education. 
The task, we need hardly say, is 
beset with many difficulties. None 
of the plans at present before the 
public profess to do more than just 
open the question. The commis- 
sioners for endowed schools may 
probably do something, if Mr. 
Forster’s plan is carried, for im- 
proving feminine education in its 
lower stages. The lectures given 
in the North of England have been 
chiefly useful in their setting a 
better model of teaching than they 
have hitherto known before the 
schoolmistresses of the districts. 
Those in London are at present 
merely spasmodic attempts at teach- 
QQ 
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ing, which, without much further 
development, can do little more 
than lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion. It is a mere mockery to sup- 
pose that a couple of courses—one, 
say on chemistry, and another on 
Greek history—can really educate 
the women who attend them. They 
may possibly help to convince wo- 
men that they are not educated at 
present. The proposed college for 
women, again, is a step in advance ; 
but it remains to be seen whether 
it will be more than a rather supe- 
rior girls’ school. In short, we have 
hitherto touched only the outside 
of a great subject, and the further 
we go, the more obvious becomes 
the need of careful investigation, 
and of starting in the right path 
with a view to laying the foundation 
of what may in time become a na- 
tional system for providing women 
with an intellectual training to fit 
them for their place in society. 
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What is wanted is not to make 
them prodigies of cram, to instruct 
them in the best mode of gaining a 
large quantity of rapidly producible 
knowledge. That may have its 
advantages, but it is an essentially 
narrow aim, and would not neces- 
sarily make women any better than 
they are at present. What is really 
required is, to widen their intel- 
lectual horizon, and to put them in 
sympathy with the most cultivated 
thinkers of the day. The pursuit 
of special sciences will probably 
remain for the most part within the 
sphere of masculine duties; but 
women should have that familiarity 
with the more general results of 
modern thought which is desired 
by every man of real cultivation. 
If the various agitators of the ques- 
tion would keep this distinctly in 
view, they may at least lay a 
foundation for a satisfactory system 
of female education. 
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A VISIT TO 


MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


DAGENTREE TO PEMBERTON, 


‘7 WAS grateful for yours, my 

dear fellow, but much more so 
for your remembrance of me than 
for your advice. You tell me to 
travel Why should I? What 
should I gain by tearing across 
this wide world, with a monster 
tea-kettle in front of me, the side 
of a ditch visible on my right, a 
volume of pestilential smoke on my 
left, and obnoxious companions by 
my side? Variety, indeed! It is 
not to be found in what men call 
travelling; there is much more 
variety to be enjoyed at my barn- 
door. AsI sit on the edge of the 
pump-trough, and listen to the 
complacent crowing of my Dorkings, 
while I smoke my morning cigar 
in the sunshine, I find infinite 


variety, to say nothing of fresh air 


and peace. The humours of my 
feathered friends are perpetually 
on the change. I know them all, 
and have studied their characters. 
The huge Shanghai, the master of 
the yard; the haughty, swarthy 
Spaniard ; the fiery pretentious Ban- 
tam; the old matronly hen, who 
parades with staid dignity, like a 
London chaperon, and watches with 
sidelong eye the crumbs of comfort, 
as they are snapped up by her 
hungry progeny; the young débu- 
tante, newly out, rushing hither and 
thither, but quailing at the splay- 
foot and terrific presence of the 
Chinese potentate; and those chir- 
ruping, cheeping, yellow, callow 
little fledgings, which wriggle about 
like terrible children, and get every- 
where they should not—show one a 
deal of life. Here, under the shade 
of fragrant hawthorn, you may 
contemplate all the virtues, dis- 
played amid the brightest sun and 
softest shadow, and changing with 


each shifting zephyr. There may 
no doubt, be better employments in 
this world, but trundling through 
space is not one of them. 

‘I never met with a man, and 
hardly ever with a woman, in a 
railway carriage I should ever care 
to see again. Take the masculine 
type of your travelling companion. 
You join him, we shall say, on your 
way by night express from London 
to York. Hour, one in the morn- 
ing; scene, Newark or Retford; 
wind easterly, with occasional sleet. 
You have made your solitary nest 
as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit of; built up a couch 
for repose, and disposed your va- 
rious properties on the empty seats. 
Guard rattles at the door. Enter a 
bagman, two bagmen, three bagmen, 
and a lawyer’s clerk. In they rush, 
glare angrily at yourself, toss your 
traps contemptuously from the 
nooks in which they repose, and 
each sits him down with a grunt 
and sigh, redolent of the gin-and- 
water which has solaced the mid- 
night vigils. Perhaps one—or all— 
pull out travelling caps, and turn 
to revolting sleep ; and then, oh ye 
gods, what an awakening when the 
grey twilight dawns on their un- 
lovely cheeks! Or perchance they 
talk—talk parish, or sporting slang, 
or village fast life, and laugh, 
making night hideous. Existence 
knows no greater agony. You, 
with your limbs cramped by that 
obese brute in front of you, pos- 
sessed by demons of a hundred 
fidgets, every sense offended, arrive 
semi-animate at the Station Hotel, 
and spend the remaining hours 
before breakfast in a vain struggle 
with the screams and puffs of libe- 
rated steam. Call you that variety ? 


QQ2 
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It is the very monotony of wretched- 
ness, 

‘But you, ignorant of the world, 
and learning life in the Library of 
the Middle Temple, suggest that I 
may meet my Fare, as you pedanti- 
cally call it, when on my travels; 
meaning, I suppose, that I may en- 
counter an enchanting and be- 
wildering female in a railway car- 
riage. I hopeI never shall. One is 
quite as likely to be robbed and 
murdered in such circumstances as 
bewildered and enchanted. I have 
met women in railway carriages— 
fat women and thin women, old 
and young; I have met the parson’s 
wife going to visit her sister, full of 
domestic grievance and disaster; 
I have met the dean’s wife, sniffing 
with aquiline nose the fumes of 
defunct tobacco, and made up in 
defiant preparation for a loving con- 
test with the Lady Bishop; I haye 
met the faded spinster, fretful at all 
times, but now goaded to irritation 
by the consciousness that she is 
travelling alone. But these solitary 
fair ones were all too near to lend 
enchantment to the view. We were 
mutually displeased to meet, and 
well pleased to part, and nothing 
about us in each other’s company 
became us so well as leaving it. 

‘You think Iam lonely; but you 
are, as might be expected, entirely 
mistaken. I have been exceedingly 
solitary in a London lodging at the 
foot of the Haymarket, the eternal 
‘roar of dreary life sounding in my 
daily and nightly ear, and a slip- 
shod damsel with uncleanly clout 
dogging my footsteps and tidying 
my room. I have been solitary in 
theatres and churches, solitary at 
balls, and very solitary at the Derby. 
But in thee, my loved retreat, with 
thy honey suckle and  tea-roses 
dancing before my window, my 
cherished moroccos, in all their 
French array, smiling back to me my 
morning welcome—bees humming 
round the lattice, and all sweet 
breezes stirring the scented shrubs 
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—I am never solitary. Even the 
restless fly, and the perturbed and 
perturbing wasp, and the spider 
which spins up in the trellis, are my 
comrades. We never interfere 
with each other, and pursue our own 
ends in the rays of the flickering 
sunbeams. 

‘Here, then, I find variety in doing 
the same thing every day. It is the 
true secret of human happiness. 
Why should you suppose that en- 
joyment is to be found in agita- 
tion, which you call variety? Unless 
you are greatly changed since our 
days at Trinity, a good dinner is not 
disagreeable to you. But would it 
make you happier were you to dine 
at one o’clock to-morrow, six o’clock 
on Wednesday, and not at all on 
Thursday ? Half the charm of 
dinner is that you know when to ex- 
pect it—if you are fortunate enough 
to have expectations on the subject. 
You greatly lessen the enjoyment if 
you allow it to seize you unawares, 
and come suddenly on your startled 
appetite. But itis the same with 
moral happiness. The daily recur- 
rence of pleasant thought, produced 
by daily avocation, be it what it 
may, is perhaps the best of ethical 
conditions. Nay,even unpleasant and 
painful toil, day by day repeated, 
eats into our daily life, like a chain 
round a tree, until the bark grows 
over it, and to part with it lacerates 
our sides, Dinginess and dirt become 
dear—only an earnest curate knows 
how dear—to those accustomed to 
them, and they sigh for their com- 
panions, if they are forced to leave 
them. 

‘ You will ask how do I spend my 
life, and what treasures does mo- 
notony bestow on me. Does it 
bring, you will say, enjoyment to 
yourself or profit to the world at 
large? I answer, come and see. I 
disdain to argue; but I am not too 
proud to convince, Pack up your 
portmanteau, most ambitious and 
briefless of lawyers, leave your wig 
behind you, and judge for yourself. 
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You are certain to do the same 
thing every day as long as you 
remain; for you shall please your- 
self, and so please me.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
RETROSPECT. 


This letter, from one of the best 
of friends and good fellows, I re- 
ceived towards the end of the term 
in July 186—. In spite of his un- 
warrantable gibes, I was not then 
the entirely briefless barrister he 
described. I had actually received 
instructions from a real attorney on 
three different occasions, with the 
magical words ‘2 gu®’ marked 
on the reverse thereof, since the 
day, two years and a half before, 
which had seen me called to the 
bar. These three events, it is true, 
had only occurred within a fortnight 
of the time of which I received this 
letter; and if the truth were to be 
told, they all related to certain 
family arrangements. Still, I re- 
sented his ignorant sneer with 
proper dignity, while 1 accepted 
his invitation; and after leaving 
accurate directions for the guidance 
of impatient clients, I packed up 
my portmanteau, donned my suit of 
tweeds, and proceeded to my des- 
tination. 

Charles Dagentree was my second 
cousin and my oldest friend. We 
met first at Harrow ; two little 
nursery urchins, very bold in front, 
but very tremulous within, at our 
first plunge into the cold bath of 
the world. Our stations in life 
were equal, although our worldly 
prospects were very different. He 
was the only son of a wealthy and 
widowed squire, his mother and my 
father having been sisters’ children. 
I was the youngest of seven sons of 
Sir Robert Pemberton, a baronet 
with more ancestors than acres. So, 
when we had traversed the orthodox 
round of Harrow and Cambridge, 
I went forth to gather my own 
laurels, and make, if I could, my 
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own bread; and he, his father 
having been dead some time, to 
assume possession of an estate 
worth 15,0001. a year. 

When highways diverge, and 
two wayfarers part to follow dif- 
ferent tracks, the longer their 
journey the further apart they be- 
come. So is it often in life. You 
leave your bosom friend on the 
threshold of the University—your 
dimidium anime—him who had be- 
come the greater part of yourself 
—the first to greet you in the 
morning, the last to leave your 
rooms at night. And then between 
you falls the dark curtain of real 
life. He goes his way, yougo yours ; 
and after a year or two you become 
to each other a memory of the past. 
So it was with us. I went to the 
Middle Temple, and what with 
keeping terms and grinding in the 
ill-lighted den of a special pleader, 
relieved occasionally by a few Green- 
wich and Richmond festivities, and 
now and then a professional orgie, 
I lost sight of, and for the time for- 
got, my college twin-brother. My 
father had good friends in town; 
but it was but seldom that I fre- 
quented the West-end. I preferred 
the Bohemians of the law, and it 
wearied and géned me to get myself 
upfor the starched proprieties of Bel- 
grave Square. Nowand then, indeed, 
Charles Dagentree’s tall, slim figure 
and little head and pretty feminine 
features would cross my dreams; 
but they came to me as a vision of 
the past. We interchanged one or 
two letters ; but the correspondence 
soon flagged, mainly owing to my 
ownremissness; and until,in answer 
toaletter from me, I received shortly 
before the epistle I have just given 
my readers, and more than six 
years after we had parted, I had 
not seen or heard of him. 

He meanwhile, with the world 
all before him where to choose, had 
spent, as I found afterwards, a far 
less active, and, I fear, not a hap- 
pier life. He was a man of peculiar 
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and unusual temperament. Up- 
right, honourable, truthful to trans- 
parency, sensitive and tender as a 
woman, he had cherished through- 
out our school and college days a 
cynical optimism, which was sharp 
to seize on the weaker phase of 
everything, and to find topics for 
quiet depreciation in what most 
of his companions admired. I be- 
lieve that this habit had its origin in 
a singularly nervous and gentle na- 
ture, which was susceptible, even to 
pain, of the little rubs and crosses 
which harder spirits disregard. He 
felt not so much for himself as for 
others. Hedid not know what fear 
was; and in all our schoolboy ex- 
ploits, his courage and coolness were 
never known to fail. But if his 
companions were disappointed or 
unjustly used he was miserable, 
and rude sounds and noises exas- 
perated his finely strung system. 
But he was withal manly and 
generous, and gradually surrounded 
himself with a crust of feigned acer- 
bity, to conceal the very poignancy 
of his kindliness. 

After leaving college he travelled 
a little and studied a little abroad. 
Then he came home, and took a 
couple of London seasons. He then 
retreated to the country, farmed a 
little, and plunged deeply into biblio- 
mania, and, at the period of which I 
am now about to speak, had become 
akind of well-disposed hermit, living 
alone in his ancestral halls, and 
doing, as he said, the same thing 
every day. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE JOURNEY. 

Dagentree Grange, to which I was 
bound, I had not seen since my 
holidays at Harrow. It lay in a 
county which I am not obliged to 
name, and which I shall not dis- 
guise by a tiresome pseudonym. It 
may be that in the course of these 
pages I may become personal and 
obnoxious, and it is still more pro- 
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bable that I may be unjustly sus- 
pected of being so. It was, how- 
ever, one of the most ancient and 
umbrageous of the southern coun- 
ties, such as alone in the wide world 
exhibit the perfection of verdure 
and foliage alongside of civilisation 
and railways. In the bloom of a 
late summer, the bright hedgerows 
and rich pastures, the huge ances- 
tral elms, which cast their deep 
shadows on the sward, and the 
never-ending vistas of woodland 
landscape which chequer the blaz- 
ing sunlight above, and cheer and 
refresh the eye, make the South of 
England a region of leafy glory; 
and to such scenes was I on my 
way. 

The reader, however, may be in- 
formed that I started from Water- 
loo Bridge by the train which 
leaves, or then left, at 3.45 P.M., 
duly bought my Saturday Review 
and Punch, and sat down in my 
corner, next the farthest window, 
with my back to the engine, with 
all the characteristic selfishness of 
an Englishman. I had only two 
companions, who seemed to be tra- 
velling together; but I looked at 
them with the conventional super- 
cilious stare, and devoted myself 
with marked exclusiveness to the 
Saturday. An hour or two, however, 
sufficed to exhaust my literary appli- 
ances, and tired of the endless affec- 
tation of absolute wisdom, and the 
marvellous profundity of ken in 
estimating human absurdity which 
is the staple of weekly newspaper- 
ing, the result was that I fell asleep. 

I must have slept about half an 
hour, when I was aroused by the 
voices of my companions, which 
were elevated in keen discussion, 
and were loud enough to drown 
the roar of the train. 

‘I'll tell ye what it is,’ said one, 
in a high-pitched nasal key; ‘ that 
cock won’t fight at all. We must 
have positive proof ; and if we can’t 
find it, we must make it.’ 

‘Did you ever get a ray of light 
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on it ?’ said the other. ‘Did you 
receive any message at the time ?’ 

‘Not 1; I was too glad at that 
time to be beyond hearing. I had 
nothing to be proud of to tell him, 
and a good deal of the other sort. 
It was a mere chance I saw your 
advertisement in Boston.’ 

‘What kind of looking girl was 
she ?’ 

‘Well, they used to say they 
were as like as two peas.’ 

‘ But, if we cannot show she was 
alive after that, can’t we better it ?’ 

* How ?’ said the other. 

Here the heads approached, and 
the voices were lowered. I could 
not catch what was said. 

‘By Jove!’ was the next excla- 
mation, ‘if all fails, Pll chance it. 
But we must alter the bargain.’ 

‘Hush!’ and I was conscious 
that two pair of eyes were directed 
to me, and not wishing to be taken 
further into confidence, I opened 
my own, and surveyed them more 
attentively than I had done. 

One of the speakers seemed to be 
a man of about five and thirty, with 
features which ought to have been 
handsome, but were disfigured by 
the worn air of fatigue and dissipa- 
tion which pervaded them, He had 
an expression half-open, half-cun- 
ning—one of those countenances in 
which apparent bonhomie and 
frankness conceal utter disregard 
of and indifference to others, and 
an untrustworthy face, although not 
altogether an unpleasant one, with 
a good deal of intelligence and ready 
humour written in its lines. His 
companion seemed considerably 
older, and was apparently about 
sixty. He was a sleek, puncti- 
liously dressed elderly gentleman, 
with an old-fashioned shirt frill, a 
blue coat and white waistcoat, a 
close shaven face, and seemed to be 
made up after the fashion when 
George III. was king, and when 
pigtails and powder were necessary 
to complete the toilet. His face 
denoted profound dissimulation, and 
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spoke all over of the prosperous 
village attorney. I knew the spe- 
cies well, and I could not mistake, 
and had not mistaken, this example 
of it. 

They relapsed into silence for 
some time, when the elder of the 
two addressed some casual remark 
to me, and endeavoured, as I 
thought, to lead me into conversa- 
tion. But I had been so impressed 
by the handwriting of fraud I had 
seen in his face, and unfavourably 
prepossessed by what I had heard, 
that I resisted his attempts, civilly 
however, and without showing my 
dislike. 

Again I fell fast asleep, and slum- 
bered until ‘Plumtree Junction’ 
sounded in my ears. My destina- 
tion was reached. I opened my 
eyes, but my two companions had 
disappeared. I suppose they had 
got out at some intermediate sta- 
tion. But all these things, although 
I had reason to remember them 
afterwards, gave me little thought 
at the time. I found my friend’s 
groom and dog-cart waiting for me, 
and a drive of four miles, through 
deep lanes and leafy twisting 
country roads, brought me to his 
gate, which I reached shortly before 
seven, 

I need not describe the Grange. 
It was one of those old picturesque 
brick houses, built at a period of 
English architecture when it was 
not beneath the dignity of the 
architect to study beauty as well as 
comfort. Many of these old man- 
sions, dating from the reign of 
Elizabeth, or even Henry VIII, 
still remain to teach a stolid and 
tasteless generation how available 
brick and mortar are in the hands 
of a real artist. Jessamine and 
roses covered its walls and clus- 
tered round its latticed windows. 
The entrance was reached through 
an old carved stone gateway and a 
path paved with stone slabs. Old 
acacias and yew trees gave a sombre 
air to this front, but it was quaint: 
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and picturesque. As my fly drove 
up, a white-headed butler and a boy 
in buttons came forth to meet me, 
and in the doorway stood Dagentree, 
who received me warmly with both 
hands, and led me into his Temple 
of Monotony, the praises of which 
he had so loudly sounded. 

I found my friend not greatly al- 
tered from the time at which we had 
parted. His downy moustache had 
become decided. A comely curling 
beard gave more manliness to his 
face. His delicate pink and white 
complexion was replaced by brown, 
and firmer lines gave vigour to the 
old winning smile. But he was 
still the same, and when I looked in 
his eyes—six feet as they were from 
the ground—I felt myself back in 
Trinity again. 

His retreat certainly justified his 

praises of it. It looked out on a 
terraced parterre, blazing with 
flowers, laid out in masses with 
great taste, in front of the full suiteof 
public rooms. A Naiad—a statue far 
from contemptible—presided over 
a fountain in the centre; and a few 
other heathen divinities adorned the 
old parapet wall, and flanked the 
steps which led to the tier below. 
The grass, walks, and borders were 
kept in beautiful order, and the 
yellow tea-roses danced, as he had 
said, outside the large oriel window. 
The house, standing on an elevation, 
commanded a boundless expanse of 
woodland, over which the setting sun 
was darting his last purple gleam. 
"The scarcely moving air wafted such 
pleasant odours, the scene was so 
‘still and bright and peaceful, that I 
thought it might be easy enough in 
such quarters to do the same thing 
every day. 

The interior of the library was 
equally complete in its way. It 
was furnished with taste and quiet 
luxury. The soft Turkey carpet 
made the footsteps noiseless. Easy 
chairs seemed to invite to indolent 
study,and on the cedar-wood shelves 
were several thousand of the pre- 
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spoken. 

I know something of what books 
ought to be; and certainly I had 
never seen together a collection 
which seemed to promise a richer 
treasure from Aldus, Elzevir, or 
Baskerville than his book-cases con- 
tained. This is a conviction which 
comes by instinct to the initiated, 
and in no degree depends on the 
inside of the volumes. 

After a few words of hearty wel- 
come on his part, and genuine ad- 
miration on mine, he led me through 
a corridor of moderate size, up a 
flight of old oak stairs, into an ante- 
room, out of which my bedroom 
opened. Like the rest of the esta- 
blishment, it was brimful of unosten- 
tatious comfort, in every conceivable 
form which good taste and minute 
care could supply. There was a 
completeness about the appoint- 
ments which evinced a mind given 
to details ; and when left alone, and 
clad in dressing gown and slippers, 
I stretched myself on the sofa and 
looked out, from a storey higher, 
on the bright scene below, I felt 
that, in my case at least, his trouble 
had been well bestowed. 


—— 


CHAPTER IV. 
GOSSIP. 


‘Now, Pemberton,’ said my friend, 
as we sat down to dinner in the 
vaulted hall, hung round with the 
portraits of many generations, ‘ you 
see my hermitage, wherein I prac- 
tise the monotony I preach. You 
will admit there may be worse daily 
occupations than that which we are 
going to begin.’ 

‘It has, at least,’ I said, ‘ one 
variety on this occasion in my pre- 
sence here. But I should be very 
glad to become an element of mono- 
tony also, on such conditions.’ 

We chatted on through dinner, 
and when we were left alone, with 
a bottle of 1841 Lafitte, and the 
servants had retired, 
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‘Do not suppose,’ I said to 
Dagentree, ‘ that all these pleasant 
things have at all convinced me in 
favour of your seclusion. “ Small 
is the worth of beauty from the light 
retired.” A house full of pleasant 
guests would act as mirrors in re- 
doubling the charms of this lovely 
spot. Pleased and friendly faces 
are the best reflection of scenes such 
as these.’ 

‘Pleased and friendly faces, yes ; 
but where are you to find them? 
Did you ever know a house full of 
visitors which was not a menagerie 
of evil passions—petty jealousy, 
stupid listlessness, smiles and sim- 
pers, and praises manufactured for 
the occasion, changed to sneers, and 
detraction, and disparagement in 
the shelter of the guest’s own room. 
I think Abou Hassan’s plan, in the 
“ Arabian Nights,”’ was a very good 
one, never to have above one visitor 
at a time, and to turn him out next 
morning with a hint not to return. 
Pleased and friendly faces may last 
for one night; but the next day 
they find you out, or are found out, 
and the third they are absolutely 
fiendish. How, at the end of a week, 
they hate you and each other; how 
the men sulk and the women sneer 
at you and at the rest of the party. 
And, oh ! the rapture and the relief 
of the moment when one side says, 
“Thank heaven, that is over,” and 
the other, “ Thank heaven, they are 
gone at last.” And with all thisin 
their hearts, and undissembled glee 
on their faces, to hear the hypocri- 
tical adieux, the feigned regrets, the 
lamentations over the fate which 
has rent such attached hearts asun- 
der—what would Democritus have 
given for such food for inextin- 
guishable laughter ? ’ 

I laughed heartily myself at the 
energy of Dagentree’s vituperation. 
‘True,’ said I, ‘ but the same people 
who were so glad to get away will 
be as glad to come back, which 
proves it is not all hypocrisy.’ 

‘It proves no such thing. They 
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like your dinners, I admit; they 
like to have it said they are on 
visiting terms with you; they like 
to have a chance of disposing of 
their daughters; they like to es- 
cape the dreariness of their own 
homes ; and they like to have some- 
thing and somebody to abuse. These 
are genuine tastes, and you may 
rely on their being indulged on any 
opportunity that offers. But these, 
and such as these, are the true 
thoughts which lie under pleasant 
and friendly faces.’ 

‘Not under mine, at all events; 
which, if not pleasant, is at least 
friendly. But I find no true philo- 
sophy in your cynical vein. You 
have no right to judge your kind if 
you refuse to study them. St. An- 
thony, you know, even in the wilder- 
ness, found more temptations than 
he could altogether combat.’ 

‘He brought that on himself for 
his untidy and savage mode of life. 
An anchorite need not neglect to 
wash himself. He may wear a clean 
shirt, and sleep between well-aired 
sheets, though he were a very Timon. 
But no such elements enter here as 
disturbed that questionable saint’s 
repose.’ 

‘So much the worse for the her- 
mit. But is it true that your heart 
has remained proof until now against 
the assaults of the mighty enslaver 
of saints and sinners? Were you 
never in love ?’ 

‘I am not quite sure,’ said my 
friend, quite gravely. ‘Ihave only 
suspected it twice in my life. My 
first flame enslaved me at Harrow, 
and she was an entirely historical 
character, and, I believe, I was her 
sole adorer. You may remember 
that I used to learn (and on what 
compulsion) sundry lines from .a 
book no mortal ever reads willingly, 
I mean “Silius Italicus.” I ac- 
tually mastered the first two books 
of his divine, but utterly forgotten 
and entirely unreadable, “ Punic 
War.” There was a damsel whose 
prowess was recorded in sounding 
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hexameters in those pages, ot whomit 
is written, that after careering much 
in front of beleaguered Saguntum, 
and having done many warriors to 
death, her horses reared at the ap- 
parition of a hero with a lion’s skin 
on his helmet, and the hero cut off 
her head neatly, and carried it into 
Saguntum on the point of his spear. 
Time has mellowed my enthusiasm, 
but she was my ideal for many a 
reverie ; and even now I never see 
a Grecian head on slim neck and 
sloping shoulders without thinking 
how it would look on the top of a 
lance, and displayed over the para- 
pet of Chester walls, which I always 
identified with that redoubtable 
fortress.’ 

‘A very hopeless attachment. 
But what of the second ? ’ 

‘Well, the second was less ro- 
mantic—and more serious, perhaps 
—but a little out of the beaten track. 
It was, in short, what you would 
call an adventure ; and as I am not 
ashamed of my part in it, the tale 
is at your service.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
BENEVOLENCE. 

‘Once I did meet a fair one in 
my travels, and you may triumph, 
if you will, over the fact. I own 
also that even my philosophic heart 
looks back with something of interest 
to the short romance of which she 
was the heroine. 

‘Some four yearsago, after spend- 
ing a fortnight in Paris, where, in 
confirmation of my views, every one 
does the same thing every day, I 
was on my way by rail to Calais, 
returning to revisit the fogs of mine 
own unromantic land. We stopped 
for a quarter of an hour at Amiens, 
and on the platform I observed a 
young and ladylike woman, with a 
little boy, just old enough to totter 
about, in her hand. She was not 
at all a mysterious fair one, and her 
greatest share of beauty was her 
youth, and the bright animated 
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expression which lighted up a face 
not untouched by care. She was 
dressed in good taste, but plainly, 
almost economically, and her ap. 
pearance generally indicated more 
breeding than worldly prosperity.’ 

‘Prettily described. The cynic 
seems to have used his eyes with 
unnecessary minuteness.’ 

‘We were preparing to resume 
our seats, and the train was moved 
forward to take on some trucks, 
when I heard at my side a piercing 
scream; and turning round, I saw 
the little fellow on the rails, just in 
front of the advancing engine. The 
mother had let go his hand for a 
moment, and the child had scram- 
bled to the edge of the platform, 
and rolled over. In an instant a 
railway porter had seized and 
rescued the little one. The mother 
made a spring forward, and would 
have plunged into certain destruc- 
tion had I not grasped and detained 
her. She then fainted dead away. 
Time was up, and the train was 
about to start; but time was of 
little consequence to me, and money 
not of much more, so I resolved to 
wait for the next train, and see 
how the poor woman fared. The 
train went off, and my luggage 
with it; and I was left on the plat- 
form at Amiens. 

‘The lady was kindly cared for 
bythe railway people. Your French- 
man has a soft heart and a gentle 
hand in such emergencies. She 
came slowly to herself, and her first 
cry was for her child. He was 
standing by her, talking artlessly 
to his sleeping mammy in his in- 
fantine English. She then raised 
herself with a startled look, and 
tried to stand up, saying she must 
go and take her seat; but the effort 
was too much for her, and she 
nearly fainted again. On being 
gently told that the train had gone, 
she fell into a paroxysm of despair. 

‘“T must go. I am lost. He 
will think I would not come—” and 
many other ejaculations of the same 
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sort the poor creature poured forth 
incoherently ; but I am a bad re- 
porter of female utterances, and, 
save to my English ears, what she 
said was entirely unintelligible. 
I gathered, however, that some 
important result depended on her 
crossing the English Channel by 
the packet which left on the arrival 
of the train which had just gone; 
that her funds were nearly ex- 
hausted, and that even to wait for 
the next train would be fatal to 
her plans. 

‘Finding myself unexpectedly 
obliged to act as interpreter, as she 
sat in the station-house, the picture 
of clamorous despair, I introduced 
myself to her as her countryman, 
expressed my hope that she would 
allow me to be of service to her, 
and begged her to compose herself 
while I went to inquire what could 
be done. 

‘I accordingly had an interview 
with the railway officials, as to the 
possibility of obtaining a special 
train to overtake that which had 
just left. At first, of course, the 
thing was impossible, and then, 
equally of course, a few napoleons 
made it possible; and after more 
than half an hour had elapsed, I 
had made my bargain for a special 
engine and carriage. 

‘I found my heroine in a state of 
great exhaustion and despondency ; 
but when I informed her of what 
Thad done, her excitement returned, 
and her protestations of gratitude 
were unbounded.’ 

‘So you and the lady started by 
special train, did you ?’ said I. 

‘Of course,’ replied Dagentree. 
‘In a few minutes our train was 
ready, and we started just in time 
to make it possible that we might 
accomplish our object. As we ca- 
reered along, she told me her 
history.’ 

And this history, as my friend’s 
manner was slightly embarrassed, 


I shall give to my readers in the 
first person. 
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‘My married name is Emily 
Trench. My husband is a civil 
engineer, who was lately employed 
on one of the large railways which 
are now in the course of construc- 
tion in the neighbourhood of 
Amiens. My marriage—it is a sad 
story, sir—was against my father’s 
wish, and I fear broke his heart. 
He was a clergyman in a rural 
parish in Gloucestershire, and I was 
all to him, as little Harry now is 
to me. Henry, my husband, came 
down to our neighbourhood, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Locke, and 
having good looks and good manners, 
became a general favourite ; but my 
father, who disliked railways and 
all connected with them, conceived 
an antipathy to him from the first. 
It was the old tale; but we loved, 
and owned it to each other, and I 
eloped from my father’s house to be 
married. The old man never looked 
up again, and died before we had 
returned from our wedding tour. 
It was so hard. I had written be- 
seeching his forgiveness for myself 
and Henry, and I had thought so 
much of how I would soothe him 
when I came back, and win him to 
like my husband, and how happy 
we should all be together—and he 
was dead, and I never was to see 
him or hear his voice again. 

‘I did not feel the shadow as I 
do now. I was happy in my new po- 
sition. My husband was very kind 
to me, and I put away the thought 
of my disobedience and my loss. 

‘A year and a half ago we came 
over here, and after a little, some- 
how my husband seemed to change. 
I could not tell what caused the 
change, and hardly in what it con- 
sisted; but I saw thoughts in his 
face which he never spoke, and I 
could not be happy while I saw 
them. He began to be more fre- 
quently absent from home, and I 
found on more than one occasion 
that he was seen with companions 
of whom he said nothing tome. We 
never quarrelled or had discussions 
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en these matters, and outwardly 
were as loving as ever; but we both 
knew that there was a drop which 
made our cup less sweet than it had 
been. I deserved it; but scarcely 
what followed. 

‘One morning I awoke early, 
and was surprised to find that my 
husband was not besideme. Witha 
sinking presage of ill, I arose, and 
found on my table a note addressed 
to me in his handwriting. I opened 
it. It contained a bank order for a 
thousand francs, and a few lines, in 
which he said that circumstances he 
could not explain to me compelled 
him to leave me for a few weeks ; 
that it concerned his interests that 
this should not be known; that he 
would write to me in a few days, 
and that in the meantime he had 
left me money enough for my wants 
until his return. 

‘The words were kind, though 
cold. But I could not understand 
the occurrence, and felt sure some- 
thing must be wrong. His reti- 
cence—for he was generally com- 
municative—had the worst augury 
for me. From that day until this 
morning I have never heard one 
word from him. To-day I received 
a letter from a shipbroker in Liver- 
pool, saying that he had heard from 
my husband, who was in America, 
and that a letter from him to me 
was in his hands, but that he had 
not sent it, not being sure of my 
address, especially as it was abso- 
lutely necessary that I should sail 
by the steamer which leaves the 
Mersey to-morrow afternoon. 

‘You cannot imagine the dread- 
ful misery of these last months. I 
was forbidden to speak, and did not 
know what mischief I might do if 
I did. My money I saw melting 
away, and my last farthing paid for 
my journey to London by the last 
train. But for your kindness, I had 
been utterly ruined.’ 

‘Such,’ continued Dagentree, ‘was 
her history. The shock, acting on 
her enfeebled frame, had greatly 
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prostrated her; and as we dashed 
along past fields and villages, towns, 
and stations—our way being pre. 
pared forus by telegraph—she could 
speak no more; and even the care 
of the little one devolved on me. 

‘I like children—especially lisp. 
ing ones. There is music in their 
infantine voices, and little guile in 
their honest hearts. So when Harry 
woke up, he and I had a long talk 
together during that strange ride 
in the evening. What we talked of 
mattered little: chiefly of Harry’s 
shoes, and the comparative merits 
of red shoes and blue shoes; and 
whether Harry could or would 
throw me out of window, on the 
probability of which he descanted 
with much gravity; and such like 
important and weighty matters, 
His mother fell into deep sleep, and 
Harry prattled himself again to 
repose ; and as I looked at the two, 
I wondered what fate had in store 
for them. 

‘Suddenly, a whistle and a yell 
from ourengine. We are at Calais, 
and through the darkness there is 
the funnel of the steamer, and the 
steam roars from the safety-valve. 
I shoulder Harry, and we make 
our way down the pier, and this 
part of the journey was successfully 
accomplished. 

‘I performed my task of nursery 
maid with perfect success, until we 
reached London in the grey of the 
morning. There the care of her 
Liverpool correspondent had pro- 
vided some one to receive her. To 
him I committed my charge; and 
with moist grey eyes, and many 
thankful words, she took her leave 
of me. And so ended my little 
romance. 

‘Not quite. Two days afterwards 
my eye caught a paragraph in the 
Times : “ Awful Shipwreck of the 
Australasian, bound for New York!” 
The paragraph stated that this 
vessel had sailed from Liverpool 
the previous afternoon, and had 
foundered off the coast of Ireland 
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with all on board ; and I saw after- 
wards in a list of the passengers 
“Mrs. Trench and child.” 

‘Now you have it all, and know 
the first and the last time I ever 
had a flutter in the regions of the 
heart. I never inquired further 
about poor Emily and Harry. It 
was a sad fate ; yet, I do not know. 
My mind misgives me about the 
husband ; and perhaps the waves of 
the Atlantic were merciful, and res- 
cued my travelling companions 
from evil to come. 

‘And now,’ he said, ‘ the shades 
are deepening. We had better have 
coffee and a cigar, and then you 
had much better retire, and sleep 
as soundly as a lawyer’s conscience 
will allow you.’ 

So ended my first evening at 
Dagentree Hall. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE MORNING. 


The bright sun streaming in 
through the latticed window woke 
me nextmorning about nineo’clock. 
I found that I had been deaf to the 
summons of the servant who had 
been sent to arouse me, and made as 
much haste with my toilet as I 
could. I found my host in the 

_ library, where breakfast was set. 

‘Good morning,’ he said. ‘I am 
glad to find the load of anxieties 
which your clients impose upon you 
do not interfere with your slumbers. 
Ihave been labouring for your ad- 
vantage all the morning, as that 
dish of trout may testify.’ 

‘Tam glad I am to profit by your 
exertions. And now,’ saidI, as we 
sat down to breakfast, ‘tell me 
something of your neighbours. To 
judgefrom the chimneys and turrets 
[ see among the trees, there must 
bea number of handsome residences 
in your vicinity, and, I should hope, 
eligible inhabitants also.’ 

‘A genteel neighbourhood, I 
assure you; but much too genteel 
forme. Within the radius of ten 
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miles you may find one real duke, 
two earls, and a brace or two of 
baronets, when they are at home; 
but whether or when they are at 
home I am entirely ignorant, and 
gather all my knowledge of their 
movements from Briggs, the butler, 
who, worthy soul, makes conscience 
of knowing all that concerns them 
much better than themselves. But 
if you are inclined for a ride after 
breakfast, we can go the round, and 
I shall do the lionising to the best 
of my limited knowledge. But I 
never pay visits excepting once a 
year, and no one ever visits me, ex- 
cepting as the angels do, I am 
thankful to say, and on such oc- 
casions Briggs has instructions to 
let theangels passon. Let me give 
youa trout. Here isa right worthy 
half-pounder, only two hours out of 
his native element —that is, the 
water. It cost me some trouble to 
secure him.’ 

*T had rather eat than catch him, 
or try to do so,’ I replied, rather 
snappishly; for I never could throw 
a fly, and the hours I have spent 
with maniacs of the gentle art I 
reckon among the most unhappy of 
my life. 

‘Be not profane. If your mun- 
dane, parchment, cobwebbed soul, 
breathing the atmosphere of dust 
and decisions, is incapable of purer 
pleasure, be joined to your own 
idols if you will, but sneer not at 
mine. The stream-side is my king- 
dom, and there I find, what no 
country house will afford you— 
society where none intrudes.’ 

‘East wind, gentle sleet, vexa- 
tion, rheumatism, and slow death,’ 
said I, not to be behindhand in 
hard words. ‘I have always found 
that when a man can do nothing 
else, he always says he can fish, 
and pretends he likes it.’ 

‘That is your Temple life. If 
you lived in the world, you would 
know that a man who can fish can 
do anything. No bad man ever 
was a good angler.’ 
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‘I bow to your widespread ac- 
quaintance with a world you never 
see. My Temple life tells me 
that your professed angler is a 
boasting humbug, who is always 
nearly catching monsters of the 
deep, but usually returns with an 
almost empty basket, and makes 
himself merry over the tortures and 
snfferings of a little fish three inches 
long. The cold-blooded, deliberate 
cruelty of fishing, the prolonged 
death-struggle of the victim, and 
the fiendish complacency of the 
captor, are enough to make us 
blush for humanity.’ 

‘ Nay, your temper grows warm 
and your trout cold, Eat him first 
and plead his cause afterwards. It 
is according to the best professional 
precedent to devour your client 
before you speak for him. If you 
have a mind for a cigar in the 
barny ard before we mount, I will 
give you my views at length on the 
subje ct, as I once gave them to a 
similar unbeliever.’ 

I took the hint, and devoted my- 
self to the study of the point before 
me with much vigour, and what- 
ever may be the ethics of my friend’s 
sport, its result was practical and 
pleasant in the last degree. 

‘Your library, Dagentree, is 
charming in its externals. I, too, 
have an eye for old French morocco, 
although I have little skill in edi- 
tions. Why is it, I wonder, that 
our modern binders cannot repro- 
duce that luxurious softness which 
the old French artists rejoiced in ? 
They have leather, and taste, and 
skill, but withal they cannot make 
their work like that of the ancient 
masters. It is Lawrence compared 
with Van Eyck, or Sir Joshua with 
Rubens. Even those drunken, stag- 
gering letters which title the old 
volumes on the back have an un- 
known richness about them which 
modern uniformity falls far short 
of.’ 

‘The same idea has frequently 
crossed my mind. I believe one 
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fourth of the superiority is real, 
the rest is mere association. The 
real superiority which the old 
binders possessed was in the treat- 
ment and dressing of the morocco 
skins, which was a much slower 
and more careful process than the 
present. Competition and mechani- 
cal improvements have facilitated 
and cheapened their production, 
but, as in many other arts, have 
sacrificed the attainment of the 
most perfect commodity for a much 
higher average and a much lower, 
that is, comparatively lower, price. 
In the designs of their tooling also, 
they are decidedly superior, as far 
as grace and lightness go. As has 
happened in other departments, so 
in this, the artists who first raised 
it to the level of an art remain un- 
approached, simply because they 
were original designers, the rest 
but copyists. But, excepting in 
these particulars, the moderns un- 
questionably bind better. The 
straggling letters, the uneven lines, 
the disjointed tooling , although they 
carry joy to the insane or fatuous 
brain of the book-collector, are 
simply bungled work. But as they 
are found in the select company of 
old morocco and rich design, they 
partake of their reputation and 
their triumphs. Still, I am glad 
that men cannot bind as they bound 
in the days of Louis Quatorze ; for 
one great object I have in life would 
thereby have been destroyed, and 
a great artificial pleasure, an en- 
grossing acquired taste, would have 
perished,’ 

‘Your pleasure, then, is in the 
outside, not the inside, of books ? 

‘You speak according to your 
lights. ‘“ When unadorned adorned 
the most,” may be poetry, but it is 
not good taste, either in books or 
beauties. The adored one does look 
better, I believe, when dressed with 
care and elegance than in a dowdy 
dressing-gown. Yet it does not 
follow that you only love her for 
her dress. I love my books because 
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they are gems of price set in the 
richest chasing. The finest speci- 
men of Derome orThouvenin applied 
to a wretched trashy volume would 
inspire me with disgust, as all in- 
congruity should. But such a case 
is very rare. The old bindings, in 
the finer specimens, are almost 
uniformly used for fine copies of 
valuable books, because they were 
executed on the orders of wealthy 
men of letters or patrons of litera- 
ture. But thisis too finea morning 
to waste on bibliography. Come 
to the barnyard, and hear about 
trout-fishing.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
TROUT-FISHING. 


‘Trout-fishing, with the artificial 
fly, be it known to you, and to all 
like heretics and scoffers, is the 
most exciting and most soothing, 
the highest in art, the most me- 
chanical in action, the most intel- 
lectual, and yet the most relaxed 
and careless of all human enjoy- 
ments. Even a tyro can appreciate 
its glorious external attributes. Go 
where you will, with rod in hand, 
wherever you find a trout you will 
find nature also, in her most genial 
and loveliest mood. Even in the 
sluggish waters of the verdant 
South, with the long bulrush andthe 
water-lily mirrored in the stream, 
and the rude palisade, the village 
stile, the old hawthorn hedges re- 
flected on its bosom, a kingfisher 
now and then darting by like a 
gleam of radiance, and the rustic 
bridge, festooned with ancient ivy, 
spanning the full flood, is a world 
of romance and beauty. How fast, 
as you ply your sport, the panorama 
changes. Tennyson knew something 
of the charm when he wrote the 
“Brook,” but although he does 
speak of 

Here and there a speckled trout, 
And here and there a grayling, 


I doubt, judging only from his 
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poem, if he be a true disciple of 
Izaak Walton. 

‘Yet, to tell the truth, I have 
doubts of that fishy oracle. He 
was a cockney sportsman after all, 
and pursued his craft in dull, sleepy 
waters, and would watch his float 
bobbing up and down, much be- 
mused in country beer, as his verses 
testify. Let me remark by the way, 
that bemused does not mean mud- 
dled, as some modern wiseacres seem 
to imagine, but given to the Muses. 
It was of rhyming parsons that Pope 
wrote— 


Is there a parson, much bemused in beer— 


whose verses, like Izaak’s, were in- 
spired by that heady beverage. But 
the streams of the North for me. 
No sophisticated, well-trained river 
or rivulet, afraid to lift up its voice 
and let its gurglet be heard in good 
society ; with a bed so smooth, and a 
course so noiseless that not a pebble 
ripples its surface, nor a rock lashes 
into foam the decorous current of 
its course. These have their charms, 
Yea, they have their trout also— 
large, yeoman-like, wary, well-fed 
denizens, not at all to be despised 
in capturing or when captured. But 
give me the streams of the North— 
dashing from Yorkshire, or North- 
umberland, or Berwickshire, or 
Dumfriesshire upland—or, more 
precious still, springing to liquid life 
from the cliffs of the Grampians or 
the peaks of Ben-Nevis. Oh, bright 
and glorious Loch Laggan, when 
shall I see thee again; or how 
shall I forget, and hope to be for- 
given, the gorgeous robe in which I 
saw thee dressed when, rod in hand 
for the first and last time, I beheld 
thee? What a blaze of splendour 
invested thee. The setting sun shed 
a flood of purple light on the more 
purple heath which coloured the 
hill slopes, illuminating the long 
western vista of mighty gorges, at 
the end of which, in a liquid mist, 
loomed the monarch of Scottish 
mountains. The yellow birch, with 
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its silver stem, fringed all the lake, 
and straggled up the broken cliffs. 
The ground was carpeted by bright 
orange ferns, which clustered round 
the grey granite boulders; and there, 
like a sapphire set in topazes and 
pearls, lay the broad blue waters, 
streaked by a long silver arrow of 
light. My similes rather jostle each 
other, but the scene was such as 
makes the heart bound, in the keen 
fresh mountain air ; and there, close 
to the cradle of the Spey, had I one 
of the best days of trout-fishing I 
ever enjoyed. Had I not been a 
trout-fisher, Loch Laggan had been 
a sealed book to me. 

‘But study a stream more closely. 
There are books to be found in the 
running brooks. How musical that 
ever-sounding, ever-varying voice. 
Loud or low, its full sonorous note 
fills but never grates upon the ear. 
It speaks in tones of unnumbered 
meanings—doleful or joyous, as the 
mood of the listener may be. Light 
and shadow holdrevelry onits bosom, 
reflection doubling the beauty on its 
margin. Now, beneath the shadow 
of that sombre crag, with the moun- 
tain ash nodding from its crest, the 
very darkness of despair inspires it. 
Anon, it bounds into the daylight 
with a merry bound, mocking the 
old grey rocks with perennial 
laughter. Now it relaxes its head- 
long pace, assumes a grave and 
stately march, widening and ex- 
panding its crystal surface with 
meek and composed dignity. Then, 
bidding all proprieties adieu, rushes 
in frantic cataract into the very pit 
of Avernus, and seems to leave sight 
and hope behind. It is the very 
pain of nature’s beanty—so sugges- 
tive of pure enjoyment, that the 
earth-born fancy moves too slowly, 
and the forms crowd so swiftly by 
that they elude the grasp. 

‘ All very fine, you will say. But 
what is all this to trout-fishing ? 
Do you really think that these 
charms are only disclosed to a stick 
and a string, with a hook at one 
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end and yourself at the other? 
Thus I reply. In the first place, 
but for trout-fishing I should never 
have seen them, and as you never 
fish, you have never seen them. 
But were you a brother of the 
rod, you would know that be. 
tween the man who walks, and 
the man that fishes along the bank, 
there is as much difference as be. 
tween him who lives with a great 
man and him who only knows 
him to bow to. One knows his 
bodily presence; the other his 
ethereal spirit. I have heard 
sketchers and botanists and geo- 
logists, and hosts of other gazing or 
grubbing monomaniacs, say some- 
thing of the same kind; but they 
are but poor pretenders. For the 
most part, they go through life with 
their noses perforating some old 
red sandstone, or imbedded in some 
moist grassy bank, utterly uncon- 
scious of all the glories round them. 
But the angler knows his stream 
as a friend, knows him in all his 
moods of temper, catches responsive 
wimples and familiar birks which 
the world wots not of— 


They may escape the courtly sparks, 

They may escape the learned clerks, 

But well the wary angler marks 

The kind sparkles— 

which indicate the falling flood. 
Hitherto I have spoken to the pro- 
fane and outside vulgar. Let me 
approach, with rod and line, a little 
nearer, and see what I can raise by 
my craft. 

‘You speak of the claims of hu- 
manity, tenderness to the dumb 
animals, the proverbially mute fishes. 
I am, you say, a brute and a bar- 
barian because with 


Well-fashioned hook, 
I lure th’ incautious troutling from the 
brook, 


Ideny the charge, and shall dis- 
prove it by better logic than your 
legal brain can command. 

‘But I decline to be prosecuted 
by old women, or young lawyers, 
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though both may be in wig and 
gown. Confront me with my ad- 
versary. Come out, you old speckled 
hypocrite, from that deep dark den, 
overhung with alders, the grave of 
many a casting line, on the evil deeds 
of which no sunbeam ever shone. 
Nay, I have thee fast. Plunge not, 
wriggle not, jump not. It is all in 
vain. There—now I stretch thee 
on the stones. Come up the bank, 
and before I bestow on thee the 
fatal whack, and consign thee to 
the basket, plead for thy wicked 
life. How sayest thou? It is cruel 
to tear thee from thy home, to 
delight in thy despairing struggles, 
to butcher thee to make an English 
holiday? All very fine, thou scourge 
of thy race. Tell me, with thy 


dying gasp, when thy maw shall be 
opened by remorseless cooks, what 
will be disclosed? A coil of red 
worms, many mayflies, and, oh! 
monster of the deep, a young trout, 
one of thine own family, the scarce 
digested dainty on which thou 


didst dine. And pratest thou to me 
of humanity? Nay, when lured 
by my skill thy fatal bound was 
made, didst thou not mean to 
extinguish a bright young life, 
reckless of its sufferings, and for- 
getful of the surfeit of the morning ? 
What! Itis thy natural food? And 
thou art mine, thou canting de- 
stroyer. Take that—I shall eat 
thee for breakfast. And I did. 

‘So much for the humanitarian 
heresy ; the object of it being quite 
as much worthy of sympathy as 
many other standard victims of 
cruelty. But we shall hear nothing 
more from that reprobate three- 
pounder or from any friend on his 
behalf. 

‘Let no man, however, presume 
to fish with a ruffled temper, or a 
mind ill at ease. With sun, wind 
and water propitious, Piscator is as 
nearly angelic as humanity can be- 
come, Complacent kindliness beams 
from his countenance and warms 
his heart. But sometimes, I cannot 
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deny, he is sorely tried. Not because 
he fails to catch fish ; that, by itself, 
is only part of the game in the eyes 
of a true angler. The trout win one 
day, and he wins the next. Red and 
the colour cannot always succeed. 
But I will tell you what an angler’s 
temper is, could I only be with him 
when, descending the hill in the 
morning to his favourite pool, the 
stream brown and clear, the spate 
just abating, the wind soft and 
southerly, the clouds dark, and the 
temperature genial, he sees, just a 
hundred yards below the waving of 
arod; and looking down the stream, 
descries another a quarter of a 
mile off, jerked to and fro like the 
wand of an insane magician. I am 
no friend to deeds of violence, but 
such things tempt to homicide, 
and the man who can unmoved 
survey such a scene—never caught 
a trout. 

‘Even, however, in the most com- 
plete isolation, when he is monarch 
of all he surveys, will temptations 
come. The desert is no preserva- 
tive. You have taken up your 
position, wading nearly waist-deep, 
so as to command the deepest and 
most attractive swirl in the stream. 
You throw back your line for an 
artistic and light-dropping cast, 
when—misery!—yourfly hasfixedits 
barb in yonder nodding beech. Or 
the breeze is blowing shrewishly up 
the stream, the current is swift and 
and your footing precarious, when 
your line twines round you like 
Laocoon’s serpents, and your hook 
is fast to the centre osiers of your 
fishing-basket. Such trials are in- 
tense to the most placid of anglers : 
to the perturbed spirit they are un- 
endurable. 

‘A bad temper is thus a sad draw- 
back to fly-fishing. But a bad con- 
science is still worse. The thoughts 
which haunt it mingle with the 
voices of the waters, and people 
each turn of the stream, each bush, 
and rock, and bosky bourne. A 
mind ill at ease finds no recreation 
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there. Black care squats beside 
him, and moulds her dull mono- 
tonous promptings into something 
of a never-ending chant. The evil 
spirit must be exorcised, or the 
Elysium of sport will become a 
Pandemonium. 

‘I have done. I have answered 
fools according to their folly. I 
speak not to them or to you, who 
have not the mens divinior, of the 
rapture and the fame of landing, 
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after an exciting and not unequal 
struggle, the spotted Triton of the 
pool; the beauty of his bright and 
shining side on the emerald sward; 
the long-drawn sigh of successful 
excitement, and the golden colour 
of your thoughts for many a day 
thereafter. 

Discite justitiam, moniti, et non spernere 

Divos : 


Scoff at the river gods no more.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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ERIE CAMPAIGNS IN 1868: 


Or, How tury Manace Tunes on toe New York Srock ExcwHanee, 


INCE the year 1860 the Erie 
Railroad Company has grown 
famous. A throng of eager gazers, 
not’ only in the United States, but 
likewise in England and in Ger- 
many, have watched its Will-o’-the- 
Wisp career, often with an even 
painful interest. Its notoriety seems 
now fully equal to that of the fa- 
mous South Sea Bubble, or to that 
of George Law’s grand Mississippi 
scheme. The road, in the minds of 
the American public, seems to be 
a very peculiar compound of two 
properly distinct entities. There is 
the Erie Railroad, physical, and the 
Erie Railroad, financial; two parts 
which in other railway corpora- 
tions are wont to be inseparably 
intermingled in the complete unity 
of the ‘ Company,’ like the body and 
the soul of a human being. But 
in the anomalous ‘ Erie’ an unna- 
tural divorce has been effected 
between these component elements; 
and, as a severed worm is said to 
be able to do, each sundered portion 
wags along the way of its existence 
happily indifferent to the path and 
fortunes of its other half. 

The Erie Railroad, physical, tra- 
verses one of the finest routes in 
the United States, connecting New 
York City with the great lakes and 
the ‘ West.’ It is a broad-gauge 
road; but its position and facilities 
have given it such a practical power 
of coercion over other lines, that 
many of these have laid a third rail 
for the express purpose of effecting 
the Erie-Connection. 

But theinterest of our tale centres 
in tracing the chequered. fortunes 
of the road financial, whose fluctua- 
tions have in a day enriched and 
ruined hundreds, and which has 
probably wrought more mischief 
with the morals and happiness of 
the community than all the sub- 


stantial benefits conferred on the 
people by the road physical can 
compensate in a generation. The 
road emerged from the hands of its 
projectors burdened under a load 
of debt, against which it seemed 
doubtful whether even the wonder- 
ful elasticity of an American western 
railroad could bear up. First, se- 
cond, third, fourth and fifth mort- 
gage bonds, for indefinite millions, 
had been issued at the enormous 
discount which is necessary in order 
to make the risk of such an invest- 
ment sufficiently tempting to capi- 
talists. Even among the share- 
holders there was the favouritism 
of ‘preferred’ and of ‘common’ 
stock ; though both seemed likely 
soon to find that wretched equality 
of nothingness which awaits all 
human distinctions in the grave. 
About 1860 and 1861 the shares 
had hardly any quotable value in 
the market. In the rather power- 
ful phraseology of Wall Street, 
‘you couldn’t give away Erie stock.’ 
But better times were at hand. So 
soon as the paper money got fairly 
abroad, western railroads entered 
upon a rapid advance. Three causes 
combined to aid this: First, there 
was the really legitimate cause of a 
substantial and rapidly increasing 
prosperity. By 1864 many a road 
was boldly squaring its shoulders, 
which a very few years before had 
been bowed beneath an apparently 
overwhelming incubus. Their enor- 
mous debts, too, contracted in gold, 
but remaining of the same numerical 
value, were in fact reduced by all 
the difference between gold and 
paper. Then there was the inevi- 
table inflation attendant upon the 
‘Legal Tender Act.’ Finally, there 
was the illegitimate and noxious 
influence of wild speculation, into 
which even the most prudent busi- 
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ness men were tempted by reason 
of the confusion and stoppage pro- 
duced in many branches of trade 
and industry, which prevented 
them from using their capital in 
the ordinary quarters. Never in 
the world’s history has there been 
a sway, at once so reckless, so 
popular, and so long continued, of 
sheer undisguised speculation, as 
has been within America, and espe- 
cially within New York City as its 
grand central focus, for seven years 
past. 

It was not long before the Erie 
Railroad drew far ahead of all com- 
petitors, and became the favourite 
of the whole ‘street.’ Partly this 
was due to chance; but partly also 
to more tangible qualities, attrac- 
tive to those who understood all 
the ‘ points’ of a promising corpo- 
ration. What these points were 
will be made clear in the course of 
our narrative. So the most pro- 
minent and daring of the profes- 
sional speculators ‘took hold’ of 
Erie; and soon the outside world 
gazed with astonishment at the 
rapid succession of astounding phe- 
nomena. Some unaccountable cause 
suddenly set the price of this poor 
worthless stock upon a vigorous 
ascent. Up it went, and up, and 
still up. It seemed doubtful when 
or where it would stop, or indeed 
whether it would ever stop. Those 
who had been willing to ‘give it 
away’ began to feel very silly when 
they saw it rising to $20 per share, 
then $30, $50, $75, par, and at last 
even reaching the neighbourhood of 
$130. Not that this was a regular 
or an unbroken advance. For se- 
veral days the stock would take a 
succession of great upward leaps; 
then suddenly it would pause, 
would fluctuate one or two dollars 
per day for a time, as if feeling a 
little giddy and uncertain in a posi- 
tion so unusually elevated, and 
then would fall down again as fast 
as it had gone up. A rise and a 
fall of fifty per cent. in a week 
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soon ceased to arouse any especial 
wonder. When the stock was high 
it was almost impossible to buy it. 
When it was low, it was as abun- 
dant as cherries in June; multi- 
tudes then seemed anxious to get 
rid of hundreds and thousands of 
shares for half, or even less than 
half of the price which had not in- 
duced them to sell a single share 
the week before. Precisely who 
owned all the stock and behaved in 
this eccentric manner, refusing to 
part with any of it at a high price, 
and casting it forth in unlimited 
amounts at a low price, nobody 
ever knew. Widows and orphans 
were sometimes said to hold some 
of it. If this was true, they were 
certainly the most abused members 
of those much abused classes: but 
we have always regarded the state- 
ment as probably purely rhetorical. 
The stock-holder’s book was no 
authority on this point. One man’s 
shares stood in another’s name. 
Brokers, who might represent any- 
body, and money-lenders, to whom 
the real purchaser had hypothecated 
his shares as security for the loan 
with which he had bought them, 
had their names down for the great 
bulk of it. Only one thing the 
public was allowed to know, and 
that was, that these gentlemen who 
conducted their business on so ex- 
traordinary a principle, succeeded 
in educing from it a no less extra- 
ordinary result, and were rapidly 
accumulating gigantic fortunes. 
The world has seen similar spec- 
tacles before. The mania seemed 
to possess everybody. Old-fashioned 
merchants abandoned the principles 
of a lifetime and ‘ tool: a flyer,’ or in 
other words, bought a few hundred 
shares of Erie. Professional men, 
tired of their slow gains; clerks, 
sick of starvation salaries; clergy- 
men, dissatisfied with a niggardly 
stipend, followed fast in the same 
course. Even the fair sex, practi- 
callyasserting woman’s rights under 
cover of a broker, dabbled in Erie 
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shares. Month after month and 
year after year the stock continued 
upon its strange and incomprehen- 
sible course. Now the ‘bulls’ ran 
the quotations high up, anon the 
‘bears’ depressed them with cor- 
responding vehemence. All the 
while only the rascals prospered. 
Honest ‘outsiders’ who did not 
help to pull the unseen wires which 
kept the delusive figure so giddily 
dancing, naturally failed to ‘catch 
the step,’ and their money was in- 
evitably transferred to the pockets 
of the ‘ operators,’ who safely 
managed everything from behind 
the scenes. Too often the losers 
did not escape with a simple finan- 
cial ruin. An equally severe havoc 
had been worked with their mental 
faculties, kept so cruelly on the 
rack, and with their moral quali- 
ties, debauched by the spirit of wild 
gambling. Every ‘corner’ in the 
stock brought misery and despair 
to many a fireside that might other- 
wise have never known these visi- 
tants. Yet, still the heartless game 
went on with steadily increasing 
activity. In time, from the strug- 
gling confusion of ‘bulls’ and 
‘bears,’ ‘cliques’ and ‘ pools,’ 
‘rings’ and ‘operators,’ two men 
emerged, who quickly proved an 
overmatch for all rivals. Erie fell 
into the hands, sometimes concor- 
dant, sometimes hostile, of Corne- 
hus Vanderbilt and Daniel Drew. 
In the spring of 1868 the desperate 
conflict between these men for the 
mastery, in the fall of the same 
year their renewed good-fellowship, 
and the stupendous results atten- 
dant in turn upon each of these 
phases, capped the climax of in- 
terest, and form the matter of our 
tale. - 

Between the two, preference is 
decidedly to be given to Mr. Van- 
derbilt, who must be acknowledged 
to have his good traits, and to be 
im many respects superior to pro- 
fessional speculators, among whom 
he assumes the royal dignity and 
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superior moral tone of a Getulian 
lion among the hysenas and jackals 
of the desert. He is enormously 
rich. So rich, that in counting his 
money by millions the world can- 
not guess, and probably he himself 
would be puzzled to say, whether 
the sum is two or three millions 
more or less. The foundation of 
his huge fortune was laid in steam- 
ship lines, whence he gained his 
popular sobriquet of ‘the commo- 
dore.’ Now he is ‘the Railroad 
King.’ As stockholder, he may be 
said to own railroads as lesser mil- 
lionnaires own houses. The Hudson 
River Railroad, the Harlem Rail- 
road, the New York Central Rail- 
road, are always spoken of as his 
private property, so overwhelming 
is the influence which he can bring 
to bear in each from his actual or 
virtual ownership of a controlling 
amount of their respective shares. 
These roads ‘the commodore’ cer- 
tainly manages with great skill. 
His administrative and executive 
ability is immense. He has intro- 
duced into every department great 
vigour and thoroughness, and the 
public are well pleased with the 
fruits of his labour. He appears 
ambitious of the fame of conducting, 
his roads in the best possible man- 
ner; and he takes such a pride in 
their appearance and appointments 
as a hunting gentleman takes in his 
stud. 


The purchase and setting in order 
of a long and busy line of railroad 
is an affair of sufficient magnitude 
to give even a man of Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s capacity a year or two of oc-~ 


cupation. So it was not until the 
year 1867 that he found himself at 
leisure to go seriously about the 
buying up of the Erie road. About 
that time he took the matter in 
hand with his accustomed vigour. 
But he soon found that he was 
poaching on the manor of another 
gentleman, who had very little of 
either love or forbearance towards 
trespassers, Daniel Drew had for 
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a long time—long, that is, as time 
is measured in the whirl of Wall 
Street— regarded Erie as his own 
special preserve. It was set all 
over with his spring-guns and man- 
traps, in which he daily caught 
throngs of unwary intruders, and 
never let them go till they had 
emptied their pockets into his pri- 
vate coffers. But the machinery 
which brought the luckless Browns, 
Joneses, and Robinsons to their 
miserable marrow-bones, had no 
terrors for a potentate of Vander- 
bilt’s stature. Mr. Drew had long 
been a director and treasurer of the 
company. His high-minded pro- 
ceedings while an incumbent of 
these positions of trust, had gained 
him the nickname of ‘ the specula- 
tive director.’ No title was ever 
more justly given. He was a mere 
speculator, excelling the ordinary 
ruck of speculators in no other qua- 
lity than a superior artfulness, secur- 
ing a superior success. His craft and 
subtlety were immeasurable, and 
had always proved invincible. But 
his sole aim was to put money into 
his own pocket by the skilful en- 
snaring of the speculating public. 
How much regard he had for the 
true interests of the road, may be 
inferred from the fact that he was 
wont to go into vast ‘short opera- 
tions ;’ or, in other words, to man- 
ceuvre for a fall in the market value 
of the shares of the corporation of 
which he was the conscientious and 
honourable managing officer. Nei- 
ther did he scruple in prosecuting 
his noble designs to use, and even 
to stretch far beyond the law, all 
the official powers which most men 
in similar positions conceive to have 
been entrusted to them for far other 
and contrary purposes. But Mr. 
Drew had his reward in the coveted 
shape of an enormous fortune ; 
much less than Mr. Vanderbilt’s, 
certainly, yet more at the owner’s 
control, since none of it was locked 
up in permanent investments. 

In 1866 Mr. Treasurer Drew en- 
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tered upon a magnificent campaign, 
from which he reaped golden lau- 
rels, The stock was quoted at $97 
per share, or thereabouts. This 
was a very high price, yet nobody 
knew but that it might be $160 in 
a week. So Mr. Drew, through 
his brokers, found no difficulty in 
making ‘short sales’ to the amount 
of several thousand shares. That 
is to say, he entered into contracts 
by which he agreed to deliver, and 
other parties agreed to receive, 
within a stated period, so many 
hundred or thousand shares at the 
market price on the day of the bar- 
gain. Mr. Drew had not in his 
possession, at the time of sale, the 
shares he bargained to deliver, but 
had to buy them up in the interval 
before his contract fell due. So it 


must be that, if, as the day of de- 
livery drew near, the stock was 
worth $125 per share, Mr. Drew 
would have to buy it at that price 
and transfer it to persons who 
would pay him only $97 per share. 


The difference in such case would 
be an outright loss for Mr. Drew. 
But if on the other hand, before 
the time of delivery the price should 
fall to $50 per share, then Mr. 
Drew could buy for this sum what 
he could oblige others to take from 
him at $97; and then the dif- 
fernce of $47 per share on several 
hundreds:or thousands of shares, 
would be the very handsome pro- 
fit which would remain in his 
hands at the conclusion of the trans- 
action. 

Accordingly, after Mr. Drew had 
effected ‘short sales’ to a sufficiently 
extensive amount, he proceeded to 
the next stage of his little game. 
He found no difficulty in completing 
an arrangement between Daniel 
Drew, Treasurer, and Daniel Drew, 
Individual Spectator, by which the 
latter personage lent to the former 
the little sum of three and a half 
millions of dollars. But since it 
was not to be expected that any 
person should lend on simple credit 
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any sum to so notoriously impe- 
cunious and slippery a creditor as 
the Erie Railroad Company, there- 
fore the Treasurer made over as 
collateral security to the Individual 
Speculator twenty-eight thousand 
shares of the capital stock of the 
company, hitherto unissued, and 
three millions of dollars in bonds, 
convertible at the holder’s option 
into stock. The Individual was 
well pleased with this opportune 
receipt of shares. Also he at once 
converted his bonds into thirty 
thousand shares more of stock, and 
so found no less than fifty-eight 
thousand shares at his instant 
private control. Forthwith he 
emptied the whole of this enormous 
amount into the broking-offices of 
Wall Street and Broad Street, and he 
generously parted with any quantity 
of shares at the lowest price which 
any one was pleased to offer for 
them, a basis on which sales were 
rapidly effected. Down went the 
quotations. Where the lowest bid- 


der was the most favoured, nobody 
cared to bid high. The innocent 
‘outsiders’ said that Erie had been 
abandoned by its friends, and would 
sink to its proper value, which was 
indeed a very doubtful but a very 


small amount. So it happened 
that when several gentlemen were 
obliged to pay to Mr. Drew $97 
per share for many thousands of 
shares, this lucky financier was able 
to buy these shares for delivery at 
prices in the neighbourhood of 
$50 each. The necessary result 
has been already explained. 

For several months longer Mr. 
Drew remained ,theundisputed mon- 
arch of Erie. But Mr. Vanderbilt 
was quietly preparing to claim it as 
hisown. At the annual election of 
officers in the autumn of 1867 great 
was the astonishment of all when 
the hitherto unquestioned despotism 
of Mr. Drew appeared to have been 
80 thoroughly undermined that he 
was not even chosen among the 
directors. It is not improbable that 
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this discomfiture was the earliest 
intimation he had of the designs of 
his great compeer. It was an awk- 
ward situation for him. The three 
and a half million loan was still un- 
paid ; and it might be very incon- 
venient to return the security if 
demand were made on him at an 
untimely moment when the market 
for the stock had temporarily es- 
caped from his control. What in- 
ducements he held out to Mr. 
Vanderbilt, or what motives influ.e 
enced that gentleman, cannot be 
surely known. But the upshot 
was that a Vanderbilt director 
obligingly resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Drew, who again 
became treasurer. For a time all 
was tranquillity and peace—a peace 
which cost the outside public dear, 
but which was doubtless grateful 
and profitable to the great allies. It 
proved, however, to be only one of 
those unnaturally lovely periods 
which sailors term a ‘ weather- 
breeder.” On the 17th February, 
A.D, 1868—a day long memorable 
in Wall Street—the tempest burst. 
That forenoon a Vanderbilt di- 
rector appeared before a judge of 
the Supreme Court of New York, 
and from him obtained an injunc- 
tion forbidding the Erie Railroad 
Company to settle its outstand- 
ing accounts with Mr. Drew in 
any shape whatsoever. Forty- 
eight hours later, proceedings were 
begun through the Attorney-Gene- 
ral for the removal of Drew from 
the treasurership, and numerous 
charges, as if from a copious reser- 
voir, of malfeasance in office were 
madeagainst him. Onthe 3rd March 
another injunction issued against 
the company and Mr. Drew, for- 
bidding the issue of stock in any 
shape, the conversion of bonds, or 
the filling of existing contracts—in 
short, tying them both up so hard 
and fast that they seemed quite 
helpless. The truth was that Mr. 
Vanderbilt, pursuing the magnifi- 
cent and imposing style in which 
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he loved to do business, and which 
he usually found so irresistible, had 
laid his plans for buying up by 
sheer outright purchase the bulk of 
the Eriestock. As a collateral con- 
venience, he proposed to prevent its 
indefinite increase by the indefa- 
tigable Drew, and to keep that un- 
certain personage in such a con- 
dition that he might at any moment 
be called upon to diminish ma- 
terially the outstanding number of 
shares by a return of his collateral 
security. 

Now were the eager watchers of 
this exciting warfare in a sad quan- 
dary. If they were wont to quake 
before Vanderbilt, they were also 
wont to tremble before Drew. If 
the one might be compared to a 
lion, yet the other was very like a 
serpent. The odds were given upon 
Vanderbilt certainly, but the odds 
found no lack of confident takers. 
Drew maintained a serene and 
equable coolness. He held his 


peace, and went steadily on ‘ selling 
short’ very heavily. 


Vanderbilt 
was buying almost as fast. The 
stock slowly but firmly rose. 

In New York there is a custom 
among litigants, as peculiar to that 
city, it is to be hoped, as it is 
supreme within it, of retaining a 
judge as well as a lawyer. Espe- 
cially in such litigation as that 
now impending, it was absolutely 
essential to each party to have some 
magistrate in whom they could 
place implicit confidence in an hour 
of sudden emergency. Such com- 
modities are not difficult to be 
come by in the Temple of Jus- 
tice, conducted a@ la New York. 
It was of course inevitable that 
Mr. Drew should move sooner or 
later, and that he too should move 
in the Courts. To this end he 
also desired to have his own pecu- 
liar judge. He threw out a decoy 
judge, so to speak, at first; pro- 
curing an unimportant injunction 
from him just by way of prologue. 
The Vanderbilt party played off a 
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counter delusion justice. But when 
the curtain did roll up upon Drew’s 
real act in the play, it exposed to 
view still another judge, the fourth 
who had so far appeared. This 
personage was not designed for a 
mere walking gentleman. He was 
cast for a leading active part; and 
he entered on its performance with 
spirit. On the morning of the 
10th March a myrmidon of Drew 
charged before this judge that 
Vanderbilt and sundry others had, 
in the month previous, combined, 
‘to speculate in the stock of the 
said Erie Railroad, and to use the 
process of the Courts for the pur- 
pose of atding their speculation :’ 
that in pursuance of the concerted 
plans to this end, the proceedings 
had been instituted. Upon this 
showing Mr. Drew’s judge issued 
his mandate against all Mr. Drew’s 
enemies, prohibiting them all alike 
from doing anything further which 
might be disagreeable to Mr. 
Drew; and especially from con- 
tinuing to prosecute their suits 
against him : also directing that the 
Drewites should continue the manu- 
facture of stock from bonds. This 
business was very quickly con- 
cluded. One would have almost 
imagined that the actors had all 
rehearsed their parts beforehand, 
with such glib precision did they 
rattle through them. 

Mr. Drew contemplated his _posi- 
tion with a justifiable sensation of 
triumph. He had matched his 
Roland against Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
Oliver, with a very ingenious re- 
sult. For if the Vanderbilt judge 
had forbidden him to create new 
stock, on the other hand his own 
judge, who was quite as good a 
man, had imperatively ordered him 
to doso. If he was reduced to the 
sad necessity of disobeying one or 
other of the equal magistrates, he 
at least might indulge himself in the 
little comfort of a choice between 
them. Like a grateful person he 
chose to obey his own judge. 
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So quickly had the legal transac- 
tion been concluded ; so prompt was 
Mr. Drew’s action upon it (for it is 
not to be supposed that it took him 
wholly by surprise); that on this 
same 10th March ten millions of 
dollars in bonds were converted 
into one hundred thousand shares of 
new stock, which forthwith in- 
undated the market through the 
flood-gates of Mr. Drew’s brokers. 
Down went the stock, fifteen per 
cent. in less than an hour. Mr. 
Drew had every reason to be satis- 
fied with the result of his ‘ short 
operation.” Those who had believed 
in him waxed jubilant and rich; 
those who had placed their faith 
in Vanderbilt were disheartened 
and poor. All alike were astounded 
at his boldness and wondered how 
long his endless fertility, craft, and 
audacity would suffice to keep him 
triumphant. According to their 


respective views on this important 
problem, the ‘ outsiders’ bought or 
sold merrily, to add to their gains 


or to retrieve their losses. They 
had not long to wait for his next 
move, which when executed, ex- 
cited no slight amusement. He 
was not the man to sit quietly 
down and wait for another of the 
irate ’s abundant injunctions. 
Rather he preferred to preserve his 
well earned mastery by putting 
himself beyond the reach of assault. 
Accordingly in the morning of the 
day following his grand coup he 
assembled the president and most 
of the directors at his treasurer’s 
office, when in extraordinary tur- 
moil and haste, these worthy gen- 
tleman fell zealously to work, 
gathering together the books, papers 
bonds, and money—being ‘ bales of 
greenbacks’ — of the Company. 
With these crammed into every 
species of receptacle, the alarmed 
body of financiers got into carriages 
and made their rapid way to Jersey 
City. In another State, beyond 
the jurisdiction of Barnard, they 
breathed freely. This Hegira was 
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so sudden that all the directors 
could not be collected to take part 
in it. Those who were left behind 
stole stealthily over the river by 
themselves, in open boats, and found 
their hilarious comrades in their 
refuge in the State of New Jersey. 
A search, which would have secured 
the most artful murderer who ever 
‘stumped’ the detectives, found 
only two members of the board still 
lurking in the City of New York. 
We do not propose to follow the 
intricacies of this conflict in the 
Courts through all its devious 
windings. The most astute lawyers 
in New York soon quite lost all 
knowledge of their whereabouts, 
and wandered helpless in the un- 
traceable labyrinth. A few new 
suits were begun, multitudes of 
motions were made, hearings had, 
and decrees entered. They went 
for nothing, however. No counsel 
could pretend to say what effect 
they ought to have, and neither 
litigant paid the slightest attention 
to them. The Vanderbilt party in- 
deed executed one amusing enough 
manceuvre, which was probably due 
to the keen sense of humour of their 
clever counsel, for they gained 
nothing, and could have expected 
to gain nothing, by it. They went 
before their judge, and asked for 
the appointment of a receiver of the 
assets of the Erie Railroad. The 
judge seemed quite pleased with 
the idea, and showed his sense of 
the merits of the Vanderbilt faction 
by the appropriate selection of Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s son-in-law for the 
position. All the assets having 
been some time before ferried across 
the Hudson into New Jersey, and 
there being still held in the shrewd 
custody of Mr. Drew and his friends, 
the ‘ receiver’ very naturally found 
nothing ‘substantial to receive. 
But to keep the ball of professional 
wit going, the Drew judge issued 
an injunction forbidding any clerk 
of the Courts to enter the order for 
the appointment of the receiver. 
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So all day long there was a hasty 
scramble on the part of the Drewites 
to get the injunction served on 
every officer of the Court from the 
judges downward, and on the part 
of the Vanderbilt men to find some 
officer who had not had service 
made on him and who would do 
their bidding. Towards midnight 
the race was won by the Vanderbilt 
runners, who discovered an obscure 
official and persuaded him, by some 
satisfactory method, to make the 
entry. It was a matter of no con- 
sequence, we believe, except that at 
the end of the warfare, the son-in- 
law got a snug little fortune allotted 
to him as compensation for his 
arduous duties in keeping nothing 
in particular. 

All this litigation now had come to 
a pass in which it could do nobody 
any good. Neither party could 
reasonably hope, at any rate for an 
indefinite period, to accomplish his 
end by its aid. It had become a 
public scandal to a degree such that 
all parties concerned were very 
ready to draw a veil athwart it. So 
the whole business, including now 
nearly a round dozen of suits, and 
each suit full of inextricable com- 
plications, was quietly abandoned. 
Nobody probably ever knew pre- 
cisely how the various proceedings 
were finally disposed of. They dis- 
appeared ; as it were they went out, 
like neglected lamps burning down 
for want of oil. Nobody would 
have anything to do with them, and 
like bastard children, they were left 
to starve as quietly and with as little 
talk as might be. 

When it became clear beyond dis- 
pute that the victory was not to be 
won by either party in the courts 
of law, and that the ground must 
be changed, the versatile Drew met 
the emergency with his accustomed 
promptitude. The man of many 
wiles, from the cheerful security of 
Jersey City, prepared and sent forth 
a little Bill for the consideration of 
the Legislature of the State of New 
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York. This trenchant document 
undertook to ratify and render valid 
by legislative authority the pro- 
ceedings of Treasurer Drew, in the 
conversion of bonds into stock, on 
the 19th February and the 3rd 
March last past, to the amount of 
ten millions of dollars; and also 
forbade any stockholder, director, 
or officer of any of the three roads 
above named as owned by Vander- 
bilt, from being a director or officer 
of the Erie road; thus combining 
in the same dose prevention for the 
future with cure for the past. The 
move was a daring one. The sub- 
stantial immorality, if not the tech- 
nical invalidity, of Mr. Drew’s pro- 
ceedings was patent to the world. 
His present undertaking was based 
solely on a reliance, which the re- 
sult showed to be only too sound, 
upon the excessive rascality of the 
New York Legislature. In a body 
which had any regard whatsoever 
to either its duty or its reputation, 
not one vote could have been rea- 
sonably expected for this Bill. But 
Mr. Drew knew only too well that 
the legislators of New York had 
long since learned to ignore the 
existence of duty, and had finally 
abandoned all effort to preserve 
even the semblance of reputation. 
The members flocked to Albany, 
like beeves to a cattle-mart. All 
were for. sale, and each brought 
a price proportioned to his weight. 
Mr. Drew, having introduced his 
Bill, began to buy up votes in 
Albany, in very much the same 
style in which he had previously 
been wont to buy up shares in Wall 
Street. He managed his dealings 
in legislators with the same astute- 
ness and success with which he had 
managed the ‘corners’ and the 
‘pools’ in Erie. Vanderbilt, of 
course, entered the field against him. 
But it must be acknowledged that 
the few respectable members in the 
Senate and in the Assembly were 
arrayed in opposition to this nefa- 
rious Bill. The battle was first 
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fought out in the Senate. Of 
course, in such conflicts, the op- 
posing factions must be closely 
matched. If either showed a decided 
superiority of numbers the price of 
votes would go down very fast. So 
it was now impossible to be abso- 
lutely sure of the preponderance. 
One senator, especially, gave a great 
deal of anxiety and concern to the 
conscientious friends of both par- 
ties by remaining up to the last 
moment in a state of tantalising, 
and not improbably lucrative, inde- 
cision. All eyes were turned with 
mingledinterest, disgust, and amuse- 
ment upon thescene. Speculation, 
of course, was rife, and Erie bounded 
up and down like an india-rubber 
ball. Bets were abundant; and the 


telegraph to New York City daily 
announced on which party odds 
were given, and what was the last 
gossip about the important ‘ doubt- 
ful senator.’ 

The entertainment was materially 
enhanced for cynical spectators, 


whose property was not staked on 
the results, by a little interlude 
which occurred. It appeared that 
there was one man in the Legisla- 
ture who was so wanting in the 
primary qualification for a New 
York politician, as to be stung by 
the taunts and gibes which the news- 
paper press from every side daily 
hurled against the honourable body 
sitting at Albany. In a rash moment 
this sensitive gentleman brought 
forward an ill considered motion. 
He was ‘an extremely radical man,’ 
‘perhaps not influenced by im- 
proper motives,’ but ‘misled’ un- 
questionably, and he rose in his 
place and said he feared there had 
been some corruption in connection 
with all this Erie business, and sug- 
gested a committee of investigation. 
There was a little flutter at his re- 
marks, but the affair was very dis- 
creetly conducted in a manner 
which saved the tender feelings of 
every one concerned, or supposed 
to be concerned. A committee was 
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ordered ; but upon it were carefully 
named only such persons as could 
be depended upon to do nothing in 
particular; and who, faithful to 
their trust, were not depended upon 
in vain. Shortly afterwards occa- 
sion was found for bringing this 
reckless ‘radical member,’ .in the 
custody of the Sergeant at Arms, 
before the bar of the House, to 
receive a reprimand for having said 
something derogatory to the pure 
fame of a brother legislator. 

On the 14th day of April, the 
odds, after a spirited debate, were 
offered on the Drew party. On the 
15th a terrible accident occurred on 
the Erie road. In passing around 
a sharp curve which wound about 
the brow of a precipice, and crossed 
the deep bed of a mountain stream, 
a rail broke. Four carriages were 
precipitated down the sides of the 
gorge. They bounded down, turn- 
ing complete summersets in their 
frightful course, and were shivered 
to atoms at the bottom. Twenty- 
two persons were killed outright ; 
all the survivors were horribl 
mangled, and many mortally in- 
jured. One carriage was burned to 
cinders. Only two persons out of 
its entire complement of passengers 
were supposed to have escaped. 
The disaster had every element of 
horror which can be conceived as 
attendant upon such an incident. 
The country read the sickening 
reports with alarm and horror, and 
learned with wrathful indignation 
that the cause of the accident was 
the use of a rail at this dangerous 
point of the road which had been 
worn literally to rags, and which 
the company though so lately put 
in funds to the extent of many 
millions furnished from its trea- 
surer’s generous and inexhaustible 
coffers, had not been at the expense 
of replacing. The cry of popular 
reprobation was loud, almost fierce. 
But it was impossible to see any 
cause for imagining it to have had 
the slightest effect on the treasurer. 
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On the 16th April, the telegram 
still reported the odds in his favour. 
The faith of his noble supporters 
was unshaken. Not one of them 
flinched from his plighted con- 
victions. All seemed secure, and 
on the 18th April, only two days 
after the disaster, his friends ven- 
tured to take the final vote in the 
Senate. Drew fell short by one of 
the requisite number, seventeen. A 
demand was made that absentees 
be summoned. One absentee was 
seized and broughtin. He cast his 
vote for Drew’s Bill, and filled up 
the needed seventeen. Some persons 
suspected that this absence and 
opportune finding had all been pre- 
arranged asa polite and safe tribute 
to appearances. So it was tele- 


graphed from Albany, that the Bill 
had passed the Senate; and that 
the ‘boys’ in the Assembly (or 
Lower House) were ‘licking their 
chops,’ in anticipation of dealing 
with ‘such a great moral question.’ 
Clearly the telegraph-operators had 


speculated on the Drew side, and 
felt facetious and jolly. 

But meantime the two comba- 
tants were getting well sick of this 
style of fighting. It lacked that 
element of security, which to their 
cautious view, formed the most 
pleasing feature of those ordinary 
manceuvres by which in Wall Street 
they had long been wont to absorb 
the funds of ‘ outsiders.’ This sheer 
buying up of legislators was about 
as bad as outright buying up of 
stock. Further, apart from being 
an expensive and uncertain opera- 
tion, it was offensive to the delicate 
taste of these connoisseur ‘operators,’ 
as being a coarse and brutal way of 
doing by main strength what they 
were accustomed to think could be 
much more genteelly and scientifi- 
cally effected by art. Then, too, 
the outside world were just as likely 
to be right as themselves, in esti- 
mating the probable result of the 
canvassing at Albany. This was a 
material evil. These considerations 
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laid the train for the following 
series of facts. 

On February 17 the stock had 
been selling in the neighbourhood 
of $79 per share. By March 17 it 
had fallen to $65. On March 1g 
it was up again to $724, with great 
excitement in the market. But by 
April 16 the repeated announce. 
ments from Albany of odds decidedly 
in favour of Drew, drove it down 
again to near $65. It was again 
just restlessly achieving the usual 
reactionary rise, when suddenly, 
on April 21, in the forenoon, came 
many hasty messages over the 
wires from Albany, that the Drew 
Bill had passed the Assembly. This 
was unanticipated news. Those 
who looked for this as the final 
result, had not looked for it at so 
early a day. It created the utmost 
excitement and confusion. The 
brokers rushed to sell their own 
and their customers’ stock. In a 
few minutes the quotations were 
again at $65, and it was not easy 
to find buyers. This was the con- 
dition of affairs between noon and 
one o’clock. But at one o’clock the 
inconstant gale veered in an instant 
and set in equally strong from the 
opposite quarter. By four o’clock 
in the afternoon Erie sold at $71, 
a rise of eleven per cent. in three 
hours, succeeding a fall of half that 
amount .in one hour. How many 
fortunes of those ill-starred beings, 
the ‘ outsiders,’ were made and lost 
in those four brief and anxious 
hours dignified history hath taken 
no note. But numerous as must 
have been the losers, and severely 
as they must have suffered (many 
doubtless to the degree of utter 
ruin), they had the pleasure of 
hearing that there had been a 
method in the matter, though they 
did not learn it till too late. Be- 
tween Saturday and Monday, it 
was soon told, hands had been 
struck between the combatants. 
Means had been found for making 
the apparently hostile legislation 
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perfectly satisfactory to Vanderbilt, 
and in like manner for making a 
sudden rise ‘in the shares very 
agreeable to Drew. The two had 
made up with each other quickly, 
after the injunction of Scripture. 
Only one rule was inflexibly fol- 
lowed: The public expected the 
stock to go down; it did go up. 
The public lost, and somebody, of 
course, gained. The treaty was 
signed and sealed in secret. But 
it was more potent than many 
treaties, longer in the making, 
have proved to be; for it effected a 
permanent peace. Erie was soon 
left to fluctuate gently, a few dollars 
one way in one week, and back 
again in the week following; like 
a drowsy old lady, nodding to sleep 
in her chair. Time must be given 
to the scandal to blow over. Rest 
and forgetfulness must ensue. Then 
by-and-by it would be time to go 
to work again and reap from the 
ever-maturing field of the ‘out- 
siders ’ another harvest. 

New York is a vile place in the 
heats of an American summer, 
especially in the month of August 
and early in September. Foul, 
dusty, and hot, it breeds illness and 
ensures perpetual discomfort. The 
thermometer often ranges in the 
neighbourhood of 100° Fahrenheit 
for days in succession. It is not to 
be expected that those who have 
money to spend, or to lose, should 
stay to spend or lose it under such 
disagreeable circumstances. The 
stock-market at this season is usually 
left free from the raids of all ‘ first- 
class operators.’ The August and 
September of 1868 were no excep- 
tion to the general rule. In the 
heat, both Drew and Vanderbilt 
slept. But the seed of harmony, 
which they had sown in the spring- 
time, bourgeoned sturdily in this 
growing season, and by the autumn 
the expected jovial harvest was 
ready for the hands of the reapers. 
This time the whole country suf- 
fered. Merchants of every class 
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and degree, even labourers, felt the 
fearful and destroying weight of 
the hands of those who speculated 
in Erie. The new scheme was 
thoroughly novel, but was one of 
the most mischievous, cruel, and 
cold-blooded acts of villany that 
has ever been perpetrated within 
the technicality of the law. Here- 
tofore the scene of contest had been 
confined to the Stock Exchange, 
and persons who had strength of 
mind enough to resist the vicious 
allurements of that quarter, were at 
least free from direct injury from 
the business conducted there. But 
now everywhere the wheels of 
honest, legitimate, necessary busi- 
ness were seriously clogged, often 
were completely stopped. The pro- 
sperous and honourable merchant 
in high standing was plunged in 
sudden and undeserved bankruptcy. 
For the wisest man could never 
have forecast the abnormal condi- 
tion of the whole American busi- 
ness world, which was so suddenl 
and so skilfully brought about by 
three or four unprincipled men, 
always hitherto ignored in the more 
respectable circles of business men. 
Even the daily labourer, thrown out 
of employment, could not get bread 
and fire for the family which in 
ordinary times he could keep sup- 
plied with every substantial com- 
fort. Alarm and terror spread 
through the land. A panic seized 
the whole community. Failures 
increased on every side. In a state 
of affairs for which the history of 
no business community in the world 
furnished a precedent, every one 
was equally unable to read the 
future. The distress, the misery, 
were universal; no, not quite uni- 
versal, for the Erie clique were 
quietly rolling up Oriental fortunes. 
The tale is as follows: When in 
the month of July Erie appeared 
quite steady at $72 and thereabouts 
per share, business men and capita- 
lists, looking to the causes which 
ought to govern the prosperity, and 
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consequently the value, of railroads 
connecting the western country 
with the seaboard, very justly an- 
ticipated an improvement in their 
business, and a concomitant ad- 
vance in their market value during 
the coming six months. The grain 
crops promised to be unusually 
abundant. The election of General 
Grant included the defeat of the 
repudiationists and the firm main- 
tenance of a sound and honest finan- 
cial policy, and General Grant’s 
election became every day matter 
of greater certainty. So buyers 
were plenty on the Stock Exchange, 
the tendency of prices seemed firmly 
upward, Erie felt the universal in- 
fluence, and all that was offered 
was readily bought at the current 
quotations. Thereupon Mr. Drew 
and his confederates arranged a 
little scheme ; in the profits, if not 
in the preparation, of which, Mr. 
Vanderbilt had the credit of being 
a cheerful participant. As fast as 
the ready purchasers could be in- 
duced to buy, the conspirators freely 
sold. They sold all the stock they 
had, and then they begun to put 
out contracts to deliver stock at a 
future day at the present prices. 
In view of the anticipated advance, 
persons were abundant who agreed 
to take these contracts and to pay 
at a future day the price which the 
stock was worth in the early sum- 
mer. 

When contracts to a sufficiently 
vast amount had been effected with 
persons of unquestionable financial 
responsibility, Mr. Drew and his 
confederates, a little before their 
contracts matured, entered upon a 
series of proceedings intended to 
depress the price of the stock, so 
that they could buy in at a low 
price what they were to dispose of 
fora high price. The simple trick 
of manufacturing new shares was 
the first and most obvious expe- 
dient. So these gentlemen delibe- 
rately created out of nothing—de- 
spising the proverb of the Romans, 
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quite antiquated in these ‘ smart’ 
times—such an immense number of 
new shares of Erie Railway stock as 
literally almost doubled the number 
previously in existence. Straight- 
way they again opened the sluice. 
ways, and the flood of new certifi- 
cates again inundated Wall Street, 
The effect was instant and extra- 
ordinary, and such as we have seen 
it before in Mr. Drew’s campaign 
in 1866. The denizens and fre. 
quenters of that thoroughfare of 
money-changers had learned to 
watch the symptoms in Erie very 
closely. They saw that a fall 
was engineered. They heard that 
still more issues were to be made, 
Everybody resolved to ‘catch step’ 
this time ; and everybody began to 
‘sell short’ at the best price he was 
offered, feeling sure that however 
low it might seem, yet below the 
lowest depth, Mr. Drew might, if 
he chose, find lower deeps still. 
This feeling on the street helped 
the conspirators just so much: it 
broke all confidence in the per- 
manency of the present prices of 
the stock, and sent it down very 
rapidly. 

But there was still a rock ahead. 
The ‘combination’ meant to make 
a boundless profit out of this opera- 
tion, and they had gone into it upon 
a correspondingly magnificent scale. 
Their contracts to deliver were enor- 
mous. Flooded as the street was 
with stock, if they should under- 
take to buy in enough to fill all 
their contracts it would Create a 
demand which would be very sen- 
sibly felt in the market ; at the first 
symptom of a rise in price, the first 
whisper that the Drewites were 
buying, all the other outsiders 
who had sold short would in a 
panic rush to buy in stock to fill 
their own contracts; Erie would 
bound up, and the clique would be 
caught in a trap. This would not 
do, so another scheme of unparal- 
leled audacity and perfect novelty 
was concocted. 
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The National Banks of New York 
are, together, to the United States, 
pretty much what the Bank of 
England is to England. Their 
financial condition governs the fi- 
nancial condition of the whole 
country. The Act under which 
they are established obliges them 
to have always in their vaults a 
reserve of legal tender motes, or 
‘greenbacks’ as they are called, 
equal to twenty-five per cent. of 
the indebtedness of the bank to 
depositors, borrowers, &c. Conse- 
quently, for every diminution of 
the amount of ‘greenbacks’ held 
by a bank it must contract its 
loans by three times that amount. 
This law furnished the ‘ combina- 
tion’ a sure base from which to 
manceuvre. All the stock which 
they had been creating and issuing 
they had sold for cash, and this 
cash was supposed to amount to 
not less than ten millions of dol- 
lars. Besides this sum they con- 


trolled near four millions more. The 
entire amount they deposited among 


the banks of New York City. Then, 
without warning and by simulta- 
neous action, they demanded pay- 
ment of the whole of this immense 
sum, and they demanded it in 
‘greenbacks,’ ‘ Greenbacks’ being 
the only legal tender in the country 
(except the ‘demonetised’ gold), 
the banks were obliged to pay 
over every dollar in ‘greenbacks.’ 
Not only was this enormous sum, 
near fourteen millions of dollars, 
thus withdrawn from circulation 
and locked up in private reposito- 
ries, as it were, in a moment; but 
the same action rendered necessary 
the instant reduction of loans to 
three times that amount, or near 
forty-two millions more. The fi- 
nancial resources of New York 
were substantially reduced at a 
blow by some fifty-five millions of 
dollars, 

The whole country felt the stroke 
like an electric shock. One of 
those terrible panics, which some- 
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times at long intervals shake the 
business world of a kingdom or a 
continent to its very centre, reigned 
in an instant throughout the land. 
Its terrors were aggravated by the 
fact that in the entire absence of 
natural causes, it had been and 
could have been foreseen by no one ; 
and the same reason rendered its 
course and duration equally un- 
certain. Ruin and confusion were 
on every side. In the stock-mar- 
ket all was chaos. Many stocks 
fell thirty per cent. Loans backed 
by the best securities were hardly 
to be obtained at the terrible rate 
of one half of one per cent. per day. 
Even Government bonds fell up- 
wards of five per cent. between 
morning and night. Legitimate 
business was at a stand-still. 
Honest old-fashioned merchants, 
whose toils were a benefit to the 
world, lost the hard-earned gains of 
a laborious lifetime. But the Erie 
clique throve merrily. Their cheer- 
ful countenances’ were the silver 
lining to the dark cloud, and shot 
out gleams of radiant light into the 
blackness about them. Erie was 
selling at $35. They bought in all 
they wanted, and secured a profit 
which it is probably safe to reckon 
at not less than $30 per share—a 
huge percentage! By way of a 
little episode, at this moment, they 
made a lightsome and very success- 
ful raid into the gold market, using 
their store of ready cash to buy up 
all the gold offering for sale, ranning 
up the price, upsetting the whole 
system of foreign exchanges, inflict- 
ing severe losses upon all foreign 
merchants, and through them doing 
a great injury to the commerce of 
the country, but finally making by 
this little incidental by-play a very 
snug profit in ready money for 
themselves. 

But the business was very far 
from done yet. While everybody 
else lay prostrate, breathless and 
exhausted by the sharp agony; 
while the banks, many of which had 
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barely avoided suspension, were 
wound up to the last pitch of ner- 
vous anxiety in divining what might 
be the next development, Mr. Drew 
and his partners were preparing to 
play the last part of a game which 
they considered as only half 
finished. They had played their 
cards to establish a see-saw, and 
their tactics were as successful as 
they were scientific. They proposed 
now to make another profit from a 
rise in Erie, probably little less than 
that which they had just made 
from its fall. When the stock was 
falling, and when on every side 
‘short sales’ were offering, they 
had themselves covertly taken many 
of these short contracts, which the 
‘outsiders,’ in such ill-fated confi- 
dence of being for once at least 
surely in the right, had so lavishly 
put forth at steadily decreasing 
prices. So, in the panic, the clique 
bought up all the stock they were 
able to find, being of course the 
great bulk of all there was in the 
market. Now, when the contracts 
which they had so artfully taken 
from the ‘short sellers’ were ma- 
turing, they ruthlessly demanded 
of these unfortunates the fulfilment 
of their bargains. Very little stock 
was to be had at the brokers’ 
boards, for nearly all was stored 
away safe and sound in the strong 
boxes of the conspirators. Many 
of the short contracts had not been 
made for speculation, but had been 
the method resorted to by English 
and German holders, for saving 
themselves from feeling the full 
force of the anticipated declension 
of the stock to its natural worthless- 
ness. The foreign certificates had 
not yet had time to come across 
the ocean. But Mr. Drew had no 
bowels of compassion. The con- 
tracts, on whosesoever behalf made, 
must be filled. So the brokers had 
to buy the stock from the clique at 
whatever prices they chose to 
name. They were merciful, and 
did not exact more than from $55 
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to $60 per share. Sales were made 
for immediate delivery to persons 
who were obliged to have the shares 
at once, for upwards of $58, at the 
same moment and in the same room 
when and where sales of shares de- 
liverable two days later were made 
at only $48. This extraordinary cir. 
cumstance shows how thoroughly 
‘the combination’ had ‘covered’ 
the ‘shorts.’ The connoisseurs 
thought it, on the whole, the neatest 
and most artful manoeuvre that had 
been accomplished in the six years 
of stock-campaigning. So many of 
the sufferers too were among the 
trans-Atlantic holders, that the 
whole affair seemed not unpatriotic, 

This, however, about finished 
matters. It was no longer easy, 
even among the most demented 
stock-gamblers, to find any one 
with money to lose, who cared either 
to buy or to sell Erie shares. It 
was time for another lull. For the 
present it only behoved the Drew- 
ites to clear up the rubbish which 
their hasty advance and recoil had 
left strewn about. The bulk of 
this rubbish was in the form of cer- 
tificates for any quantity of shares 
in the Erie Railroad, which still re- 
mained in their hands, but upon 
which they no longer set any espe- 
cial value. They could not sell the 
stuff now, and its gradual fall to 
its proper worthlessness was inevi- 
table. If the fall took place while 
the shares were still in their hands 
it would absorb pretty much all 
their gains, vast as these were. The 
president, treasurer, and directors 
of Erie preferred to have their little 
properties invested in nearly any 
other road whatsoever rather than in 
that which they themselves had so 
honestly managed. But no diffi- 
culty baulked their ingenuity long. 
When they could sell their shares 
to nobody else, they sold them to 
the devoted corporation itself. The 
method by which they accomplished 
this was, strange to say, harmless to 
the general public, though not con- 
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ducive to the increase of the fair 
fame of the New York judiciary. 
These gentlemen went before the 
‘Erie Judge.’ That personage 
granted a friendly injunction against 
Mr. Drew and his associates, and 
appointed one of them receiver and 
another custodian of the funds and 
property of the corporation. This 
was as a precaution against the 
issue of any other injunction, and 
the appointment of any other per- 
sons to these important offices of 
trust. Entrenched behind so useful 
a barrier against all intrusion, the 
treasurer and his confréres were 
able to carry out without molesta- 
tion another duty imposed by their 
judgeuponthem. This was simply 
an order authorising the ‘receiver 
to buy, at his own discretion, for 
account of the Erie Railroad, the 
whole or any part of two hundred 
thousand shares of the company’s 
stock, at the reqular market price, 
not to exceed par.’ We have seen 
that the treasury of the road was 
amply stocked with ready money 


with which to make these pur- 
chases from the conspirators; and 
when we remember that they had 
bought their shares at panic prices, 
and see that the regular market 
price after the making of this order 


was $41 per share, we shall be 
relieved from any tender anxiety 
lest Mr. Drew and his friends suf- 
fered any loss by reason of having a 
good deal of the stock still on hand 
when they concluded their ‘ opera- 
tions.’ They now promptly obeyed 
the orders of a judge whom it had 
not always been their wont to 
respect so dutifully. They handed 
over their stock to Mr. Drew in his 
capacity as treasurer, and in the 
same capacity that gentleman paid 
them for the same, from the funds 
of the ‘corporation, a price which 
there is every reason to suppose was 
rather higher than the average cost 
to them. The job was at last 
finished in a clean workmanlike 
manner. 
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Thus ends our tale. Yet it is 
but fair to say that even the limits 
of American patience, always kindly 
extended to ‘smartness,’ seem to 
have been exceeded by the last 
doings of the Erie clique. There 
was a perfect howl of popular in- 
dignation and wrath throughout the 
land, in the midst of which was the 
powerful nucleus furnished by the 
thousands upon thousands who had 
been ruined or brought to the verge 
of ruin by the financial panic, which 
has hardly yet spent its entire force. 
It is true that Mr. Drew and his 
friends have not been visibly 
affected by the weight of universal 
execration. So far from succumb- 
ing to it, they rather triumph in 
their distinguished skill and auda- 
city. They do not hide from the 
public eye, but prefer to show them- 
selves conspicuously. One of them 
has bought out the French opera 
bouffé company, which has been so 
popular in the Eastern cities, and 
daily flaunts himself in the eyes of 
the outraged public as its ‘ pro- 
prietor.’ This gentleman, however, 
is said to have passed his earlier 
manhood in the elevating employ 
of a circus-troupe, and his last 
achievement is probably only an 
affectionate tribute to the memory 
of his youthful prime. But the 
general feeling has exercised: its 
influence upon the national legis- 
lators, who are striving to provide 
against the possibility of a recur- 
rence of similar mancuvres by 
legislative enactment. Also the 
stock of the Erie Railroad is no 
longer called at the regular sessions 
of the New York brokers’ boards; 
nor will it be again admitted upon 
the list until its directors have 
complied with such provisions for 
the public registration of the stock 
as, it is supposed, will effectually 
prevent its future increase or de- 
crease by covert action. For the 
present the road has been resolutely 
sent to Coventry. What the direc- 
tors will do is not yet apparent. 
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Perhaps they are satisfied and will 
retire to enjoy their fortunes in 
an elegant and literary leisure. 
They can afford to do so, if they 
wish. Perhaps even they will seek 
to sanctify the acquiring of much 
by evil means by the devotion of a 
portion of it to benevolent purposes. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has already set 
them an example in this direction, 
and has taken public worship and 
public education under his special 
and liberal patronage, vastly to the 
amusement of the cynical press of 
New York City. 
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Notze.—Among the multitude of 
articles of every description, pub- 
lished in America, in which these 
scandalous proceedings have been 
detailed and reprobated, an article 
in the American Law Review, Oct. 
1868, written by General Charles 
Francis Adams, jun., deserves espe« 
cial notice. It deals with the spring 
proceedings as ‘ An Episode in the 
Courts,’ and displays a picture which 
will astound everybody. This has 
been widely disseminated, and 
doubtless with much effect, in the 
United States. 
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LIFE IN 


INDIA. 


| CHAPTER III. 
INDIA EIGHTY YEARS 


N considering India-from a social 
] point of view, we must divide 
the subject into three epochs. The 
early period when, the’ overland 
route not yet being discovered, com- 
munication with England was a 
matter of months instead of days; 
the twenty or thirty years im- 
mediately preceding the mutiny of 
1857; and the present time. To 
the first of these we must give our 
exclusive attention at some length. 
The second can be treated of when 
we describe social India as it is at 
this day. 

One hundred years ago the 
manners and customs of the English 
in England were widely different 
from what we find them to-day. In 
India, a century ago, the Anglo- 
Indian bore but a faint and merely 
superficial resemblance tothe Anglo- 
Indian of the present time. From 
the Governor-General down to the 
humblest junior factor at a factory, 
from the veteran commandant to 
the junior ensign, the Englishmen 
in India in the middle of the 
eighteenth century no more re- 
sembled their descendants of the 
nineteenth century than the Norman 
horseman who fought at Hastings 
resembled the present proprietor 
of the acres won under the ban- 
ner of William the bastard. To 
some extent the Anglo-Indian of 
1760-70 did observe the fashions, 
manners, and customs prevailing at 
that time in England, only the new 
and evanescent fashions had lost 
their novelty during the six or 
seven months’ voyage round the 
Cape, and the manners and customs 
had to be adapted to a climate 
which rendered much that attached, 
as a matter of course, to every-day 
life in England simply impossible. 
In some instances, the Anglo-Indian 
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of that period went beyond his 
compatriot at home; in others, he 
could only feebly imitate him. 
Within the walls of Fort Willidm 
it was as easy — nay, easier —'to 
drink too much wine as it was 
under the roof-tree of a London 
tavern. A duel could as well come 
off, provided that an early hour 
were selected, near the large banyan 
tree on the Calcutta race-course ‘as 
it could in Battersea fields. And 
the Anglo-Indian of the period did 
drink and fight his duel with as 
perfect satisfaction as though he 
had not been exiled from his native 
land. But there were many things 
that he could not do, or could only 
do incompletely. He could not 
enjoy the pleasures of the society of 
his fellow countrywomen upon as 
large a scale as he had been ac- 
customed to in the country of his 
birth. Englishwomen were scarce. 
It was not the fashion of the time 
to encourage them to come out by 
marrying them when they arrived, 
and few English ladies were ad- 
venturous enough to go out to a 
distant country where a bad climate 
and indifferent society were com- 
bined with a wretched matrimonial 
market. A select few did venture 
and were successful. There were 
English wives ruling Anglo-Indian 
homes even then. But the majority 
of the men lived in single blessed- 
ness or substituted for the civilised 
chain of Hymen the barbarous 
fetters of zenana life. In regard 
to literature, there was at that time 
in India a sad dearth. There was 
no local English journal of repute— 
for journalism could hardly exist in 
a land which was only opened to 
those who were licensed to enter it, 
and where freedom of the press 
was unknown. ‘There was little 
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English literature of any kind ex- 
cept a dull Government gazette ; 
for the few who were in the country 
had other and more remunerative 
occupation than writing. There 
was no native literature, even for 
those who understood the language 
sufficiently to appreciate it; and it 
was idle to attempt to introduce 
into India any English writings 
except those few standard works 
the interest of which survived a 
voyage that might be got through in 
six months, or might be protracted 
indefinitely. There was no adequate 
substitute for club life where society 
was so restricted in number, so 
scattered as to position, and so com- 
pletely separated by the difficulties 
of communication. And there was 
only a feeble show of the amuse- 
ments of the day when nearly 
everything in the way of diversion 
had to be projected by amateurs, 
whose time was principally taken 
up in stirring the waters of 
Pactolus. 

There is no doubt that the 
Anglo-Indian, even then, clung with 
some degree of tenacity to his 
English associations. it is said 
that, go where he will, the Briton 
of the present takes with him his 
Worcester sauce, Bass’s beer, and 
Murray’s Guide-book; and the 
Briton of 1770, being condemned to 
spend the best days of his existence 
in India, did no doubt similarly 
yearn after the pleasures of English 
life. He was excluded by a dreary 
waste of sea from the joys of drink- 
ing pump water, flirting, and dan- 
cing at the wells; from my lady 
Betty Spadille’s card parties in 
Russell Square; from the jovial 
society of the cocoa-club, or coffee- 
house, and from all the fascinations 
of London life. But he did his 
best to have the shadows of those 
good things, the substance of which 
was denied to him, and was so far 
like his modern representative. At 
the same time, however, he adopted 
much of the custom of the natives, 


and fell in with the habits of the 
country to an extent which is now 
utterly unknown. His domestic 
life was too frequently conducted 
on the native system, and the in- 
fluence of zenana society told upon 
his character, or directed his mode 
of living in many ways. 

But what influenced the character 
of the Anglo-Indian of that day 
more than this intercourse with the 
dark-skinned and darker-minded 
houris of the harem was his peculiar 
position in the country quoad the 
natives subject more or less to him, 
and the masters (the Honourable 
E. I. Co.), to whose orders he was, 
professedly, subordinate. When 
Warren Hastings governed India, 
the idea of swaying the country as 
rulers was yet new to us, and the 
ruling power still adhered to its 
trading interests. We had only 
recently secured our position in the 
south from the attack of the French 
and wrested from our Gallic rivals 
that territory lying between the 
River Kistnah and Cape Comorin, 
of which Dupleix was nominated 
governor. We had but yesterday 
deposed the Nuwab Nazim of 
Bengal, our implacable foe Suraj- 
oo-dowlah, and placed a creature of 
our own and a traitor to his country- 
men on the throneof Moorshedabad. 
We still admitted the superiority 
of the title of the Mogul, though 
our obeisance before the Delhi 
throne was but an empty form; 
and we had as yet acquired no 
territorial possession whatever in 
Northern India. A few years since, 
and the natives had seen the power 
of the English all but crushed in 
every part of India. In 1748 
Dupleix, supporting the claims of 
Mirzapha Jung and Chunda Sahib 
to the sovereignty of the Deccan and 
Carnatic, had triumphed over the 
English and their allies, Nazir 
Jung and Anaverdy Khan, and 
made the French flag dominant in 
the Madras Presidency. In 1756 
Suraj-oo-dowlah had, apparently, 
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conquered us finally in Bengal. And 
now that Warren Hastings was go- 
vernor, they saw the British power 
established on a firmer basis than 
ever, the French possessions reduced 
to one or two small trading towns, 
and the house of our enemy, Suraj- 
oo-dowlah, deposed and almost an- 
nihilated. Is it to be wondered at 
that they were impressed by the in- 
domitable courage and perseverance 
of their European conquerors, and 
that, until they learnt, in later 
years, how conquest can be tem- 
pered by moderation, they held 
their lives and fortunes to be at the 
disposal of the English ? 

The history of British admini- 
stration in India during the time 
of Clive and Warren Hastings has 
material in it for half a dozen ro- 
mances. Few novels possess half 
the interest, even in respect of in- 
cident, than is to be found in 
Macaulay’s essays on the lives of 
these two great men. A clerk in 


Madras is called upon by the exi- 


gencies of the time to cast down 
the pen and draw the sword; his 
military genius is recognised at 
once; his successes are brilliant 
almost beyond parallel; and he be- 
comes a distinguished general and 
diplomatist while yet in the very 
spring of manhood. What travel- 
stained hero of G. P. R. James’s 
creation ever occupied a position 
more romantic and perilous than 
that of Clive when, on the bank of 
the Bhagirutty, he debated whether 
he should give battle to Suraj-oo- 
dowlah on the field of Plassey ? 
Having at his command a small 
force barely numbering 3,000 of all 
arms, and that small body princi- 
pally comprised of native sepoys, 
he had to determine whether he 
would meet an army of ten times 
his own strength. It is true that 
he had bought over Meer Jaffir, 
who had engaged to come over to 
the British with his troops when 
the battle commenced. But the 
mercenary who became an ally by 
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one act of treachery might well fail 
at the last moment by another, and 
the assistance of Meer Jaffir was 
but a broken reed to lean upon. 
The council of war called together 
by Clive voted against giving the 
enemy battle, and Clive, moved 
then by prudential considerations, 
voted with the majority. But on 
second thoughts he determined to 
risk all. He took his small army 
into the field, and won a victory 
which made India ours in the face 
of odds that might have deterred 
any hero of romance from attempt- 
ing such a chance. Is there not 
matter enough for a ‘sensation’ 
novel in that forged treaty by 
which the heart of Oomachund, 
the intriguing banker of Moor- 
shedabad, was broken, and the 
character of Clive stained? Clive, 
unable to win the assistance of 
Oomachund, save upon impossible 
terms, enters into a treaty with 
him. It is not intended by Clive 
that this treaty shall be adhered 
to after the occasion calling for it 
is passed. But there is among 
Clive’s council one who has an idea 
of political morality, which was not 
always entertained at that time. 
This too-particular member will 
not sign the spurious document, 
and Clive, whose conscience is 
more elastic, forges the name of his 
scrupulous associate. Clive secures 
all that the assistance of Oomachund 
can give him, and then comes the 
dénouement. The treaty which Oo- 
machund has seen is not the genuine 
one: the crafty Bengallee has been 
outwitted in his own fashion by the 
astute Englishman; and, possibly, 
disgust at this as much as disap- 
pointment causes that deceived old 
man to fall senseless when the 
facts of the case are made known to 
him. 

And Warren Hastings ;—is there 
not incident enough for romance 
in his career? Now a prisoner in 
the hands of the natives at Benares, 
he escapes by a series of happy 
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chances from what appeared inevit- 
able death. Now settling by duel 
with Francis the disputes of the 
council chamber. Now in the 
minority in that council, resigning, 
or being driven from, his position 
as Governor-General only to acquire 
a majority and depose his successor 
nominated by the Court of Di- 
rectors. Now, with the aid of Sir 
Elijah Impey, removing by a judi- 
cial sentence his arch enemy Nund 
Coomar, who was hanged nominally 
for forgery (of which he was indu- 
bitably guilty), but, there is reason 
to think, really for his offence 
against Warren Hastings in that 
he was leagued with Francis and 
others of the Council against the 
Governor-General. These incidents 
are not given in chronological se- 
quence, but as they suggest them- 
selves to our mind; and we do not 
dwell upon them at any length, be- 
cause they only collaterally attach 
to our subject—India socially con- 
sidered. But to some extent they 
do affect the matter under discus- 
sion, for they serve to illustrate the 
method by which the natives under 
British rule in the last century 
were taught to believe the power 
of their rulers to be paramount, 
and some of them are fitting ex- 
amples of the political morality and 
independence of that period. 
Ill-paid, only feebly governed by 
the Court of Directors at home, 
and with power nearly unlimited 
over the natives, the servants of the 
Company, where their consciences 
permitted, built up fortunes which 
were based on the weakness of 
the conquered people. To Clive 
and Hastings rich treasuries were 
opened, with the request that these 
Governors would help themselves. 
Both took handsome fortunes from 
these caves of Aladdin, and one of 
them subsequently expressed his 
astonishment that, being so tempted, 
he had not taken more. While at 
the orders of the Directors money 
was wrung out of the country to 
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be sent home, those who were em- 
ployed in India for this purpose 
seized the opportunity of enriching 
themselves. The Directors used 
the advice of Horace on this point, 
and for theirownends. The Indian 
rulers were to get money, honestly 
if they could, but they were, at all 
events, to get money. And the 
Indian rulers did get money, with 
more or less honesty, according to 
circumstances, both for the Com. 
pany and themselves. In the course 
of time the scandal of this system 
became too palpable to escape atten- 
tion; and Warren Hastings in his 
later administration, and _ subse- 
quently Lord Cornwallis, effected 
what they could in the direction of 
reform. The pay of the Company’s 
servants was very substantially in- 
creased. The Government no longer 
tacitly admitted the right of every 
man to help himself. But many 
years passed before the Govern- 
ment officials entirely abandoned 
their privilege of receiving such 
gifts (‘ nuzzurs,’ in the language of 
India, ‘ bribes,’ in the language of 
fact) as were offered by the natives 
whom they could either injure or 
oblige. The Pagoda tree continued 
for some time to yield a tolerable 
crop to those who shook it. And 
lavish in their expenditure while in 
India, most of the Company’s ser- 
vants succeeded in amassing goodly 
fortunes to bring home with them. 

A very good idea of the social 
life of India from 1784 to 1797 is 
given by selections from the Cal- 
cutta Gazette and Oriental Adver- 
tiser, edited by Mr. W. S. Seton- 
Karr, President of the Bengal 
Record Commission; and we will 
proceed to look into these. The 
Calcutta Gazette and Oriental Ad- 
vertiser was published under the 
sanction and authority of the Go- 
vernor-General and Council, and 
was made the vehicle for all Go- 
vernment notifications and adver- 
tisements. It commenced as & 
weekly, and, though almost monopo- 
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lising the field of journalism, was 
but a very puny literary dwarf. 
The idea of any paper succeeding 
under any sort of government con- 
trol is inconsistent with our notions 
of that freedom of the press which 
is requisite for the expression of 
public opinion ; and the editor of 
this Indian paper, with a long name 
and very short editorial matter, 
must have had a very hard time of 
it. As an instance of what this 
suffering scribe had to contend 
against, we quote a Government 
notification, which, bearing date 
February 10, 1785, is published in 
the offending journal : 


We are directed by the Honourable the 
Governor-General and Council to express 
their entire disapprobation of some extracts 
from English newspapers which appeared 
in this paper, during a short period when 
the editor was under the necessity of en- 
trusting to other hands the superintendence 
of the press. 

The Honourable the Governor-General 
and Council have also commanded it to be 
made known that the permission which 
they granted for publishing this paper was 
merely confined to making it the channel 
for circulating the advertisements of Go- 
vernment; and that it is not by any means 
to be considered as under their authority 
in any other respect whatever. But at the 
same time they will hold the editor account- 
able to them, and expect that he do not 
publish anything that is improper. 


It is not difficult to conceive the 
feelings with which the editor went 
to press after receiving such a polite 
reminder as this. He was to pub- 
lish nothing that was improper, and 
he had to remember how opinions 
vary on the subject of propriety. Is 
it to be wondered at that his journal 
was not a miracle of editorial power, 
or that the original matter was 
scrappy to the last degree ? 

Some of the scraps are interesting 
in themselves ; others are useful in 
showing how little the editor under 
Government patronage could make 
of his subject. Speaking of public 
characters, the Calcutta Gazette, &c., 
delivers itself on sundry occasions, 
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and in a jerky manner, of the fol- 
lowing observations : 


Sept. 16, 1784. The Honourable the Go- 
vernor-General left Lucknow on the 28th 
ult. and was expected to be at Benares on 
Friday last. 

Sept. 23,1784. We have the happiness to 
inform the public that Mrs. Hastings had 
perfectly recovered her health before her 
arrival at St. Helena. 

Dec. 8, 1785. Mr. Hastings met with a 
most gracious reception at Court, and has 
a strong party in his favour. He dined 
with the Court of Directors, and received 
their public thanks for his long and faithful 
services. 

Dec. 15, 1785. Mr. Hastings is in high 
favour with the King, the Board of Control, 
and the Court of Directors. 


All these, and many more such, 
without comment. 

Like some of our modern journals 
the Calcutta Gazette, &c., occasionally 
killed some great public character 
prematurely, or made some assertion 
wholly unsupported by facts. But, 
unlike our papers of to-day, it had 
no means of finding out the truth 
and correcting these misstatements 
immediately. Thus, on the 16th of 
February 1786, it tells the public 
that ‘certain accounts are received 
of the death of Tippoo,’ and proceeds, 
with all appearance of veracity, and 
as much detail as is compatible with 
the necessary brevity of its edito- 
rials, to describe the manner of that 
potentate’s death. It is only on the 
23rd of the next month that a letter 
from Tellicherry enables the editor 
to contradict himself, which he does 
as follows : 


The report of the Nabob Tippoo Sultan’s 
death was propagated with so much confi- 
dence, and corroborated by such a variety 
of connected circumstances at this place, 
that it gained implicit belief; however, we 
are now fully convinced to the contrary. 
And the conviction carries with it a severe 
stroke on our commercial interest, as a 
variety of obstacles are thrown in the way 
of staple commodities, of sandalwood, 
pepper, and cardamoms, that amount al- 
most to a prohibition. 


Why the conviction of the editor 
that he had made a mistake, or, in- 
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deed, why the failure of Tippoo to 
die when the editor killed him, 
should affect sandalwood, pepper, 
and cardamoms in this disastrous 
way, we are left to find out for our- 
selves, and at this distance of time 
we despair of solving such an 


enigma. 

As Mr. Seton-Karr observes in 
his preface, ‘the editor of the Ga- 
zette troubled himself little with 
political speculations.” How could 
he do so with that injunction about 
improper subjects still ringing in 
the editorial ears? He had to fill 
his columns with little bits of local 
news, extracts from English papers, 
descriptions (generally translated 
from vernacular writings) of the 
proceedings of the native courts, 
and such poetry and feeble imita- 
tions of the papers in the Spectator 
and Tatler as obliging correspon- 
dents could provide him with. Here 
is a specimen of Anglo-Indian poetry 
in 1784: 


A letter from a lady in Calcutta to her 
Friend in England. 


Dear down I’m set, 

Here to discharge my scribbling debt. 

How shall I paint the plagues I bore, 

To reach this so much talked of shore ? 

What hours of sickness, spleen and hip, 

Pent in that odious thing, a ship ; 

What rocks and storms to raise one’s fear, 

What broad discourse constrain’d to hear, 

With calms and swells so teased and tum- 
bled, 

With such strange folks together jumbled! 

Well, thank my stars! those plagues are 
past, 

A social air I breathe at last. 

A little close I must confess ’tis, 

Where Sol’s broad beam a constant guest is. 

And yet, dear girl, this place has eharms, 

Such as my sprightly bosom warms! 

No place, where at a bolder rate, 

We females bear our sovereign state. 

Beauty ne'er points its arms in vain ; 

Each glance subdues some melting swain. 

’Tis true the foe's not very stout, 

Nor formed to hold a combat out ; 

So flimsy this exhausted race is, 

Thread-paper forms, and parchment faces. 

But stay, let me reserve my rhyme, 

To show you how I spend my time. 
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After a sultry restless night, 

Tormented with the hum and bite 

Of pois’nous insects out of number, 
That here infest one’s midnight slumber, 
I rise fatigued, almost expended ; 

Yet suddenly when breakfast’s ended, 
Away we hurry with our fops 

To rummage o’er the Europe shops ; 
And when of caps and gauze we hear, 
Oh! how we scramble for a share! 
Then, should some two with keen desire 
The self-same lace or fringe admire, 
What sharp contention, arch remarks, 
Whilst trembling wait our anxious sparks! 
What smart rejoinders and replies, 
Whilst lightnings flash from gentle eyes! 
Let prudes declaim on ease and grace 
This animates a charming face, 

This sets the blood in circulation, 

And gives the town some conversation. 
At table, next, you'd see us seated, 

In liberal style, with plenty treated. 
Near me a gentle swain, with leave 

To rank himself my humble slave. 

Well here I know I’m at my task, 

Ten thousand things I know you'd ask, 
As ‘ what’s his age, his size, his face?’ 
His mind and manners next you'd trace. 
His purse, dear girl ;—the custom here 
First points to that; so, en premier, 

A chief my Strephon was before, 

At some strange place that ends with pore. 
Where dext’rously he swelled his store 
Of lacks, and yet is adding more. 


In this we find two allusions to 
the peculiarity of the Anglo-Indian 
of 1784. He is described personally 
as being of thread-paper form and 
parchment face ; and his occupation 
is that of dexterously swelling his 
store of lacks.' Principally employed 
in sedentary work, and rarely taking 
any more violent exercise than a 
ride in a palanquin, the Anglo- 
Indian of the period could not be 
expected to be a very powerful 
athlete, and when it is remembered 
that he spent many of his nights in 
emptying punch-bowls or flasks of 
Burgundy or Madeira, it is easy 
enough to account for his parch- 
ment face. In 1789 we hear of a 
gentleman performing a feat of 
strength (?) which the Calcutta Ga- 
zette looks upon as something mar- 
vellous. This Hercules runs a mile, 
and the account of his exceptional 
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performance winds up with the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

Let it not, however, be hence inferred 
that the exertion was small, and the vic- 
tory therefore unimportant. Many attempts 
have been made to do the same and none 
succeeded; and Mr. R. had been told of 
these when he accepted the challenge, but 
he confided in his own strength, resolved 
not to give out, and to this resolution per- 
haps owed his success, 

Thread-paper forms and parch- 
ment faces now-a-days less fre- 
quently characterise the Anglo-In- 
dian, and there are hundreds of 
Englishmen in India, racket-players 
and cricketers, who would think 
very little of this feat of pedes- 
trianism. Sometimes, though not 
commonly, the Calcutta Gazette came 
out with some feeble specimen of 
witticism. Under the head of Bon- 
mot there appears the following re- 
partee : 

A gentleman remarkable for his gal- 
lantry and the elegance of his equipage, 
drove up to a young lady a night or two 
ago on the course, and after a little con- 
versation, asked how she liked his wife- 
trap? ‘Very well, sir; I think it a very 
handsome carriage.’ ‘And pray, madam, 
how do you like the bait within side?’ 
‘Pray, sir,’ replied the lady, ‘do you speak 
in French or English ?’ 

The gentleman remarkable for 
gallantry, if he knew anything of 
French (which is problematical), 
must have been a little taken aback 
by this reply. At the same time if 
his second question was a specimen 
of the gallantry of the period in 
India, we cannot but think that the 
Anglo-Indian was then considerably 
behind his age in this respect. Even 
in the scanty and Government-con- 
trolled columns of this Indian jour- 
nal we find abundant proofs of the 
despotic character of the Govern- 
ment of the day, and the small 
measure of freedom allowed to rival 
traders and Europeans permitted to 
enter the country. By Chap. 65, 
zist George III. it was provided 
that no British subject serving in 
India or licensed by the East India 
Company to proceed to India, should 
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reside elsewhere than in one of the 
principal settlements, or within ten 
miles thereof without a special 
license; and in 1788 we find the 
Government directing that no Eu- 
ropean is to proceed from the Com- 
pany’s provinces beyond Buxar 
without the Governor - General’s 
pass. In 1784 an embargo was laid 
upon the exportation of grain. And 
other similar examples are to be 
found scattered among these selec- 
tions. The East India Company 
yet clung to their commercial mo- 
nopoly. Their servants were still 
senior merchants, junior merchants, 
and factors, even when they had 
commenced their duties as admi- 
nistrators. We find the Govern- 
ment advertising the sale of its 
Madeira just as any other wine- 
merchants would, and conducting 
its mercantile affairs with as much 
gravity as though trading were the 
necessary consequence of holding 
the government of a country. War- 
ren Hastings saw the evil of this, 
and in his memoir spoke thus: 

Although we have so long been in pos- 
session of the sovereignty of Bengal, and 
have provided our investments, not as the 
returns of commerce, but as the means of 
remitting the surplus of the revenues of 
the country, yet we have not yet been able 
so far to change our ideas with our situa- 
tion as to quit the contracted views of 
monopolists, for objects tending to promote 
the prosperity of those territories from 
which we derive so valuable a tribute. 
Hence it is, that in all correspondence with 
the Board of Trade, we find constant com- 
plaints of private merchants making ad- 
vances to the Company’s weavers; of their 
giving greater prices than have hitherto 
been given by the Company ; of their de- 
basing the quality of the manufacture, by 
taking off goods which the Company re- 
fuses ; and in short, of their injuring the 
Company’s investment by their competi- 
tion and interference. Let that be. 


He goes on at some length to 
advocate the abandonment of state 
monopolies, and to point out the 
advantages to be derived by the 


country from free-trade. But the 
abandonment of the system of mo- 
nopolies was a gradual process. It 
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it is only a few years since the Indian 
Government relinquished its salt 
manufacture, and there yet remains 
that opium monopoly which has in 
Exeter Hall speakers such violent 
opponents. 

In the Calcutta Gazette we see 
proofs that other civilians besides 
Clive, and at a later date than Clive, 
cast aside the pen to assume the 
sword. In 1784 the Bombay Go- 
vernment writes to the Governor- 
General and Council thus : 


Messrs. Frederick Davy and George 
Dide, writers on this establishment, being, 
as we are informed, in the military service 
in your presidency, we request you will 
have it signified to them that in case they 
do not repair to their station, we shall con- 
sider them as no longer belonging to this 
establishment, and strike them off the list 
of Company’s servants belonging thereto. 


Whether these civil malingerers re- 
turned to their peaceful occupation 
at the desk does not transpire. 
History knows not these embryo 
Clives, upon whose early military 


career the Bombay establishment 
thus rudely descended. 

Of the social life of India we 
obtain many examples in the two 
volumes before us, and we will pro- 
ceed to look at these. First, we find, 
dated z1st October, 1784, a letter 
from A. B. to the editor, recom- 
mending the establishment of a 
Ranelagh, or Vauxhall, and a coffee- 
house modelled after the manner of 
the Chapter Coffee-house in London. 
A. B. has a more than sufficiently 
appreciative idea of the social state 
of Calcutta, guoad amusements, as 
it is, but thinks a coffee-house and 
Ranelagh would improve it. He 
has, or he says he has, observed with 
infinite delight the rapid progress 
made in all polite and refined en- 
tertainments; and boldly declares 
that ‘Calcutta, in the elegance of 
its amusements, and the fashionable 
style in which they are carried on, 
will shortly vie with most of the 
cities even in Europe.’ The italics 
are A. B.’s, and we may concede at 
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least so much of his prognostication 
as points. to Calcutta shortly rival- 
ling most of the cities in any other 
quarter of the globe than Europe. 
A.B., who may not have been wholly 
disinterested about the Vauxhall 
project, further says, that if Euro- 
pean cities boast of their plays, 
masquerades, assemblies, and con- 
certs, Calcutta can pride itself on 
the same with equal propriety and 
justice. This is a bold assertion, 
which will not be confirmed by our 
remarks upon masquerades and so 
forth, to be made hereafter. In spite 
of A. B.’s advocacy the Vauxhall 
and coffee-house projects do not ap- 
pear to have been eminently suc- 
cessful. The out-door Vauxhall 
commenced as a signal failure. In 
1785 the proprietors of the London 
Tavern tried an in-door Vauxhall, 
and laid out their ‘large and ex- 
tensive rooms’ in a rural style, with 
‘several rural walks diversified, they 
trust, with taste and fancy,’ and 
‘several alcoves conveniently inter- 
spersed in them, where there will 
always be ready prepared the best 
cold collation.’ A band of music, 
as good as could be provided, was to 
attend for the entertainment of the 
company. And ‘the accommoda- 
tions will be so arranged that a 
variety of parties may enjoy them- 
selves without mixing with others, 
or being: subject to the intrusion 
usual at public places of amusement.’ 
Even this attractive entertainment 
did not prosper. Perhaps people got 
tired of the rural walks and alcoves. 
Possibly the band was not as good 
as could be desired, although as 
good as could be provided. Or, even 
in the small society of Calcutta in 
1785, some senior factor’s wife may 
have condemned the place because 
some creature not of the bon-ton had 
intruded upon her in her particular 
rural walk or alcove. But nil 
desperandum was the cry of the 
Vauxhall partisans, for we find 
Mr. Gairard advertising for the 8th 
December 1786, another out-door 
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Vauxhall, with ‘a grand represen- 
tation of the metamorphosis of Ju- 
piter into a shower of gold; musick 
champétre playing in different parts 
of the gardens; garden walks illu- 
minated at nine; and a convenient 
place appropriated for the carriages 
and palankeens in the gardens.’ 
Ladies and gentlemen were further 
tempted to come by the announce- 
ment that they might ‘ amuse them- 
selves at the agreeable exercise of 
throwing out small rockets, &c. to 
win prizes.’ We may assume that 
Mr. Gairard met with some promise 
of success in this great venture, for 
we find him on December 4, 1788, 
again before the public as a pro- 
moter of this style of entertainment. 
But he is warned by a correspon- 
dent in the Calcutta Gazette of De- 
cember 7, that he had better fulfil 
his engagements this time, as the 
public will not be as passive as they 
were on the last occasion. However 
Mr. Gairard may have carried out his 
engagements in this instance, Vaux- 
hall did not flourish either indoors 
or out of doors, and more recent 
attempts at imitating Cremorne in 
India have been equally unsuccessful. 

Neither does A. B.’s project of 
a coffee-house appear to have re- 
sulted immediately in anything sub- 
stantial. In spite of this prophet’s 
exalted idea of the civilised state of 
Calcutta, it was not till some years 
after his letter appeared, that a 
coffee-house and many other useful 
institutions were established. When 
he wrote about Ranelagh and the 
Chapter coffee-house, there was in 
Calcutta no building for public 
meetings. A public exchange and 
coffee-room was only seriously pro- 
posed in 1788. The establishment 
of a hospital for natives requiring 
the assistance of a surgeon was 
only contemplated in 1792. And 
whether as to churches, museums, 
libraries, or what not, Calcutta was 
either not adequately supplied or 
not supplied at all. 

But Calcutta had a theatre, and 
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one shudders to think of the agonies 
our Anglo-Indian ancestors must 
have gone through in the audience 
quarter of this house of the drama. 
The players were almost unexcep- 
tionally amateurs and of the male 
sex. Only here and there do we 
find that some tenth-rate profes- 
sional actress assisted. And yet 
the pieces ordinarily played were 
Shakespeare’s tragedies or some- 
thing equally involving the necessity 
of great dramatic talent and a 
strong cast. The editor of the 
Calcutta Gazette is, more suo, very 
brief in his notices of these thea- 
trical displays, and herein we cannot 
but commend him. We find such 
theatrical critiques as the following 
interspersed throughout the selec- 
tions :—‘ On Monday evening, Aug. 
23, 1864, the comedy of the 
Clandestine Marriage was performed 
at our theatre, to a very full 
audience, and received with great 
applause.’ Very much the same is 
said for the Merchant of Venice, 
performed on October 18, 1784, 
with the addition that ‘ Shylock 
never appeared to greater advan- 
tage, and the other characters were, 
in general, well supported.’ In the 
performance of the Fair Penitent, 
February 13, 1786, ‘ the characters 
were judiciously cast, and in general 
well supported.’ The proclivities 
of the editor, if not of the public, 
evidently inclined towards tra- 
gedies or dramas of the heavy 
school, for when the amateurs had 
performed the Critic, the editor 
‘cannot avoid suggesting, though 
with infinite deference to the 
director of the theatre, who is 
indefatigable in the department 
which he so ably fills, that the 
tragedies of Hamlet, Zara, Venice 
Preserved, and Macbeth stand very 
high in the public estimation, and 
that they anxiously hope to see him 
fill some of the principal characters 
in these tragedies during the con- 
tinuance of the cold season.’ . But 
we find the current of the drama 
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gradually trending away from the 
region of the tragic muse—we see 
notices of Richard III, the Revenge, 
the Grecian Daughter, and such 
heavy pieces being put on the stage, 
and then we find these superseded 
by the Life and Death of Tom 
Thumb. Musical pieces were fre- 
quently attempted, and the Calcutta 
public in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century enjoyed (?) ama- 
teur performances of the Waterman, 
the Padlock, and the Poor Soldier. 
They were ambitious as to musical 
entertainments generally, for we find 
them attempting instrumental and 
vocal concerts, and even oratorios. 
The Messiah is advertised in 1785 
and 1786, though very little is said 
on the subject beyond the announce- 
ment that the charge for box tickets 
is 1 gold mohur (32s. to 40s.), and 
that for pit tickets 8 sicca rupees. 
But on the gth March, 1797, there 
is given a glowing description of a 
performance of ‘a selection of music 
from the works of Handel in the 
new church.’ The performers on 
this occasion are thus classified : 


The instrumental parts—15 violins, 6 
tenors, 6 violoncellos, 2 double basses, 4 
flutes, 6 clarinets, and occasionally 2 haut- 
boys, 4 horns, 6 bassoons, 1 serpent, 2 
trumpets, kettle-drums, bass drums, and 
the organ for the thorough bass. The 
vocal performers—altos, cantos, and trebles, 
counter-tenors, tenors and basses to the 
number of twenty-six or twenty-eight. 


And the performance is described 
as unexceptionable. Unfortunately 
at the time of this great musical 
display several ships had just 
arrived from England, and many 
who would have constituted a por- 
tion of the auditory were engaged 
in receiving the friends, or letters, 
or goods, brought by them. This 
was a peculiarity of the time. The 
arrival of every ship from Europe 
was always the cause of much 
excitement, even, as Mr. Seton-Karr 
points out in a foot-note, to the 
extent of half emptying large dinner 
tables of the guests seated at them. 
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There was a feeble show of 
imitating the masquerades then 
popular in England. Describing 
one given on the 21st March 178s, 
the Gazette gives the following as 
the most remarkable characters : 


Hunea-munea, an admirable mask, and 
astonishingly well supported the whole 
night. Two gipsies, very smart and witty 
in their questions and replies. An Oxo- 
nian, by a lady who supported the cha- 
racter with great spirit. Two boarding- 
school misses and their governess, excel- 
lent. A French beau and belle, very enter- 
taining. Three admirable sailors, who sung 
a glee. An Armenian gentleman and lady, 
much in character. A very good milkmaid. 
A naggah, very capital. A smart ballad- 
singer, but was so modest she could not 
venture to sing. An excellent Jew. A 
fortune-telling gipsy, very good. A watch- 
man. An harlequin and clown, very lively 
andactive. A Joghee, well performed. A 
soldier, a good mask. An inimitable house- 
maid. A Metrany, capital. <A French 
pastrycook. A French pedlar. A Subadhar. 
A Turk. A Moonshee. Several Moghuls, 
Persians, and Moormen. The dominoes in 
general well fancied, but as usual were too 
numerous. 


This description was _ possibly 
highly coloured, but, then, indis- 
criminate eulogy involved nothing 
that could be denounced as ‘im- 
proper,’ and was not likely to injure 


the circulation of the paper. We 
find other remarks upon masque- 
rades, and they are always of a very 
eulogistic character. Announce- 
ments of dances or assemblies to 
come, or descriptions of those that 
have recently occurred, are found 
in some considerable number. The 
arrangements of those entertain- 
ments appear to have been very 
much the same for all occasions. 
Minuets were walked in the early 
part of the evening—supper was 
served at from half-past ten to 
twelve, and dancing, in the form of 
country dances and cotillons, wound 
up the evening. In most of the 
announcements of these assemblies 
it is advertised that hookahs will 
not be admitted into the ball-room. 
In some instances there was a vast 
amount of formality, and much 
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diplomatic settlement of precedence. 
Among the ‘regulations’ for one 
series of subscription balls we find 
the following : 


Il]. That ladies be taken out to dance 
minuets according to the rank their hus- 
bands hold in the King’s or Honourable 
Company’s service. 

IV. That ladies whose husbands are not 
in the King’s or Honourable Company's ser- 
vice be taken out to dance minuets in the 
order they came into the room, and that 
this regulation hold good with regard to 
unmarried ladies. 

V. That all ladies draw lots for places 
in country dances. 

VI. That any lady allowing the first 
couple to pass the place corresponding with 
the number of her ticket shall stand the 
last couple for that dance. 

VII. That ladies having gone down a 
country dance shall stand up for all the 
couples who are to follow, or not dance any 
more during that night. 

XVI. That hookahs be not admitted to 
the ball-room during any part of the night. 
(Note——Hookahs will be admitted to the 
supper-room, to the card-rooms, to the boxes 
in the theatre, and to each side of the 
assembly-room, between the large pillars 
and the walls.) 


A pleasant time the master of 
the ceremonies must have had of 
it on these occasions, and very 
pretty squabbles may be supposed 
to have arisen among the ladies for 
place and precedence. We can sym- 
pathise with the wife of the inter- 
loper who, taking rank according to 
the hour of her arrival on the scene, 
was doomed to be led out last in 
the minuet. But even keener is 
our sympathy with the male Anglo- 
Indian of the period who might not 
take his hookah into the ball-room. 
What was it to him that he might 
take it everywhere else; that he 
might smoke it while he played 
his game of cards or eat his supper, 
if he could not have it nigh at hand 
when he danced? He was in the 
habit of having it at his elbow at 
all times and seasons: it followed. 
him to his office in the day; it was 
brought in with the sweets at din- 
ner; it soothed him to sleep in his 
bed at night, and now he found this 
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sharer of his joys and anodyne for 
his troubles denied to him. 

Dancing by night does not appear 
to have satisfied the Terpsichorean 
requirements of the age, for in Janu- 
ary 1794 we find a company of two 
hundred and fifty indulging in this 
amusement in the morning after the 
races. The races came off first, and 
could not have occupied any great 
length of time; for one race—the 
‘ Hunter’s plate’ or ‘ Ladies’ plate,’ 
or ‘ The Plate,’—a day, with perhaps 
a match thrown in, was all that the 
Anglo-Indian turfites of 1794 ap- 
pear to have been equal to. After 
the racés, or more correctly speak- 
ing race, ‘the company adjourned 
to an adjoining tent of very capa- 
cious dimensions, handsomely fitted 
up, and boarded for the purpose of 
dancing, country dances commenced 
in two sets, and were kept up with 
the utmost gaiety till two in the 
afternoon.’ 

The association of oyster suppers 
with theatres, balls and masque- 


At the 


rades is natural enough. 
present time oysters are only pre- 
sented to the Anglo-Indian of Cal- 
cutta and the North in the form 
of hermetically sealed nastiness 
which tastes of chalk and seaweed, 


and is as tough as cow-hide. In 
1784 the public of Calcutta was 
supplied with oysters brought up 
from the Bay of Bengal, and the 
demand for these, indifferent though 
they were, was such as induced 
Mr. Creighton, of the Harmonic 
House, to enlarge his oyster house, 
and fit up two places for the accom- 
modation of gentlemen, and an ad- 
ditional well for the oysters. The 
business of the Harmonic House 
does not appear to have enjoyed 
perfect immunity from the evils of 
native corruption, for in 1785 Mr. 
Creighton comes before the world 
with the following doleful and fog- 
gily worded address : 


As Mr. Creighton has advanced con- 
siderable sums of money to people con- 
cerned in the oyster business, for the sole 
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purpose of procuring him oysters, he is 
sorry to inform them that he is obliged to 
advance the price from this date for those 
oysters which are sent out of the Harmo- 
nic, owing to his people disposing of them 
to such persons as wait on the river, and de- 
prive him of what in reality is his property; 
as he is reduced from the above motives to 
the necessity of re-purchase, he hopes it 
will be a sufficient apology to the public. 

Duels are reported in the Cal- 
cutta Gazette with very matter-of- 
fact equanimity and the usual bre- 
vity. On May 31, 1787 we are 
told that— 

Yesterday morning a duel was fought 
between Mr. G , an attorney-at-law, 
and Mr. A , one of the proprietors of 
the library, in which the former was killed 
on the spot. We understand the quarrel 
originated about a gambling debt. 


On July 5th of the same year this 
trifling social difficulty is disposed 
of in the following words : 


On Monday last came on the trial of 
Mr. A—— for killing Mr. G@ in a 
duel. The trial lasted till near five o’clock 
in the afternoon, when the jury retired for 
a short time, and brought in their verdict 
not guilty. Mr. G was a very respect- 
able man, very able in his profession, and 
is much regretted by all who had the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance. 

Peace to the manes of Mr. G ! 
Probably in less than nine days the 
untimely end of this respectable 
ornament of the legal profession 
was obliterated from the minds of 
those who had lost the pleasure 
of his acquaintance; and possibly 
in an equally short time Mr. A 

was ready to relieve the tedium of 
life in a library by another attempt 
to thin the legal ranks. Had Mr. 
A lived sixty or eighty years 
later the consequence of his affair 
with Mr. G might have been 
very different: in all likelihood 
the library would have seen him 
no more among the familiar book- 
shelves, and a sorrowing circle of 
friends would have missed the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance also. But 
in 1787, and for many years after, 
a duel was an act of the ordinary 
drama of life, and the subsequent 
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trial was the farce with which the 
performance concluded. 
Advertisements of absconded 
slaves are frequently met with in 
the Gazette. Happy bondsmen, 
revelling in such names as Jupiter, 
Christmas, Wilks, Antony, or, per- 
haps, only dubbed simple Imam 
Buxs, have eloped from all the com- 
forts of a home ; and their owners 
announce that they will be glad to 
have these human articles of pro- 
perty returned to them. © Some. 
times the slave in the hurry of his 
departure has forgotten to leave 
behind him his master’s purse, or 
sundry articles of the family plate 
chest ; but his owner is forgiving 
and none the less anxious, for this 
reason, to take the stray lamb back 
to his bosom and rattan. But, it 
must be remembered, slavery was 
yet recognised by England as a ne- 
cessary institution, and not peculiar 
to the British possessions in India. 
We find many other advertise. 
ments indicative of the social con- 
dition, tastes, and requirements of 
the time. Malver, a hairdresser 
from Europe, ‘ proposes himself to 
the ladies of the settlement to dress 
hair daily, at two gold mohurs per 
month, with gauze, flowers, &c.’ 
And ‘ he will also instruct the slaves 
at a moderate price.’ Other Euro- 
peans offer to build up the lofty 
structures which were worn on the 
heads of the ladies of the period, 
and some ask to be allowed to do 
the washing of the public. ‘Two 
elegant young royal tigers, male 
and female,’ are to be sold for the 
moderate consideration of 800 sicca 
rupees, or between 8o0l.and gol. It 
is said of them that ‘ they are very 
tame and playful, and would answer 
the purpose of sending to Europe,’ 
and that ‘ their expenses in victual- 
ing are very trifling ; they now cost 
two annas (3d.) per day, and they 
are very fat and in good order.’ 
And a pair of English dray-horses 
are to be sold for 600/. Among 
fresh Europe goods there are adver- 
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tised pianofortes with organs under- 
neath and flute stops, H. O. tables, 
old red port, pickled tongues, pis- 
tols, and hangers, doe breeches, 
and gloves, books, debates in the 
House of Lords and Commons, 
cock’d hats, embroidered waist- 
coats, beef and pork, harpsichords, 
wolian harps, and hautboys. Two 
postilions of light weight are wanted 
at Massey’s livery stables. ‘ Ele- 
gant chair palanquins with glasses, 
yenetians all compleat, and fly 
palanquins with chintz bedding, 
&e.’ occur in the lists of furniture 
for sale; and lotteries, with long 
lists of the prizes to be given, 
frequently appear. Things have 
changed considerably since the time 
when these advertisements were 
published. The washing of the 
Anglo-Indian is now done by his 
own native servant (Dhobee). Ele- 
gant young royal tigers are not in 
such demand in Europe as to justify 
the purchase of them in India at 
such a cost as 800 sicca rupees; and 
the cost of feeding an interesting 
couple of such tame and playful 
pets would be many times greater 
than it was represented to be in 
1785. Many of the European articles 
then required are now unknown ; 
light postilions are creatures as ex- 
tinct as the dodo. And wheeled 
conveyances, the rail, and the 
steamer have nearly driven the 
palanquin out of the category of 
Anglo-Indian necessaries. 

In the good old days of 1785 the 
aspirations of the Englishman on 
the subject of quick travelling were 
nowhere very ambitious. In Eng- 
land he was contented to be dragged 
along in a heavy coach at the rate 
of five miles an hour; and it was 
nothing to him that, at the best, a 
journey of two hundred miles was 
extended over a couple of days. In 
India he was satisfied to be carried 
from place to place in his palanquin 
at a rate not exceeding three miles 
an hour ; or, if he travelled by water, 
he made out his journey (somewhat 
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faster if he went down stream, and 
slower if he went against the curs 
rent) in a budgerow, which was an 
abbreviated edition of Noah’s ark, 
In 1787 the Gazette speaks of the 
Governor-General’s favourable pas- 
sage from Calcutta to Benares, and 
is in raptures because his excellency 
has accomplished this distance (‘in- 
cluding several days he had stopt at 
different settlements’) in a. month. 
In 1869 his excellency may go from 
Calcutta to Benares, if he travel by 
rail, in twenty-four hours.. But the 
notions entertained by the Anglo- 
Indian of the earlier period on the 
subjects of locomotion and commu- 
nication were generally vague, for 
looking back to 1784, we find the 
Gazette quite ecstatic because letters 
from England had been received, 
via Busra and Benares, in the un- 
paralleledly short period of four 
months and seventeen days. 
Occasionally the Gazette’s adver- 
tisements are characterised by some 
degree of humour. One tells us of 
the sale of Mrs. Maria de Misquitta’s 
house, and recommends it as ‘ very 
convenient for a moderate and de- 
vout family, its being so near the 
church, which will be exposed to 
sale precisely at eleven o’clock.’ 
Richard Harvey qualifies his pro- 
mise to teach geometry, trigono- 
metry, navigation, motion of pro- 
jectiles, geography, astronomy, al- 
gebra, and the doctrine of fluxions, 
by the doubtful statement that his 
lessons will be given ‘if no unfore- 
seen accident occurs to prevent it.’ 
Whether the unforeseen accident 
dimly suggested was his inability 
to master these subjects himself he 
does not say. A house agent, an- 
ticipating George Robbins, gives it 
as an advantage to a house that it 
commands a very extensive pro- 
spect of the paddy fields. He might 
just as well have recommended it 
on the ground that it commanded 
an extensive prospect of brick-fields ; 
and we are reminded by this adver- 
tisement of that more modern one 
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in which the only drawbacks to a 
terrestrial paradise were said to be 
the litter of the rose leaves and the 
noise of the nightingales. Finally 
we extract from the advertisement 
columns the following specimen of 
the polite correspondence of 1789 : 


Sir,—Pray send me a bottle of the ale I 
purchased to-day to taste. You may send 
two. Your obedient servant, 

To Mr. Burrell. J. Bourpiev. 


Answer. 
Sir,—Pray send for the whole; 
not send it out in bottles. 
Your obedient servants, 
B. E. & Darina. 


Reply. 
I merely want to taste it; 
may venture to send a bottle. 


we do 


you surely 


J.B. 
Answer. 
We really cannot comply with such 
troublesome customers, 
No signature. 


The Anglo-Indian of eighty years 
ago did not live in the atmosphere 
of comparative safety that now sur- 
rounds him. Besides indulging in 


habits of life which exaggerated the 
effects of the climate upon him, he 
was exposed to dangers which no 
longer exist. Indolence and hard 
living, now unknown, ruined his 
constitution. Insufficient exercise, 
combined with late hours, heavy 
drinking bouts, and constant indul- 
gence in the hookah, gave to his 
liver the honey-combed character 
of a sponge, and to his face the rich 
complexion of a guinea. But there 
were evils of a more immediately 
disastrous character which were be- 
yond his control, or with which he 
had not yet learnt to cope. ‘Tf he 
remained in a settlement, small-pox 
or some other epidemic might seize 
him; if he went beyond it, a tiger 
or a gang of robbers might perform 
the same office for him. Inocula- 
tion was introduced into India in 
1786 to do what it could for the 
alleviation of that scourge small- 
pox, but there was no immediate 
alleviation for the pests tigers and 
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robbers. Even in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, and 
where now one would as much ex- 
pect to meet the sea-serpent as a 
tiger, Europeans occasionally, and 
natives frequently, were carried off 
by the striped monarch of the Indian 
jungle. The Gazette gives instances 
of these sad occurrences, and on 
more than one occasion describes 
the attack upon the houses of Euro- 
peans made by gangs of robbers 
(Dacoits). The house of a Mr. 
Turner in Allipore (now a suburb 
of Calcutta) was sacked in 1790 by 
a gang of thirty or forty Dacoits 
armed with ‘ulwars (swords) and 
spears; and we further read that, 
in March 1796, Mr. Glegg, an in- 
digo planter in the Benares pro. 
vince, was visited by the gang of a 
notorious ruffian named Sultanut 
Sing. Mr. Glegg fared but poorly 
in the hands of this Asiatic Jack 
Sheppard. His house was plun- 
dered, and he was carried off a pri- 
soner to be, some days after, re- 
leased onransom. In starting from 
his house he was allowed the luxury 
of being carried in a litter, but 
Sultanut Sing soon appropriated 
this to his own purposes, and Mr. 
Glegg, bare-footed, had to walk 
over the thorns and sharp stones 
as he best could. The band of 
Sultanut Sing numbered 500, and 
at his head quarters he was joined 
by another amiable bandit with a 
limited party of 200 followers. 
While the relations of France to- 
wards England in Europe were not 
of a peaceful character, the French 
settlements in India were a fruitful 
source of annoyance, if not of dan- 
ger, to the Anglo-Indian. Within 
a few miles of Calcutta was the 
French possession Chandernagore, 
and in the Madras presidency our 
Gallic rivals held Pondicherry. 
Early in 1788, when rumours of 
war in Europe had reached the 
shores of India, the French could 
hardly make up their minds whether 
they would abandon or defend their 
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Indian territory. We read in the 
Gazette of March 20 that— 


The French at Chandernagore, with ex- 
treme caution rather than prudence, have 
stopped any further advances for their in- 
yestment, and some of the wealthy inha- 
bitants have began moving their most 
valuable effects to Serampore (a Dutch set- 
tlement). 


On March 27 there appeared in 
the poet’s corner of the same jour- 
nal the following Imprompter (sic) 
on the late intelligence from Pondi- 
cherry and Chandernagore : 


How wanton is fate! how it sporteth with 
nations! 
Behold a strong fortress besieged and 
won 
At once, both for flight and for fight pre- 
parations, 
Yet no one hath knowledge that war is 
begun. 


The consideration with which the 
English treated their French neigh- 
bours in India was not always sufli- 
ciently appreciated. In 1795 a 
daring act of piracy was committed 
by a party of Frenchmen who, by 
the lenity of Government, had been 
permitted to be at liberty on their 
parole. These irrepressible Gauls, 
nine in number, went down the 
Hooghly in a budgerow and seized 
the Gillet, a British pilot schooner, 
at her anchorage in the Kedgeree 
Roads ; they did not unnecessarily 
maltreat the English crew, but sent 
all of them, except one who was 
detained as a pilot, back to Cal- 
cutta in the budgerow, and, with- 
out charts and quadrants, went off 
to sea with their prize. 

Commercially considered, India 
had much to learn at this period. 
The Anglo-Indian who wished to 
remit money to Europe had either 
to obtain bills with a collateral se- 
curity in diamonds or other pre- 
cious stones, or to send the stones 
as his remittance. In 1785 Mr. 
Barnet, of Benares, tells us that 
‘he continues to grant bills on 
London with a collateral security 
m rough diamonds at 2s. 3d. the 
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current rupee.’ Further, Mr. Bar- 
net remarks that— 


Having experienced great inconveniences 
from receiving commissions when the Eng- 
lish ships are on the point of sailing, he 
entreats the favour of three months’ pre- 
vious notice given him, to enable him to 
prepare the diamonds properly, though 
payment is not required till the diamonds 
are ready to be delivered to the remitter. 
And he concludes by saying that, 
‘having relinquished every other 
pursuit, he means to devote his 
time and attention to the purchase 
of diamonds only.’ Unhappily for 
Mr. Barnet’s sole pursuit, the time 
he lived in was one in which the 
East India Company exercised a 
trade monopoly, aud in little more 
than a year a blow was struck at 
his remitting and diamond pre- 
paring business by the following 
edict : 


The Honourable the Court of Directors 
having permitted Mr. Lyon Prager to pro- 
ceed to Benares, and reside there for the 
purpose of trading in pearls, diamonds, dia- 
mond boart, and other precious stones, in 
order to afford to individuals means of re- 
mitting their property to Europe, and to 
secure to the Company their accustomed 
duties ; and having forbid any European 
Company’s servant or other from dealing in 
those articles for the European market, 
unless they enter into covenants similar to 
those which Mr. Prager has subscribed to, 
notice is hereby given, that permission will 
not be granted to any person in future to 
carry on the above trade, unless they con- 
form to the Court of Directors’ orders by 
entering into the prescribed engagements. 


In 1785 the Anglo-Indian who 
wished to remit money home to 
meet some urgent demand was not 
in a very enviable position. A poor 
relative may have written to him 
from London on the 1st January 
asking for scl. to save the writer 
from a debtor’s prison. This letter 
reached India, say, some time in 
June. The addressee then had to 
give three months’ notice to Mr. 
Barnet. In September he got his 
bill with the collateral security in 
diamonds ; in October, perhaps, he 
found a vessel sailing, and about 
April, or when his poor relative had 
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enjoyed the pleasures of the Fleet 
for a year or so, the remittance 
reached England. Possibly after 
all, Mr. Barnet’s bill was not 
honoured by the house upon which 
it was drawn; the impecuniosity of 
the poor relative was unrelieved, and 
the remitter had to fall back upon 
his collateral security—the dia- 
monds—which may have been worth 
half what he had paid for them. 
As to the indigo trade, the governing 
monopolist and the public were also 
singularly in the dark. In 1787 it 
was believed that, notwithstanding 
the great encouragement given by 
Government to the manufacturers 
of indigo, that article would be 
driven out of the market by the 
indigo grown in the Brazils by the 
Portuguese. A year later,and amore 
hopeful view of the subject was 
entertained. The Government in 
1788 thought it possible that indigo, 
if the manufacture were conducted 
properly, might continue to rank as 
one of India’s products. In a long 
extract from a letter addressed to 
the Governor-General in Council, 
the Secretary to the Government 
made public the correct system of 
manufacture, and exposed the errors 
that then existed in this direction. 
The manufacturers were informed, 
that ‘Indigo, which is now made 
in the rainy season, should be made 
in dry weather, the vegetation in 
the rainy season being too rapid, 
and forces the plant to apparent 
maturity before the dye is formed,’ 
and much more to the same effect. 
But unfortunately for the effect. of 
this advice, the Government that 
could coerce the manufacturers, 
could not control the forces of 
nature. It was sound advice, no 
doubt, that recommended the manu- 
facture of indigo in the dry weather, 
but then, unhappily, indigo will not 
come to even ‘apparent maturity ’ 
in that season; and those who at- 
tempted to make the dye as recom- 
mended by Government would have 
found themselves in a worse pre- 
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dicament than that of the Israelites 
when that suffering people were 
requested to make bricks without 
straw. In spite of governmental 
advice the manufacture of indigo 
did progress by slow degrees, and 
in 1793 we find 400 maunds (or 
15 tons) of this article delivered to 
the company by Mr. Cullen of 
Benares. At the present time 400 
maunds represent a very insignifi- 
cant portion of the annual manu- 
facture. 

Of the life of those Anglo-Indians 
who, eighty or a hundred years ago, 
lived at a distance from the presi- 
dency town, Mr. Hunter has given 
us a very graphic and interesting 
description in his Annals of Rural 
Bengal. Ofthe Company’s servants 
the commercial resident was the 
virtual head of the district, while 
the nominal head—the collector— 
by whom justice was administered, 
was but a very secondary personage. 
Of these two Mr. Hunter observes 
as follows: 


Of longer standing in the service than 
the collector, and less liable to be trans- 
ferred, the commercial resident formed the 
real head of the district. His gains were 
unlimited ; for, besides his official pay, he 
carried on an enormous business on his 
own account. We find Mr. Keating (the 
collector) complaining that he can barely 
subsist on his salary; that the mud tene- 
ment in which he lives is letting in water, 
and tumbling down upon his head ; and 
petitioning in vain for a single rood of land 
on which to build a house. The commercial 
resident rather than the collector, wielded 
the power of the public purse. Mr. Keating 
possessed patronage only to the amount of 
3,000/, per annum, and all valuable appoint- 
ments in his gift required the confirmation 
of the Calcutta authorities. But the com- 
mercial resident had from 45.000/. to 
65,0001. to spend each year on behalf of 
the Company. The whole industrial classes 
were in his pay, and in his person Govern- 
ment appeared in its most benign aspect. 
On the collector devolved the harsh task 
of levying the taxes; the commercial resi- 
dent had the pleasant duty of redistributing 
them. To the then superstitious Hindoo 
Mr. Keating was the Company in the form 
of Siva, a divinity powerful for evil, and 
to be propitiated accordingly; while the 
commercial resident was the Company in 
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the form of Vishnu, powerful for good, less 
venerated because less feared, but adored, 
beloved, wheedled, and cheated on every 
hand. A long unpaid retinue followed 
him from one factory to another, and as 
the procession defiled through the hamlets 
mothers held aloft their children to catch a 
sight of his palanquin, while the elders 
bowed low before the Providence from 
whom they derived their daily bread. 


While the collector petitioned in 
vain for a patch of land on which to 
erect a water-tight house of a mo- 
dest description, the commercial 
resident, the representative of the 
Company in its commercial aspect, 
‘lived sumptuously in a pile of 
buildings surrounded by artificial 
lakes and spacious gardens, and de- 
fended by a strong wall which gave 
the commercial residency a look 
less of a private dwelling than of a 
fortified city.’ The commercial for- 
tress was occasionally the scene of a 
liberal hospitality, and we read how 
for forty days together open house 
was there kept. No Lenten time 
were those forty days. 

But the Company employed other 
agents for the management of its 
investments besides its salaried com- 
mercial residents. Independent mer- 
chants or ‘adventurers were some- 
times made use of for this purpose. 
Not always did the lines of the 
adventurer of that period fall in 
pleasant places. We have already 
shown how he was liable to the un- 
pleasantness of being plundered or 
carried off by robbers, and Mr. 
Hunter also depicts some of the 
trials that beset the adventurous 
European who had (in the cant 
phrase that still exists) gone to 
India ‘to develop the resources of 
the country.’ ‘From the day that 
the non-official merchant set foot in 
a district the local authorities were 
arrayed against him. The natives 
charged him the highest prices for 
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everything and the Company al- 
lowed him the smallest.’ He paid 
more than the value of the land he 
purchased ; fell into arrears of rent; 
and was obliged to fly from place 
to place to avoid arrest. Perhaps 
after spending ten or twenty years 
of his life in the struggle for wealth 

he found himself, after all, with 
barely a roof to cover his head. But 
it was also possible that he should 
rise superior to the troubles that 
surrounded him and amass a for- 

tune, with which, in the character 
of an Indian nabob, he returned to 
his native land. Where he had suffi- 

cient energy and tact he conquered 
the difficulties caused by official dis- 
couragement and assumed much of* 
the authority of those of the Com- 

pany’s servants who had exercised 
a jack-in-office tyranny over him. 
He became the magistrate, judge, 
adviser, and physician of the natives 
living in his neighbourhood ; he ad- 

ministered justice, counsel, and medi- 
cine to the hundreds with whom, 

directly or indirectly, he had deal- 
ings ; and the influence thus gained 
satisfactorily influenced his com- 
mercial operations. But, socially 
considered, he was, however success- 
ful in commerce, an object for com-~ 
miseration. He was almost entirely 
cut off from intercourse with his 

own countrymen: he was an exile 

from the world of literature; and 

in the only society that was acces- 

sible to him—the society of the nar- 

row-minded natives with whom he 

came into contact—there was every- 

thing to lower and nothing to elevate 

his tone of thought. So circum. 

stanced, who can wonder that he too 

frequently found refuge from the 

monotonous dulness around in the 

fascinations of the bottle, or secured 

the poor apology for a home that 

was to be found in a zenana? 
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ANTE saw in the nether world 
certain spirits who could per- 
ceive clearly the past and the future, 
but to whom all immediately around 
them was confused. In this as in 
other respects, one may easily per- 
ceive that the poet’s Inferno was a 
reflection of what he found in the 
world about him, a world which 
verified the allegory by seeing in 
the living Dante himself a pest to 
be banished, in the dead Dante a 
ero whose dust must be recalled 
and entombed with homage. But 
it is to be feared his Florence was 
but too faithful an image of other 
parts of the world, and of other ages. 
How many who can admire the eras 
and heroes of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries, fail to recog- 
nise those passing them in the noon 
of the nineteenth! A friend recently 
showed me a manuscript diary kept 
by an old lady in London, an an- 
cestor of his, in the seventeenth 
century. While she was writing it 
there occurred the greatest events, 
perhaps, of English history; some of 
the dates of its entries were those 
of the founding of New England, 
the wars of Cromwell, the behead- 
ing of Charles I., the restoration of 
Charles II., the flaming protests of 
Milton, the imprisonmentof Bunyan, 
the coronet of skulls at Whitehall. 
Yet for all one could discover from 
the old lady’s carefully kept diary, 
not one of those events had ever oc- 
curred, nor one of those men existed. 
Her prayers for her soul, and for 
the souls of her relatives, living and 
dead, are written out; her headaches 
are duly recorded ; but there is no 
trace of the events which thundered 
at her door, shaping the world 
anew. No doubt she shut out, so 
far as she could, the insane noises 
of what she thought, if she listened 
at all, meaningless rows. Our 
after-wit finds it easy to smile at 
her preferences; but how many 


are now living over whose mouldy 
papers their descendants may have 
to say :—‘ Here was this stupid an- 
cestor of mine, who was contempo- 
rary with Mazzini and Prim, with 
Bismark and Abraham Lincoln ; 
while he lived, twenty millions of 
people in Spain and America gained 
their freedom after ages of bondage ; 
Germany reached her unity, and 
Italy became a nation, centuries 
climbed to their blossom: to this 
my poor ancestor, it was all a 
Donnybrook fight!’ 

In the present state of commer- 
cial and intellectual intercourse be- 
tween England and the United 
States, have not Americans reason 
to feel scandalised at the attitude 
still preserved by some eminent 
Englishmen toward the march of 
events in their country? Knowing 
as they do that some of the noblest 
epochs of English history have been 
lately repeated and justified by 
them, the ‘common language and 
literature’ so relied on to heal old 
differences, is still bringing them 
from England misrepresentations 
and cavils concerning all their sa- 
crifices and their accomplished aspi- 
rations,— 


Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade 
aspire. 


Are these charges too vague? 
Let us look at the last chapter of 
the matter, omitting previous ones 
which, however, cannot fail to illus- 
trate the last. I will not stop here 
to prove that upon the election 
which has just chosen General 
Grant for the next President, all 
that the people of the United States 
had gained by the suppression of 
the rebellion depended,—that the 
issue of that election really was, 
Shall we restore the late rebels to 
supreme power in the Union they 
were just now seeking to destroy, 
and return the negroes we have 
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liberated to a helpless subjection to 
their late masters, which we must 
be for ever powerless to prevent 
from hardening into slavery, by any 
means short of another war? It is 
enough for my present purpose that 
every American whose opinion on 
other subjects Englishmen have 
been accustomed to respect, believed 
this to be the issue. 

Yet while the contest lasted, 
every ship that left Liverpool, bore— 
along, indeed, with kindly expressed 
misgivings—files of the British press 
loaded with cheers for ‘the lost 
cause’ of the South, and with de- 
nunciations of the ‘ vindictiveness ’ 
and ‘lawlessness’ of the party which 
included every eminent literary 
man, every upholder of financial 
honour, and every generally edu- 
cated community in America. Emer- 
son is bloodthirsty, Garrison and 
Phillips are vindictive, Lowell, 


Longfellow, Bryant, Holmes, Curtis, 
Whittier, they are all revolutionary 


Radicals, impatient to give over the 
homes of white Southerners to be 
pillaged, and their gentle women to 
be ravished by brutal negroes! A 
war of races and the extermination 
of all Southern whites, that was the 
aim of an English people after some 
centuries of training in the churches 
and free-schools of New England 
and the North-west! So much 
was implied in the tone of certain 
important English journals, due re- 
gard being had to the exceptions. 
Some Americans had hoped the ex- 
periences such journals had of the 
fate of their prognostications and 
sympathies in the time of the war 
might have opened their eyes. Still 
more, many had hoped that the 
openly declared intention of the 
Democracy to rob the creditors of 
their country might have prevented 
any sympathy with it in England. 
‘You have,’ said tho British mer- 
chant in the old story to his com- 
panion, ‘ you have insulted my wife; 
you have blasphemed my God; if 
you now continue to attack the East 
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India Company, I shall take it as 
personally offensive.’ The Demo- 
cratic party, we said, has from the 
beginning raged against England ; 
it has blasphemed that justice which 
emancipated the West Indian and 
the American slave; perhaps now 
when it declares for repudiation 
John Bull’s deeper sensibilities may 
be touched. But in this also we 
have been disappointed. 

Suchcriticisms on American affairs 
are actually of no importance so far 
as those affairs themselves are con- 
cerned. They are so invariably based 
upon untruth that the party in Ame- 
rica they are intended to aid cam 
never venture to use them. But it 
certainly has a most sad effect upon 
the feeling of Americans, that they: 
can be slandered and vilified in every 
way by English writers with entire. 
impunity. 

Take the case of Mr. Anthony, 
Trollope. He visits America for a: 
few weeks, accepts the hospitalities . 
of Republicans and literary men, and 
then returns to write and publish in 
his magazine an article upon recon- 
struction which every loyal American 
knows to be a tissue of misrepre- 
sentations. He returns from Boston 
to declare that in that city negroes 
are excluded from the benches in the 
public schools on which white chil. 
dren sit; the fact being that negroes 
are admitted to the schools and the 
universities of that entire commu-~ 
nity precisely as if they were white. 
‘Not one of the Northern States,’ 
says Mr. Trollope, ‘would suffer 
their own white children to mix on 
school benches with those of coloured 
men.’ On the contrary various States 
make no distinction on account of. 
colour in their schools. Mr. Trol. 
lope’s attention was publicly called 
to this misstatement in both Ameri- 
can and English journals; but he 
has vouchsafed no retractation. 

Again : the Pall Mall Gazette con- 
densing Mr. Trollope’s article for its 
own columns, supplements it with a 
statement that ‘not one of the 
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Northern States will confer the suf- 
frage upon coloured men, except (as 
in New York) under restrictions 
which virtually amount to exclu- 
sion.’ The fact is, New York is 
singular in demanding a pecuniary 
qualification of negro voters, and 
five of the New England States per- 
mit negroes to vote upon exactly 
the same terms with whitemen. In 
a later number of the same journal 
there appeared a very long account 
of affairs in America by an anony- 
mous writer, for whose ‘sound and 
impartial mind ’ the editor vouched. 
This letter declared that the part 
borne by the negroes of the South 
was entirely passive ; the fact being 
not only that President Lincoln had 
declared the balances to have been 
first inclined in favour of the North 
by the enlistment of negroes, but 
President Davis deemed their em- 
ployment so important as to decree 
instant death upon all Federal officers 
found with negro soldiers. The same 
elaborate article declared that the 
Congress in imposing negro suffrage 
upon the Southern States had done 
so despite a clause in the Constitu- 
tion giving to each State the right 
to regulate its own suffrage; the 
fact being that there is no such 
clause ; the only reference to State 
suffrage in the Constitution declar- 
ing, on the contrary, that the gene- 
ral Government shall revise and 
alter State regulations of suffrage 
as it may see fit. 

Of course it is of no use whatever 
to argue with conclusions which 
have not even been derived from 
honestly misconceived facts, ‘ but 
from errors entirely without founda- 
tion, evolved for the exigencies of a 
position from the inner conscious- 
ness of their writers. But it is well 
enough that the English people 
should know that these things are 
felt to be not only wrongs in them- 
selves—things calculated to injure 
the cause of truth—but also as gross 
insults to the common conscience 
and common sense of the American 
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people. Cannot Englishmen under. 
stand how the blood must mount to 
the head in Americans who, amid 
their Flodden, their Marston Moor, 
ay, their Waterloo, hear at intervals 
not from Bedlam but from London 
clubs and literary men, no other 
question than might have been sug- 
gested if Republican and Democrat 
were two cocks in a ring ? 

May I ask those who held the 
game-cock theory of the civil war 
and the late election, to consider a 
little what every intelligent Ameri- 
can—loyal or disloyal—knew to be 
represented in them ? 

Two antagonistic ideas—the his. 
tory of England, to go no further 
back, is but the record of their con- 
flicts—beheld the New World, while 
as yet the soulless Undina among 
countries, and each hastened to en- 
ter and animate it. The one was 
the idea of Feudalism, the right of 
the strong to rule the weak, of the 
rich to rule the poor, arbitrarily; 
the other was essentially the idea of 
Democracy, regarding every man 
by virtue of his moral nature as 
justly subject to no other human 
will. One of these ideas organised it- 
selfin New England, the other found 
its centre in Virginia. The one 
founded itself upon free labour and 
education, even while it maintained 
some institutions inconsistent with 
these. “The other planted itself 
upon Slavery and the belief that 
certain classes were meant to serve 
and submit to others, and that such 
born workers required no education. 
The Virginian colony was petted 
and helped by its European allies ; 
the New England colony was op- 
pressed by the same, but it was fed 
and sustained by the English peo- 
ple, whose cause it represented. 
For near five generations these two 
ideas, thus transplanted to America, 
grew strong in their respective 
sections, each having room enough 
to unfold itself without coming into 
collision with the other. During 
that period each was so absorbed 
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in the exigencies of physical exis- 
tence as to be hardly conscious of 
its own political nature; conse- 
quently there was between them no 
suspicion. At length a stupid king 
found the single interest which 
these two colonies had in common, 
and by assailing it made them mili- 
tary comrades. Side by side, their 
own mutual antagonism as yet 
asleep, the two wrested North 
America from the throne of Eng- 
land, and then agreed to stand by 
each other for mutual aid and de- 
fence in the future. 

So soon as the smoke of battle 
had cleared away, so soon as the 
eyes of North and South could be 
withdrawn from the common foe, 
to look each into the other, they 
felt, even as they clasped hands, 
that they were representatives of 
hostile ideas, and that their meet- 
ing implied a terrible rebound in 
the end. Patriotism tried hard 
to make it out otherwise. But 
Washington’s farewell address, the 
compromises of the constitution,and 
all other appeals, exhortations, and 
precautions of men who had lived 
and suffered together to form the 
Union they loved, could not alter 
the facts that the Declaration of 
Independence meant one thing and 
the Code of Slavery another, and 
that one was the constitution of 
New England, the other that of the 
South. The great interests of the 
neutral states between the two 
centres—New York and Pennsyl- 
vania—reinforced the patriotic sen- 
timent of the time, and the founders 
of the Republic were induced to 
make the experiment of putting the 
lion and the lamb together to see if 
they would not lie down in peace 
and amity. 

The prophecy that the lion shall lie 
down with the lamb is indeed very 
old, but older yet is the zoological 
fact that, when they have so lain 
down, the lamb has generally been 
inside of the lion. So soon as the 
Northern and Southern ideas met 
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in the Congress they had consti- 
tuted, the simple question arose, 
Which is to be lion, which lamb ? 
Shallow people and demagogues 
enough did indeed step forward to 
declare that the Union could easily 
remain half free and half slave, but 
they never availed to check the 
steady advance of the two ideas to 
their conflict. Wendell Phillips has 
truly declared that from the first the 
United States Congress has been 
but a club, debating the status of 
the negro. ‘Every constitutional 
epoch,’ he said, just before the last 
election,— 


Every constitutional epoch since ’89 has 
turned on the negro. We have never had 
a question under the Constitution since ’89 
which history will say anything about in 
the future, except the question which con- 
cerns the negro. The great contest in 
making the Constitution was the negro. 
Madison said: ‘It is not the great States 
and little States ; it is the slave States and 
the free States that make the difficulty,’ 
In 1819 the Missouri compromise nearly 
wrecked the country. In 1829 Webster 
and Hayne were talking about territory, 
they thought, but it was about the negro. 
And ever since 1835 Congress has been 
only an anti-slavery debating-club paid by 
the public. Every petition, every territory 
—Kansas—Texas, stolen—the Dred Scott 
decision —the rebellion,—all were the 
negro. And not only then, but to-day, the 
question all revolves on the negro. It is 
not my fanaticism ; it is not my prejudice ; 
it is not a fond conceit, which causes me to 
say that this one revolves on the negro. 
Justice to him saves the nation, ends the 
strife, and gives us peace; injustice to him 
prolongs the war. You cannot help it. 
You may shut your eyes to it, and say you 
don’t want to hear about it; but the thun- 
ders of a thousand cannon will ding it 
into your ears, and into the ears of your 
children. 


Nor can I better describe the 
armed conflict to which the two 
were doomed on the day when they 
agreed toa Union, from which every 
door of egress was walled-up, than 
by borrowing the words of the same 
orator in the address from which I 
have just quoted : 

Seventy years ago two antagonistic 

ivilisations tried to coalesce into one go- 
vernment. The experiment failed. The 
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South convinced, honestly and sincerely 
of opinion, that her system of bondage was 
the only true corner stone of society, ap- 
pealed to arms. The North, finding that 
the question was, ‘ Shall I govern, or shall 
I be annihilated? (for the time had come 
when one idea must take possession of the 
belt of this continent—one or the other) 
the North, seeing the alternative, lifted the 
gauntlet. We sent our arms down to the 
Gulf. For what? To carry our ideas 
there. Where we had a right to carry our 
ideas, we had a right to send our arms. 
Having sent our arms and triumphed, we 
are absurd, as the logicians say,—we are 
fools, as the streets say,—unless we send 
our ideas. Our victory, which cost us half 
a million of lives and three thousand mil- 
lions of treasure, means this: that hereafter 
the nationality shall represent justice and 
impartial liberty ; and the value of the Re- 
publican party is that it is an instrument 
to carry out that purpose. So much for 
just the text of where we stand. I have 
been accustomed to exemplify it on this 
platform by saying that our fathers did not 
(it would be an insult to their common sense 
to say that they did) ever expect that freedom 
and slavery could coexist equal partners 
under onelaw. They could notdoit. The 
worst that can be said of them is that they 
consented to try the experiment. They 
took a cannon, filled it half full with powder, 
filled up the other half with lighted coal, 
plugged it, and said :—‘ Now let's see 
whether it will burst.’ Well, in ’61, as 
they expected, it burst, and we stand among 
the fragments. Democracy, which used to 
mean spelling ‘ Negro’ with two g’s, means 
now this philosophy :—Put the pieces care- 
fully together again, every one in the same 
place ; fill in the same powder and the same 
coals, and the same plug; and sit down and 
hope it won’t happen again. Republicanism 
means, if you would vary the result, vary the 
elements of the experiment. Have either all 
coals or all powder. Those are the two ideas. 


But let me not be supposed to 
claim that the North went to war 


for an idea consciously. Wendell 
Phillips is a representative of the 
idea of Northern society, and, 
though he had devoted his life to 
the work of separating the North 
from the South, when that seemed 
to be the only method of saving 
that idea from being the lamb to 
Slavery’s lion, his keen eye was 
swift to recognise its banner when 
it was borne South, even though 
veiled in a flag that to the eyes of 
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the masses meant a Union for 
slavery as much as for freedom. An- 
drew Johnson also followed the flag, 
saying, ‘We may disagree, but we 
want a country to disagree in.’ Mr. 
Seward said, ‘This is only a quar- 
rel about a presidential succession : 
it will be over in sixty days.’ But 
over the heads of these were the 
eyes of Jefferson Davis and Wen- 
dell Phillips—and of those who fol- 
lowed their lead—who recognised 
behind the Confederate and Federal 
armies, the ideas of which they were 
the unconscious clenched fists, and 
knew that in the end these must 
come face to face and hand to hand 
for their death grapple. 

The battle was fought. 
slaves were declared free. Lee sur- 
rendered to Grant. The thought- 
less masses of the North were in- 
sane with joy. ‘See!’ they cried, 
‘the Union is saved and slavery is 
overthrown!’ The sentinientalists 
all over the world cried, ‘ Now it is 
all over—the war and the cause of 
it—kiss and be friends!’ So much 
for the fools that still put their 
trust in horses and chariots, and 
have no faith in any force beyond 
an Armstrong gun. Fortunately 
seven generations of education had 
given the North some thinking men, 
who were able to see that the civil 
war was but a preliminary skirmish, 
and that only at its close did the hos- 
tile ideas, with their actual forces, 
encounter each other. The question 
whether within the Union slavery 
should swallow up freedom, or vice 
versd, was not involved in the re- 
bellion at all; and by striking at 
the national federation itself the 
South compelled to inaction mil- 
lions who were ready, if it seemed 
expedient, to devote to slavery the 
Union they would not have sacri- 
ficed for any idea whatever. So 
Lee surrendered, but the real com- 
bat deepened. 

Few indeed were they in the 
Northern States who dreamed at 
the time of the fall of Richmond 
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what the actual and thorough con- 
quest of the South implied. Pre- 
sident Johnson has declared that his 
‘policy ’ of reconstruction was that 
which Mr. Lincoln intended to pro- 
pose to the country at the time of 
his death, and that he found the 
outlines of it in his honoured pre- 
decessor’s handwriting in the exe- 
cutive mansion. A curious piece 
of evidence has recently come to 
light which shows the statement 
to be probably true. This evidence 
refers to the convention entered 
into between General Sherman and 
the Confederate General Johnston 
upon the surrender of the latter. 
It will be remembered that the 
terms of the convention in ques- 
tion were warmly repudiated at 
the North, and General Sherman 
was much censured on account of 
their extreme liberality to the re- 
cently rebellious States. There 
now steps forth an authentic wit- 
ness, who was present at the council 
which arranged those terms, and he 
declares that President Lincoln and 


General Grant were both present at 
it, and that the terms were framed 
and insisted upon by the President 
against the opinion of General 
Sherman. 


Mr. Lincoln [says this gentleman] had 
come down to City Point with the most 
liberal views toward the rebels, and was 
willing that they should capitulate on al- 
most anyterms, His heart was tenderness 
throughout, and as long as the enemy laid 
down their arms, he did not care how it 
was done. After hearing from Sherman a 
description of his position, he proposed that 
the same terms should be offered to John- 
ston that would have been given to Lee. 
To this Gen. Sherman strenuously objected, 
declaring that he had Johnston cooped up 
where he could not get away, and that he 
would be compelled to surrender at all 
hazards, whatever terms we proposed. I 
never saw him more energetic in my life 
than while he was arguing this point; but 
Mr. Lincoln leaned toward milder measures, 
fearing that the Confederate General would 
escape South by the railroads and have to 
be chased again. Sherman declared this 
to be impossible. ‘I have Johnston,’ said 
he, ‘ where he cannot move without breaking 
up his army, which, once disbanded, can 
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never be got together again. The Southern 
railroads are all broken up. I have de- 
stroyed them so that they cannot be used 
for a long time.’ 

Gen. Grant asked: ‘What is to prevent 
their laying the rails again ? 

‘Why,’ said Sherman, ‘my bummers don’t 
do things by halves. Every rail has been 
placed over a hot fire and twisted as crooked 
asaram’s horn. They never can be used 
again till they have been through a rolling- 
mill.’ 

The President, however, was very de- 
cided about the matter, and insisted that 
Johnston should be induced immediately 
to surrender by granting him most liberal 
terms. Grant, too, was anxious that John- 
ston should not try to get into Richmond, 
where he might give us a great deal of 
trouble ; and Sherman was compelled to 
yield, though he did it very unwillingly. 
The terms of capitulation which afterward 
made such a disturbance were in fact sub- 
stantially arranged by Mr. Lincoln himself, 
and if he had lived, he never would have 
allowed Sherman to bear the responsibility 
of them. 


Those who knew Mr. Lincoln per- 
sonally will hardly require this 
testimony to prove in what spirit 
he meant to reconstruct the Union; 
and it is probable he could have 
won the North to support him in 
almost any plan, even that from 
which as proposed by Andrew John- 
son it recoiled with horror, and 
pronounced criminal, 

Amid its intoxication of delight, 
the assassination of President Lin- 
coln fell upon the North like the 
blow that sometimes sobers a 
drunken man. Stunned at first, 
next furious with rage and grief, 
the people of the North received 
from that blow their first conscious 
glimpse of the real nature of the 
power with which they had been 
contending. The pistol of Wilkes 
Booth had riddled that generous 
paper-policy which Lincoln had 
written, and which Andrew John- 
son took from his desk, without 
seeing any scar upon it, and held 
up before the country till he in- 
flamed it to madness. After that 
the North was pacified ; the assas- 
sins were punished ; the grass was 
green over the grave of the martyr- 
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President ; and all agreed that no 
vengeance must be taken on the 
South for the deed of one of its 
partisans. Nevertheless, all the 
new President’s horses and all his 
men could not put together again 
that policy which Mr. Lincoln, had 
he lived, might have influenced 
Congress to adopt, a policy that 
would have (as all now see) re- 
stored to the whites of the South 
complete power over their negroes, 
even to the extent of re-enslaving 
them, and admitted the rebel States 
to equal and immediate power in 
the national government; all of 
which Slavery vainly sought after- 
ward through the President whom 
it elected with a bullet. For so 
much has Freedom in America to 
thank that blind mad dog whose 
fang passed, through the one man 
who could have spared it, into the 
vitals of Slavery ! 

Even that deed was forgiven, so 
far as the South was concerned, 
though it was not forgotten; it 
survived only to make the friends 
of freedom a little less sentimental 
about ‘our Southern brethren,’ and 
to join the hands of Clemency and 
Common-sense. However, it was 
at one time about to be forgotten, 
and Clemency and Common-sense 
were about to part company, when 
Slavery again came to the rescue, 
and gave a second chapter of its 
revelations. No sooner didthe South 
find that it had a partisan of reac- 
tion in the presidential chair, than 
it openly set itself to the work of 
obtaining within and through the 
government the cause it had lost on 
the field of battle—nay, more, of 
regaining also the preponderance in 
the Union which it had forfeited by 
secession. Dazzled by this hope, 
it refused with scorn, one after 
another, all the moderate offers for 
reconstruction made by Congress. 
In defiance of the constitutional re- 
straints upon his authority, Presi- 
dent Johnson set up and recognised 
in the rebel States white govern- 
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ments and legislatures, composed of 
the very elements which the armies of 
the Union had just subdued. These 
State-governments were of course 
not recognised by Congress, but 
they lived long enough to reveal to 
the whole nation more of the actual 
condition of the South than could 
have been otherwise learned in 
many years. These legislatures im- 
mediately proceeded to re-enact the 
old statutes by which Slavery op- 
pressed the negroes—whom a con- 
stitutional amendment had now 
declared free—providing that they 
should not own land, should be in- 
capable of testifying in courts of 
law against whites, and should be 
compelled to work for their former 
masters under contracts made arbi- 
trarily by the latter. This virtually 
re-enslaved the negroes, while it 
deprived them of any protection 
and comfort which it had been the 
interest of the master to afford 
when they were chattels. Of 
course the national representatives 
of such governments knocked vainly 
at the door of Congress for admis- 
sion. 

Then came chapter third of the 
revelations. Congress had at first 
offered reconstruction to the rebel 
States, readmission to equality in the 
Union without the condition of negro 
suffrage. The South itself, by its 
course during their brief authority, 
as galvanised by the President, 
added that clause to the conditions 
thereafter imposed by the national 
Legislature. Unable any longer to 
set aside the national will as ex- 
pressed through two thirds of both 
Houses of the Congress, the President 
sought only to prevent the success- 
ful and practical administration of 
its laws in the Southern States. 
Under his lead the whites of the 
South still refused to adjust them- 
selves to the new order of free 
society ; and, since it could only be 
resisted by violence, they banded 
themselves for the work, whose re- 
cord is the terrible history of the 
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past two years. Encouraged by 
the President to believe that the 
Congress was tyrannising over their 
States which, by his theory, had 
recovered all their original rights 
by laying down their arms ; encou- 
raged, also, by the Democratic party 
to hope that a reaction had set in 
at the North which would elect a 
pro-Southern President and a Con- 
gress that would undo all that the 
Republican Congress had done, the 
Southerners embraced the wild and 
cruel delusion, and formed them- 
selves into Ku-Klux Klans for the 
purpose of staving off any organisa- 
tion of society on free principles, 
and preserving anarchy until they 
could rehabilitate their old order, 
or at least reinstate the elements 
that must gradually harden down 
into that. To this end they took 
up the weapon that had fallen from 
the hand of the assassin of Lincoln, 
and showed how it could lay low 
every negro who claimed the rights 
achieved for him by the soldiers of 
the Union. Bands of masked men 
prowled through the country hunt- 
ing down negroes and loyal white 
men, until a dead negro by the 
wayside, or a white Republican 
hanging to a tree, was too common 
a sight to excite much attention. 
Wherever a company of negroes or 
Unionists met together to carry out 
the laws of Congress, they were 
invariably set upon by armed whites 
and massacred. Society was dis- 
solved. Men and women fied and 
hid for their lives, and anything 
like an election was out of the 
question. A voter who cast his 
vote for a Republican candidate 
was almost sure to be shot dead as 
he deposited it. No denial of these 
things could be attempted. All the 
United States military commanders 
in the South were questioned, with- 
out reference to their party predi- 
lections, and though the majority 
of them had originally belonged 
to the Democratic party, they 
unanimously testified that the life 
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of no negro or white loyalist in the 
South was safe, except under the 
immediate protection of Federal 
troops, and hardly even then. 

Unable to deny the frightful 
violence and anarchy of the South, 
the President, and the Democratic 
party throughout the country, ac- 
tually sought to make political 
capital out of them. They declared 
—and President Johnson repeated 
the declaration in his last message 
to Congress—that the violence in 
the South was due to the attempt of 
Congress to give the negroes equal 
political power with the whites. 
The Democratic party claimed that 
the congressional plan of recon- 
struction had failed, and that the 
only means of bringing order -to 
Southern society, was to drive out 
all Republicans and restore to the 
quondam slave-owners and seces- 
sionists complete power over their 
own affairs, including the negroes! 
This was their idea of the recon- 
struction of Southern society. On 
this ‘platform’ they nominated 
Horatio Seymour of New York for 
President, and Francis P. Blair of 
Missouri, an apostate Republican, 
for Vice-President. In the Conven- 
tion which nominated these men 
pardoned but unrepentant South- 
ernersand Northerners sat together, 
and the former were as lustily 
cheered when they declared un- 
dying devotion ‘to the lost cause’ 
or ‘the cause for which Stonewall 
Jackson died,’ as the latter when 
they announced their intention of 
driving out the friends of negro 
freedom in the South at the point 
of the bayonet, and of repudiating 
the debt incurred for the subjuga- 
tion of their ‘brethren’ in the 
Southern States. 

In opposition to these the Repub- 
licans gathered together in their 
National Convention and declared 
their determination to reconstruct 
the South on the basis of free 
society, to secure the citizenship of 
the negroes whom the nation had 
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saved itself by liberating and 
enlisting, and to keep the faith of 
the United States with the creditors 
who had furnished its sinews of 
war. On this ‘ platform’ they nomi- 
nated the soldier who had conducted 
the war to a successful issue, for 
the Presidency, and a long-tried 
Pepublican representative for the 
Vice-Presidency. 

There was no possible doubt in 
any mind that, as one or the other 
of these platforms and candidates 
should prevail, the South would be 
made over into free Republican 
States like those of the North, or be 
returned to the grooves whose 
inevitable end would be the sub- 
stantial restoration of Southern 
society as it was before the war. 
The two ideas that had underlain 
all the agitations and collisions of 
the country since its foundation, 
were thus brought together face to 
face, undisguised now by any sen- 
timent about ‘the flag,’ or ‘the 
union established by the fathers’— 
simply the two naked ideas of the 
administration of America in the 
interest of human freedom or in 
that of human bondage. One of 
these ideas, it was now perceived, 
must perish utterly. The question 
was—Which? It rested with the 
American people to give the verdict 
which all parties felt would be final 
—and they were appealed to by 
each side with such earnestness and 
ability as causes, involving the 
cherished beliefs and hopes of mil- 
lions, and hovering between life and 
death, can alone inspire. 

Hitherto the American people 
had been only too ready to evade a 
straightforward view of the two 
social systems which had built 
themselves up in the two sections 
of the country. Slavery had always 
furnished enough valuable cotton 
to stop the mercantile ear of the 
North beyond the power of a negro’s 
groan to pierce. It had from its 
non-manufacturing realm always 
sent enough of gay and gentlemanly 
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Southerner customers to Northern 
warehouses, to purchase, along with 
the other supplies it needed, pulpits 
to shelter it under the cross and 
statesmen to dress it up smartly in 
the stars and stripes. Eyes looking 
southward had been long accus- 
tomed to wink, and tongues became 
double as they subtly praised the 
pleasant fruit suffused with the 
blood of the race crushed to feed 
its life. Did any one recall an old 
American saying that ‘all men are 
created equal’? ‘The Union must 
be preserved!’ Did the Wild 
Huntsman of the South pursue 
shrieking fugitives through the 
North? ‘It is so written in the 
bond!’ Did slave-mothers slay 
their daughters and themselves, 
appealing from the passion of man 
to the justice of God? ‘ Well, well, 
God mend it all; but don’t hurry 
him!’ Did scarred and bleeding 
negroes hide in the closets of every 
humane family of the country, and 
whisper to the tingling ears of 
young men and maidens stories of 
the plantation that deprived them 
of sleep? ‘ Wait God’s good time. 
Let the tares and wheat grow to- 
gether until the judgment! ’ 

At last the day of judgment came. 
Suddenly flamed up the Dies ira, 
and the trumpet had called the 
American people to decide which 
was tare, which wheat—Northern 
or Southern ideas and institutions— 
with the abyss of fire and the throne 
of life for one and the other, close 
at hand and inevitable. 

Then for the first time the peo- 
ple looked steadfastly and closely 
into the nature and facts of the 
two social conditions which’ stood 
front to front, each claiming the 
throne for itself, the abyss for its 
opponent. 

What did Northern society mean? 
On the New Year’s Day, when Pre- 
sident Lincoln proclaimed the slaves 
free, he whose brain is the ripest 
fruit of the seed dropped by the 
‘Mayflower’ on Plymouth Rock, 
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read to assembled thousands the 
‘ Boston Hymn:’ 


The word of the Lord by night 

To the watching Pilgrims came, 
As they sat by the seaside, 

And filled their hearts with flame. 


God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


My angel—his name is Freedom— 
Choose him to be your king; 

He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing. 


Lo! I uncover the land 
Which I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers his statue, 
When he has wrought his best; 


I show Columbia of the rocks 
Which dip their foot in the seas, 
And soar to the air-born flocks 
Of clouds, and the boreal fleece. 
I will divide my goods ; 
Call in the wretch and slave: 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but toil shall have. 


I will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted great ; 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state. 


Go cut down trees in the forest, 
And trim the straightest boughs ; 
Cut down trees in the forest, 
And build me a wooden house. 


Call the people together, 
The young men and the sires, 
The digger in the harvest-field, 
Hireling, and him that hires. 


And here in a pine State-house, 
They shall choose men to rule 
In every needful faculty— 
In Church and State and school. 


Lo now! if these poor men 
Can govern the land and sea, 

And make just laws below the sun— 
As planets faithful be. 


And ye shall succour men; 
Tis nobleness to serve; 

Help them who cannot help again: 
Beware from right to swerve. 


I break your bonds and masterships, 
And I unchain the slave ; 

Free be his heart and hand henceforth 
As wind or wandering wave. 
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I cause from every creature 
His proper good to flow ; 
As much as he is and doeth, 
So much shall he bestow. 


But laying his hands on another 
To coin his labour and sweat, 

He goes in pawn to his victim, 
For eternal years in debt. 


Come East and West and North 
By races, as snow flakes, 
Carry my purpose forth 
Which neither halts nor shakes. 
My will fulfilled shall be, 
For, in daylight or in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark. 


It was only after seven genera- 
tions that New England found an 
Emerson to write this its creed; 
but each line of it was lived before 
it was written. The supremacy of 
justice, the equality of men, the 
eternal sacredness of every soul, 
the sure retributions of wrong, 
whether done by an individual or a 
nation, the right of all to education, 
the dignity of labour, the predes- 
tined unity of mankind: these were 
the ideals that hovered over the 
first log cabins built at Plymouth; 
in their light the descendants of the 
Pilgrims have pulverised the vast 
rock on which they settled into a 
soil, have formed the best school 
system on earth, have liberated 
their minds from thraldom todogma, 
have invented the cotton-gin, the 
sewing-machine, and other machi- 
nery of world-wide importance, have 
made men of those elsewhere tram- 
pled upon, have taught the dumb 
to speak, the deaf to hear, the idiot 
to understand, have half emanci- 
pated woman, have formed new 
States embodying their institutions 
all the way to the Pacific shore, and 
have conquered the North American 
continent. Wherever the flag of 
the United States now goes it must 
bear the ideas of New England— 
free thought, free speech, free school, 
free labour, the inviolable rights and 
equality of all men. 

When the South, representing 
ideas exactly the reverse of all these, 
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was conquered by the military arm 
of the North, New England imme- 
diately set itself to the work of 
carrying its ideas where it had sent 
its arms. The Freedmen’s Aid 
Societies sent down their men with 
capital to buy farms in the South, 
employing negroes at good wages, 
and thus form centres of free indus- 
try such as had made the wealth of 
the North; they built free public 
schools and sent down teachers who 
should educate people of whatever 
colour or condition; they established 
newspapers in every thickly settled 
community. All these represented 
the tribe denounced by the South as 
‘carpet-baggers.’ The carpet-bag- 
ger is a Northern idea sent South, 
and as such he was hated there. 
But he was something beside; he 
was the Northern eye exploring the 
whole region over which slavery had 
so long reigned. And what has that 
eye seen? School-houses burned, 
teachers hung and shot, negroes 
hunted like wild beasts, presses 


thrown into the rivers, landowners 


from the North driven from their 
farms, and masked bands of politi- 
cal highwaymen marching through 
the country. These were Southern 
ideas ! 

The South is so open in its action, 
so proud of its recent achievements 
in resisting negro domination, that 
there is no need one should repeat 
the fearful record of the murders 
and massacres which have marked 
the Reign of Terror in that region 
under the administration of Presi- 
dent Johnson. The facts are indis- 
putable, and were defended. But 
they have an importance beyond 
the influence they have exerted in 
shaping the course of the North. 
The Anthropological Societies of 
Europe have been for some time 
discussing the question whether the 
European man has undergone any 
important mental or physical modi- 
fications since his transplantation in 
America. Some have denied that 
he has, others have declared that 
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certain Indian characteristics have 
made their appearance upon him. 
Whatever may be the case in other 
parts of the country, Southern so. 
ciety under the régime of a century 
of unchecked feudalism has given, 
as it seems to me, unmistakable indi- 
cations of a relapse into conditions 
and characteristics closely resem- 
bling those of their Norse ancestors, 
Montesquieu (L’Esprit des Lois, 
tom. ii.) pointed out a century ago 
certain analogies in North America 
to the social conditions of the an- 
cient northern world ; and at pre- 
sent one can hardly read the old 
Sagas without being reminded at 
every step of the Southern States, 
The slaveholder with his loyal band 
of poor whites and his slaves, not 
only reproduced the Norse chief 
with his vassals and followers, but 
under these similar circumstances, 
put forth the like virtues and vices. 
The Southerner is courageous, inde- 
pendent, frank, personally generous, 
and chivalrous toward women; but 
he is also hot-headed, acts by pas- 
sion, is reckless of life, remorseless 
toward enemies, and fond of vio- 
lence. The addiction of the Norse- 
man to suicide, which led to his 
proverb that Odin loved not the 
warrior who died in his bed, reap- 
pears in the Southern’s constant 
exposure of his life ; while the duels 
that make up so large a proportion 
of the old chronicles were almost 
equalled in frequency among the 
slaveholding aristocracy. With them 
the final end of a rope seems to be 
to hang a free negro or an abolition- 
ist; and no one of them would ap- 
pear to have ever had his dreams 
disturbed by any ghost of a lynched 
opponent, black or white. The 
disregard of life characteristic of 
ancient Scandinavia has for years 
been so universal in the Southern 
States that few walked abroad 
unarmed, and it would be diffi- 
cult to find a prominent man who 
has not shot at some one or been 
shot at. The bowie-knife grew out 
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of the South as naturally as the 
pine out of Carolina ; and the Cali- 
fornian epitaph on the man who 
was ‘killed by a revolver, one of 
the old kind, brass-mounted, and of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven,’ is 
hardly a caricature of the canonisa- 
tion of the latter weapon throughout 
that region. The comparison is 
rendered curiously complete by the 
formation of the Ku-Klux Klans. In 
Mallet’s Northern Antiquities weread: 


In the Pagan times they (the Scandina- 
vians) also drank to the heroes, and to such of 
their friends as had fallen bravely in battle. 
It was at these feasts, for the most part, 
that those associations were formed and 
confirmed which the old Chronicles so often 
mention. There was scarcely a valiant 
man who was not a member of one or more 
of these societies; the chief tie of which 
was a solemn obligation entered into, to 
defend and protect their companions on all 
oceasions, and to revenge their deaths at 
the hazard of their own lives. This oath 
was taken and renewed at their festivals, 
which had also their respective laws 
More than two hundred years after the 
Scandinavians had embraced Christianity 
there were still confraternities of which the 
first nobility were members. 


The archeologist finds in the 
guilds and clubs of England, the 
outcome of these old societies ; but 
in the South they existed before the 
war as the ‘ Knights of the Golden 
Circle,’ since translated into the 
‘Ku-Klux Klan,’ both of which 
have been consecrated to projects of 
violence and vengeance resembling 
those of the original ‘ gilds’ of the 
Norsemen. 

Freedom in the North and Slavery 
in the South having thus embodied 
themselves in definite institutions 
—the one reaching forward to an 
educated democracy as the normal 
development of humanity, the other 
travelling backward to the era of 
feudal lords, clans, and vassalage— 
had, as we have said, come at last 
face to face before a tribunal repre- 
senting all peoples, and awaited the 
decision whether the one or the 
other should control the destinies of 
America, 
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Of course if the verdict had to 
be given by the people between 
the two ideas, and their respective 
embodiments nakedly contrasted, 
there would have been no room for 
anxiety as to the result. But there 
was a powerful interest in the North 
itself actively engaged in preventing 
so plain an issue. Committed in 
every possible way to a political 
creed based on negro slavery, 
against which every enfranchised 
negro was another weapon of attack, 
as each white voter in the South 
was one of defence; entrenched 
within the great trade which had 
so long languished in the absence 
of the custom dependent on cotton- 
plantations ; the great party which 
baited its trap for foreign votes 
with the name of ‘ Democracy,’ 
gathered all its resources, and taxed 
every resource that ingenuity could 
devise to turn back the Northern 
tide. They nominated a man of 
great ability, of the kind which can 
show startling reasons for the belief 
that white is black; a man gifted, 
perhaps beyond any other in 
America, with a smooth and subtle 
address in veiling real points and 
diverting the popular instinct into 
blind ways; the most dexterous 
political juggler New York even 
has produced—Horatio Seymour. 
Their theory of the contest as laid 
before the people was this: ‘The con- 
flict between Slave institutions and 
Free institutions is over. Slavery 
is dead. The Southern States them- 
selves have joined with those of the 
Northern to write its epitaph in the 
Constitution. You have also by 
arms destroyed Secession and estab- 
lished the Union for ever. Having 
thus forced the South back into the 
Union, and eradicated the cause of 
strife, your one object should be to 
bring back to it also their friend- 
ship. Any other policy is vindictive 
and must stimulate vindictiveness. 
See the defiance, the anarchy in the 
South ; it is all because the Radicals 
are treating them as if they were 
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armed foes. Hear their unanimous 
shouts for Seymour and Blair ; they 
mean, we long to unite with our 
brethren of the North who will 
meet us as brethren. Radical rule 
means Southern fury. Do you ask 
us what protection we offer the 
negro we have liberated? The 
Southerner persecutes him only 
because he is made the tool of the 
Radicals to humiliate them. As for 
the negro’s rights, having gained 
his freedom, all must gradually 
adjust itself to that. But all great 
changes must be gradual, and their 
details can best be entrusted to 
those who know all about the region 
and people to be affected by them. 
The Southern whites would be the 
negro’s best friends if the Radicals 
would only permit. Nay; all this 
talk about the negro is only a cloak 
for the deep and dark conspiracy of 
Radicalism against the Constitution. 
They have already invaded the 
executive and judicial departments 
of the Government by taking the 
power of appointment out of the 
hands of the President, and with- 
drawing certain political cases from 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. They mean to destroy the 
rights of the several States ; to cen- 
tralise power ; and to raise a paternal 
government on the ruins of that 
federation of equal and independent 
States founded by our fathers! 
Since they have been in power the 
public debt is to be estimated by 
billions; and to carry out their 
vengeance on the South they are 
spending enormous sums to hold it 
under their feet. Mark you, when 
we come into power this debt will 
shrink, this expenditure diminish 
in a way that may not suit the 
wealthy bond-holders, but will suit 
the pockets of our sorely taxed 
working people. Above all re- 
member that there is no question 
between Slavery and Freedom; 
the death of Slavery is now part of 


the Constitution: it is a question 
between vindictiveness or genero- 


sity to a gallant fallen foe, between 
holding the South by force at a 
terrible cost or allowing it to hold 
itself for nothing, between restoring 
the soul of union with its form, or 
else stimulating the defiance and 
hatred of those we have brought 
back to our federation.’ 

Each of these statements had 
about its heart of falsehood a 
visage of truth. Undoubtedly the 
Southern and Northern States 
together had apparently agreed 
to a constitutional amendment, 
abolishing and prohibiting slavery. 
Equally was it true that the 
Southerners were declaring their 
hatred of a union with Radicals— 
their desire for a union with 
Democrats of the North; that the 
policy of Congress in the South 
was being met by defiance and 
wrath, manifested in the relentless 
massacre of all who took the Re. 
publican side ; that the Southerners 
were kind to every Democratic or 
anti-Republican negro, and even 
willing he should vote for Seymour 
and Blair; that the Radicals were 
holding the South by troops at a 
vast expense ; that since the elec- 
tion of the first Republican Presi- 
dent, Lincoln, the nation had be- 
come burthened with a heavy debt; 
that Congress had withdrawn some 
powers usually exercised by the 
President, and restricted the Su- 
preme Court; that under it the 
federal idea preponderated over 
that of State rights more than at 
any former period; and that the 
Radicals had no means to propose 
for relieving the people of their 
burthen of debt, except heavy taxa- 
tion and simple payment of it. 
These facts the Republicans could 
not deny; and they could only 
show the falsehood they were ad- 
duced to subserve by historical and 
philosophical arguments hardly 
calculated to impress the common 


people. That the constitutional 
amendment abolishing slavery 


might, in cuse of the restoration 
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of the Southern States to full power, 
under white supremacy,be rescinded 
on the ground that it had been 
adopted under coercion; that even 
without that slavery could be vir- 
tually re-established as serfage or 
apprenticeship, without technical 
violation of the law; that their 
hatred of Radical rule was a 
proof that such rule was the only 
check to their resuscitation of the 
cause they had lost on the battle- 
field; that their desire for a union 
under Democratic rule was evidence 
that they believed it would signify 
their own return to supremacy in 
the government ; that to point to 
the anarchy caused by itself as a 
reason for giving the South its own 
way was like regarding the plea of 
the man who had killed both his 
parents for pity on the ground that 
he was a ‘poor orphan;’ that to 
forego holding the South by troops 
because it angered them, or on ac- 
countof the expense, would equally 
open all prisons; that the heavy 
debt accumulated under Lincoln 
and the Republican control was 
really run up by a generation of 
Democratic and pro-slavery cor- 
ruption, and ‘summed up by the 
war they had waged against the 
Union; that the restrictions upon 
the President and the Supreme 
Court were made necessary by 
themselves, and that the stronger 
central power was an inevitable 
result of having to conquer and 
hold reluctant populations; and 
that there was no honest way of 
relief from taxation and debt but 
increased industry and honest pay- 
ment. All these were the truths 
corresponding to the Democratic 
allegations ; but the common people 
were hardly so likely to be im- 
pressed by them as by loud senti- 
mental talk about conciliation— 
about an imminent war of races, 
and theplain fact that under Radical 
rule peace and harmony had not 
been restored in the South, nor 
trade rehabilitated to meet the 
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accumulating debt. The Radicals 
found their greatest strength to be 
in having for their standard-bearer 
one who had never been a Radical, 
and to whom, as the leading victor 
over disunion, the whole nation 
looked with gratitude; and yet it 
was at first doubtful if even the 
popularity of General Grant would 
avail to counterbalance the plausible 
prophecies of the Northern Demo- 
cracy, that they alone could bring 
peace and order to the South, and 
inaugurate the era of good feeling 
throughout the land. 

Just then, when the danger of 
reaction, with the surrender of all 
the war had won, was most immi- 
nent, the cause of American freedom 
was again rescued by that power 
which alone had never failed it. 
That same courageous, frank, hot- 
headed, incautious South, whose 
blow at the Republic had destroyed 
its own throne, whose recklessness 
had destroyed slavery, whose pistol- 
bullet aimed at Lincoln had slain 
compromise, whose defiance had 
compelled the force by which free 
society in the South was being 
transferred from paper to reality, 
sprang forward now again with just 
that kind of weight the Democracy 
needed to crushit. Filling thewhole 
Southern land with fresh deeds of 
horror, deeds that curdled the blood 
of the Northern masses, it shouted 
for Seymour and Blair over every 
victim ; it proclaimed far and wide 
that Democracy was the banner of 
the fallen Confederacy lifted again ; 
its eminent men got up vast meet- 
ings and processions whose banners 
and transparencies bore the names 
of the Democratic candidates side by 
side with those of the Confederate 
President and generals; and, in 
short, the enthusiasm of the entire 
South was as great for Seymour 
and Blair as it ever had been Davis 
and Stephens, and was accompanied 
by all the watchwords which had - 
animated the rebellion! In vain 
did the cautious Northern politicians 
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try to stop them; in vain did Mr. 
Seymour declare that one speech of 
Wade Hampton had cost him many 
thousands of votes. The mere nomi- 
nation of Democratic candidates had, 
by the middle of the canvass, re- 
vived all the spirit of the rebellion, 
brought every eminent Confede- 
rate into the field, trebled the ave- 
rage number of massacres in the 
South, and laid in fragments the 
imposing fabric of plausibilities set 
up by their friends in the North. 
Thus the election of Grant was 
placed by the South beyond danger. 
It is probable he would in any case 
have been elected; he certainly 
would have been unless the gigantic 
frauds used afterwards against him 
had rendered the real voice of the 
people ineffectual. If, however, the 
surviving spirit of slavery in the 
South could only have been kept 
quiet until after the election, there 
is no telling how far the people might 
have been carried away by the pathos 
of Democratic orators in the North. 
What the Republicans needed was 


that the facts of Southern society 


should be known to the honest 
Northern masses. Democracy could 
of course claim that a party in 
power wishing to retain it could 
manufacture facts to suit itself. But 
when the South itself came forward 
boasting its freedom, brandishing 
its reeking dagger, and announcing 
its programme of restoring slavery 
and undoing all that had been done 
in the last eight years, the heart of 
the American people recoiled with 
horror. Nor was the horror less 
when it was perceived that the 
South regarded such deeds as acts 
of honest and justifiable war, and 
by no means felt them to be crimes. 

Not only did the popular feeling 
rise in indignation against the 
boasted achievements of the Ku- 
Klux Klan, and take alarm at the 
fact that companies of masked and 
armed men were spreading con- 
sternation through the South, but 
even those of the wealthy classes of 
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the North who would have cared 
least for such things found that no. 
thing could. induce the South to 
agree to pay the national debt, 
But even more, the South vocife- 
rously declared their determination 
to reinstate the theory of State 
sovereignty in the Union, the test 
of it being the undoing, so soon as 
they should regain power in Con- 
gress, of all that the Radicals had 
forced. upon them in their help- 
lessness. This part of their pro- 
gramme for the Seymour admini- 
stration was most vehemently in- 
sisted upon. 

How these blended dangers were 
responded to by the Northern mind 
is well expressed in a lecture de- 
livered in Boston just before the 
election, by the Hon. J. Lothrop 
Motley, which obtained a wide 
circulation. In the course of that 
lecture Mr. Motley said : 


I could never place myself on the same 
point of view, moral or political, with 
those who thought negro slavery other 
than a misfortune and a sin. It has al- 
ways seemed to me in the words of our 
great magistrate and martyr, that if slavery 
be not wrong, nothing is wrong. It is also 
very hard for me to understand how any 
American can wish to degrade this majes- 
tic Union, this Government of the People 
by the People, this political scheme of man 
acting directly upon man, of Law dealing 
directly with responsible creatures, into 
something called a confederacy; into 
league of corporations; into a system 
which proved fatal to the only great Re- 
public which has preceded our own in 
modern times—that of the United Nether- 
lands ; a system which for a time seemed 
to strike the American people, emerging 
victorious from its struggle with the Bri- 
tish Government, with paralysis, out of 
which our fathers in ’89 rescued us by the 
glorious National Constitution ; the system 
which Jefferson Davis and his followers 
had the madness to think stronger than 
the American Union, because the spirit of 
negro slavery had breathed into it the 
breath of immortal life. Yet this is really 
the question still at issue. Some of us 
thought it settled by the great four years’ 
agony. But when we thought the subtle 
and dangerous theory for ever destroyed, 
behold it coiled itself, wounded but not 
killed, and rearing its threatening and 
venomous head, prepared for a final and 
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fatal spring. Let us deal with it once for 
all. Let the heel of popular condemnation 
be set on it now and for ever. We area 
nation, we are not a confederacy. This Go- 
yernment, which protects and which controls 
the humblest as well as the most powerful 
among us, the seat of whose august empire 
is at Washington, deals with every indi- 
vidual of us directly within its carefully 
limited sphere. It makes supreme laws 
which no man dares defy, and there is 
nothing but chaos: whenever we attempt to 
escape from its all-embracing folds. 

The election of General Grant, 
then, to which the course of the 
South so powerfully contributed, 
must be regarded as an epoch of 
American history, because in it 
were decided two momentous facts : 
first, the South refused to be con- 
quered by anything short of the 
most Radical ideas of Northern 
society ; and, second, the North 
decided that neither the Union, the 
national credit, or peace, could be 
maintained in the South save by an 
uncompromising reconstruction of 
it in accordance with ideas even 
more Radical than those which had 
been embodied in the organic law 
of a majority of the Free States 
themselves. The Southerners had 
ignored the intermediate shifts as 
fully as the old abolitionists could 
desire ; the compromisers were 
driven to the wall; and the South, 
eareless of men and parties, pos- 
sessed by its own abstract cause, 
forced a conflict upon the previous 
question, and was vanquished. 

Much has been said in disparage- 
ment of the majority by which 
General Grant, even with a nation’s 
gratitude to a victorious general 
to support him, it is said, could 
only obtain 300,000 votes more 
than his antagonist, who, on the 
other hand, was impeded by the 
imprudence of his own party 
in the South. But such facts 
only prove how radical were the 
issues involved in the election. 
Thirty-eight years ago the Anti- 
Slavery cause, which as we now see 
held in it all Northern ideas, was 
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represented by one man and his 
little dingy newspaper, which had 
no subscribers even in Boston. 
Although that cloud no larger than 
a man’s hand has covered the sky, 
and flashed its thunders throughout 
the land, Northern Radicals knew 
well how many interests and senti- 
ments other than their own had 
furnished the conditions under 
which it was enabled to do so, and 
they knew well that no such num- 
bers as those which gathered to 
sustain the Union could be counted 
upon to aid them in bringing on a 
conflict of abstract ideas. The most 
sanguine abolitionist, as he saw 
every blow given against Slavery 
during the war attended by a cor- 
responding defection from the Re- 
publican party, could hardly have 
dreamed that so many as a majority 
of 300,000 would consent to a naked 
struggle between the Radicalism of 
New England, and the ancient insti- 
tutions of the South, but yesterday 
dominant throughout the nation, 
however much he might have 
trusted to a favourable result from 
such a contlict. He would have 
been thankful enough for the least 
majority on such an issue, having 
contemplated a far greater reaction 
than any which has shown itself 
since Congress imposed upon the 
South negro suffrage,—a measure 
which prevailed in few States out 
side of New England. 

How does the President stand 
related to the ideas which have 
chosen him? 

The President who has taken 
his seat at this momentous junc- 
ture is the son of a shrewd old 
tanner of Scotch descent, yet 
living, and was born in a free 
State, Ohio, but in sight of the slave 
State of Kentucky. His chief edu- 
cation was obtained at West Point, 
which he entered at the age of 
seventeen, about thirty years ago, 
when that institution, like most 
other national institutions, were 
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centres of pro-slavery influence. 
Very soon after his graduation, at 
the age of twenty-one, he served 
under General Tayler in the pro- 
slavery war upon Mexico; for his 
services in which he was brevetted. 
He married a lady of Missouri, in 
1848, who owned a fewslaves. He 
afterwards commanded a regiment 
on the Pacific coast until 1854, when 
he resigned his living and returned 
to reside on a little farm near St. 
Louis. His means were narrow, 
and he worked at the plough him- 
self with hired men and his two 
or three slaves. Not succeeding 
well at this he went to Galena, 
Ohio, and joined his father in the 
tanning business. Here he was 
living when President Lincoln 
called upon the country for seventy- 
five thousand volunteer troops tosup- 
press the rebellion. At a meeting 
called at Galena to respond, Captain 
Grant presided. Up to that time he 
had voted with the Democracy. He 
now raised a company of volun- 
teers. He then wrote to Washing- 
ton offering his services to the 
Government, but received no reply. 
M‘Clellan was already prominent, 
and he went to Cincinnati to get 
some employment from him, but 
could not even gain access to the 
general’s presence. Governor Yates, 
however, made him colonel of an 
Illinois regiment, and, at the sug- 
gestion of a Republican Congress- 
man, Mr. Washburne, President 
Lincoln made him a brigadier- 
general, to serve under Fremont, 
then commanding in Missouri. His 
military career from this time js 
too well known to require mention. 
It will be seen that General Grant’s 
antecedents were not such as would 
have associated him with the ideas 
of the Republican party. On the 
other hand, it is true that his life 
has from the first been passed in 
the free States, and that he had all 
his life been accustomed to the 
manual labour which has been the 
means of training in many—the 
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Kentucky-born Abraham Lincoln, 
for example—a sympathy with the 
North in which labour is honoured, 
rather than with the South where 
it has been a sign of social infe- 
riority. The Democrats having failed 
to defeat him, relied upon his old re- 
lations with them to make him turn 
into a Democratic President after 
the manner of President Johnson. 
They relied also upon the fact that 
the most ingenious efforts could not 
wring from him, during the canvass, 
any distinct expression upon the ne- 
gro question. 

Against such inferential hopes 
the Republicans had only General 
Grant’s letter accepting the nomi- 
nation, in which he said :— 


If elected to the office of President of the 
United States, it will be my endeavour to 
administer all the laws in good faith, with 
economy, and with the view of giving peace, 
quiet, and protection everywhere. In times 
like the present it is impossible, or at least 
eminently improper to lay down a policy to 
be adhered to, right or wrong, through an 
administration of four years. New political 
issues, not foreseen, are constantly arising; 
the views of the public on old ones are con- 
stantly changing, and a purely administra- 
tive officer should always be left free to exe- 
cute the will of the people. I have always 
respected that will, and always shall. Peace 
and universal prosperity, its sequence, with 
economy of administration, will lighten the 
burden of taxation, while it constantly re- 
duced the national debt. Let us have peace. 


During the brief time in which 
President Grant has been in office, 
he has already done much toward 
setting at rest the various specula- 
tions, having shown a determina- 
tion to support the principles on 
which he was elected. Starting 
with a declaration of his adherence 
to negro-suffrage, and his horror of 
every form of repudiation, he has 
confirmed these sentiments by ac- 
tion; the first bill he signed was 
one sustaining the public credit, 
and the second was one conferring 
equal privileges with whites on the 
negro population of the District of 
Columbia. His first cabinet ap- 
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pointments did, indeed, occasion 
some disappointment, for, though 
the men chosen were from the 
Radical wing of the Republican 
party, they were not such as had 
been historically connected with the 
political revolution which the coun- 
try has just undergone. The cause 
was not yet safe enough to be en- 
trusted to others than its oldest 
friends and representatives. It 
was soon found, however, that 
several of these earlier appoint- 
ments were meant to be only 
honorary or temporary, and as 
finally organised, the cabinet is one 
which a pronounced Republican 
would hardly care to change. The 
appointment of such distinguished 
Radicals as Motley,' Jay, Washburne 
and Curtin, to the chief foreign 
courts, and of four negroes to im- 
portant posts, has further helped 
to remove any misgivings as to 
the President’s good faith in the 
future ; while his nomination to the 
post of naval collector at New 
Orleans of the eminent Confederate 
General Longstreet, who, since the 
war, has devoted himself to the 
work of conciliation, has shown a 
wise and generous disposition to 
welcome every returning prodigal 
from the South. It is not a prema- 
ture assumption, therefore, that the 
new President has really under- 
taken the vast work of reconstruct- 
ing the entire Union upon the 
principles of the Republic as estab- 
lished by the war, and repeatedly 
confirmed by the verdict of the 
country through its National Con- 
gress, 

It remains only to inquire what 
are his prospects of success in this 
heavy undertaking ? 

In the first part of this article I 
have referred to those in England 
who looked upon events in America 
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with indifference or contempt as a 
meaningless chaos, and of those who 
have assiduously misrepresented 
them. But I must be careful not 
to misrepresent the feeling of the 
English people, or the sincere scepti- 
cism of many of the most philoso- 
phical minds among them. The 
majority of the people in these 
islands, I am convinced, are actuated 
by both sympathy and confidence 
toward America; while with the 
majority of Liberal statesmen and 
literary men there is at least no 
lack of sympathy, whatever may be 
their doubts as to the wisdom or 
ultimate success of the policy which 
the North has resolved to pursue 
towards the South. Thinking men 
in England have observed tooclosely 
the experience of continental nations, 
and of their own country, in foreing- 
new ideas and social systems upon, 
unwilling peoples not to have felt 
misgivings from the first that even 
if the North should succeed in con- 
quering the armies of the South it. 
would but bring into the union a 
Poland, a Venetia, an Ireland, to be 
an endless source of weakness, im- 
plying a gradual relapse of the 
federal power from a free constitu-. - 
tional government into some of the 
bad habits of old-world authorities.. 
For such doubts I would express: 
entire respect, while opposing to 
them the reasons which have con- 
vinced the same class of minds in 
America that there the ordin 
dangers and evils which have at- 
tended the imposition of alien ideas. 
and social forms on reluctant com- 
munities in the old werld are not 
incurred by the reorganisation of 
the South in accordance with the- 
ideas of the North. In the first 
place the North carries into the- 
South no class domination, no, 
new church or creed, no sectional, 


1 Mr. Motley comes to a country of whose esteem he has had many tokens, and in 


which he has even intimate friendships. 


His life has been marked by independence of 


popular prejudice, and devotion to the interests of humanity ; and the writer of this, for 
one, anticipates from his ministry no embroilment of the two nations, but rather that it 
will be animated by the President’s motto— Let us have peace!’ 
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commercial interest, but simply the 
principles of republican government 
embodied in the fundamental, though 
disregarded in the statute, laws of 
the Southern States themselves. No 
local law of the North can go South 
beyond that which enables a man 
to express his opinions without being 
covered with tar and feathers. Sim- 
ply protecting all from violence, it 
leaves the school, the press, the free 
pulpit, to establish themselves in 
the South according to the natural 
laws of demand and supply. Thus 
even its ideas must go South, if at 
all, by their own vigour, and their 
inherent superiority to those of the 
South if allowed the simplest phy- 
sical protection.. In the second place 
the free society of the North has 
already in its favour an equal num- 
ber of the Southern people in the 
negroes, who are bound to it by 
every interest. If it be difficult to 


force free society upon Southern 
whites, is not the difficulty of re- 
imposing the old Southern system on 
the liberated negroes equally great? 


The whites of the South cannot, 
and insist that they will not, remain 
suspended between the two alter- 
natives, which indeed is anarchy. 
In the third place the principles and 
laws which are to be carried out in 
the South are such as must speedily 
and inevitably better the condition 
of the largest class of the Southern 
whites themselves—the poor whites. 
Slavery has, by its system of un- 
paid labour, deprived these of work 
and kept them impoverished. By 
causing the land to gradually fall 
into the hands of slaveholders, thus 
enabling 250,000 men to own half 
of the continent, it has established 
a system of vast estates, sparsely 
settled, which has been proved quite 
inconsistent with any public school 
system, while its natural dread lest 
popular education should reach the 
negroes and make them discontented 
has completed the work of universal 
ignorance. Is it credible that four 
or five millions of wretched people 
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will refuse the first wages ever 
offered them, or decline the educa- 
tion for the first time brought to 
their doors? Good wages and work 
enough, and free education for 
their children, are not to be classi- 
fied with the hated churches, alien 
languages, and heavy taxes for de- 
tested objects arbitrarily imposed, 
which feed the discontent of tho 
Polands and Irelands of Europe. 
Such objects are not even Northern ; 
they are human. Grant that fora 
time the poor whites may be also 
sullen and hostile; it is only where 
such opposition is founded on jus- 
tice and directed against real wrongs 
that it can remain. Assuming then 
that the ideas of free society have 
already the love of the negroes, and 
that they must progressively gain 
that of the poor whites, the elements 
of hostility in the South are reduced 
to the remnant of the 250,c0o who 
were formerly slaveholders. What 
are these to 40,000,000 of people ? 
Nevertheless, admitting their power 
to give trouble, it is questionable 
whether, their ability to recover 
slavery being hopeless, they can, 
as a class, preserve their oppo- 
sition to free society, after it 
has become popular with the mil- 
lions around them. Such oppo- 
sition would become too unpo- 
pular, and too idle in the face of 
accomplished facts to be preserved 
by a class accustomed to influence 
and power, and ambitious of politi- 
cal distinction. The Southerners, 
far more than the Northerners, are 
politicians by nature and tradition, 
and they cannot afford to despise 
voters. Moreover, it is to be 
remembered that much of the 
defiance exhibited in the South 
since the war has been due to the 
disfranchisement of many of its 
leaders on account of their partici- 
pation in the war. Whatever may 
be thought of the policy of this, it 
is agreed by all that it shall cease 
so soon as negro enfranchisement is 
secured, When these prominent 
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Southerners are again admitted to a 
participation in national affairs there 
will be no hopes open to them but 
such as are identified with the Union, 
and there will be no path to power 
save that which accords with the 
spirit and purpose of the American 
people. 

The views I have submitted are 
not merely speculative. After the 
election of General Grant there at 
once appeared indisputable signs 
of an improved feeling in the South. 
The cruel hopesof recovering slavery 
in some form, identified with the pos- 
sible prolongation of the Johnson 
reign, having utterly failed, the ne- 
cessity of adjusting themselves to 
the new order has been already 
recognised in quarters where such 
recognition had been least hoped 
for. The ex-Confederate General 
Wade Hampton was the most fu- 
rious about ‘the lost cause;’ yet 
on the very day that it became cer- 
tain that Grant was elected the 
Charleston papers announced that 
‘General Wade Hampton and a 
number of Democrats called in a 
body on Governor Scott of South 
Carolina, and declared their deter- 
mination to accept cheerfully and 
abide by the decision of the people, 
to stand by the State Government’ 
—now in the hands of Radicals— 
‘in its acts, and to use all their 
influence in inducing the people 
throughout the State to do likewise.’ 
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General Hampton expressed it as 
his conviction that ‘ the future pro- 
sperity of the State depends upon a 
hearty and unanimous support of 
the Government.’ The same week 
drew from the Governor of Alabama 
a demand on the legislature to sup- 
press the Ku-Klux Klans, and from 
that of North Carolina a call for 
more free schools. General Long- 
street’s position was from the day 
of defeat one of earnest loyalty. 
Papers which had threatened | the 
next Republican President with 
the fate of Lincoln were found after 
his election, berating politicians 
for ‘intemperate expressions.’ The 
columns which had for months ap- 
peared in the Northern press en- 
titled ‘The new rebellion,’ have 
disappeared ; and although it is 
probable that in the large and 
thinly settled States of the South- 
west, there may survive for 
some time yet a kind of political 
brigandage, it is plain that with the 
election of Ulysses Grant, the last 
hope of slavery to reign in the New 
World finally expired, a new clause 
insuring the equality of all races 
of men was written in the American 
Constitution, and the Declaration 
of Independence, which for a cen- 
tury had hovered above the country 
as an ideal, entered the organic law 
of the nation, and assumed the con- 
trol of its destinies. 
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JABEZ OLIPHANT ; 


or, THE MODERN PRINCE. 


Boox IJ.—Mr. Ourpnant’s Power art its Heicut. 


CHAPTER I. 


AN 


HEN is this young man 
coming, Mr. Oliphant ?’ 

‘The day after to-morrow: that 
will be the first of July, I believe. 
He must have a room with a north 
aspect as a studio, for he will no 
doubt wish to have much of his time 
to himself.’ 

‘Certainly, it would be better,’ 
replied Mrs. Oliphant. ‘ One would 
not like to have him always hanging 
about, and coming across the family. 
The little back room on the third 
storey will be just the thing. I 
suppose he could dine with the 
housekeeper; it would save the 
trouble of dishing up his meals 
separately.’ 

‘He will of course take his meals 


with the family, unless he prefers 
them by himself.’ 

‘With us, Mr. Oliphant ? Why, I 
thought you said he was of the 
very lowest origin, brought up at a 
charity school ?’ 

‘And what was I myse 


elf, origi- 
nally?’ said Jabez. 

‘Yes, but that is very different, 
you know,’ answered the other, 
testily. ‘When the young man has 
become as rich as you are, I am 
sure no one will object to receiving 
him at table, whatever he is.’ 

‘It has always been one of the 
highest privileges of wealth ‘to 
extend its patronage to deserving 
young artists. Mr. Holden’s pro- 
fession is one of great dignity, and 
its claims must be recognised.’ 

‘But do consider, Mr. Oliphant, 
how much he will be thrown with 
usand Kate. Will it not be rather 
unpleasant ?’ 

‘No doubt, he will necessarily be 
a good deal with us, and more with 
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Kate ; otherwise he would not be 
of much use to her. I fancy her 
sketches will rapidly improve under 
his advice, and he may be very use- 
ful to me also.’ 

‘Oh, yes, that is all very well ; 
but I do hope his manners are 
passable; it will be very disagree- 
able if they are not, with the High- 
sides and others coming here so 
much.’ 

‘Mr. Holden is a most praise- 
worthy young man, Mrs. Oliphant, 
who is raising himself to eminence 
entirely by his own exertions, ex- 
cept for such encouragement as 
persons like ourselves can give him. 
He has travelled a good deal, and 
his manners, for an almost self- 
educated man of his age, are above 
par; that is,’ correcting himself, 
‘gentlemanly in fact. Can you sup- 
pose I should wish him to teach my 
niece if they had been otherwise? | 
think you will be able to make all 
the necessary arrangements now, 
and I am very busy this morning.’ 
So Jabez turned to the mass of 
state-papers before him, and his 
sister-in-law went away in dudgeon. 
But it was some slight satisfaction 
to her that she contrived to give 
their visitor one of the worst bed- 
rooms in the house. 

The artist arrived on the day 

named. He had been engaged by 
Mr. Oliphant to give lessons in 
painting to Kate, who was fond of 
water-colours. He was about 
twenty-four, with a pleasant open 
face that bore no marks of the 
hard work and cares through which 
he had passed; for it was the 
nature of the man to look always 
at the sunny side, and—hence per- 
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haps—though he was an aspiring 
enthusiast, his enthusiasm was of 
that kind which stops short of the 
stake. Such, no doubt, is not the 
temper of the highest order of 
creative minds, but it was Frank 
Holden’s. 

‘I am very anxious, Mr. Holden,’ 
said Jabez, in the course of the 
evening, ‘to raise our farmers and 
labourers both morally and intellec- 
tually, and I have already told you 
by what means I intend to improve 
their morals’ (Mr. Oliphant tapped 
significantly a goodly bundle of 
papers which lay on the table, and 
which were nothing less than pro- 
spectuses of the S. P. V., fresh from 
the printer’s hands); ‘but with 
regard to their intellectual advance- 
ment, I should like your opinion. 
They are mere savages now in all 
that relates to the beautiful or the 
sublime: how can we give them a 
taste for these ? ’ 

‘It seems to me,’ replied Holden, 
modestly, ‘that you must give them 


a good education first. An English- 


man’s head produces facts and 
steam-engines without forcing ; but 
his brains must be well manured to 
yield poetry.’ 

‘My own theory is that we 
should do it by simply placing con- 
stantly before the man some good 
works of art. By feasting his 
eyes on these night and day—living 
with them in fact—his soul will 
gradually come to be in harmony 
with them, and his whole nature 
be refined and purified.’ 

‘ Just as the lunatic doctors often 
become mad themselves,’ said Fo- 
thergill, who had been invited to 
meet the artist. 

‘But until a man appreciates 
nature itself,’ objected Holden, ‘he 
will scarcely admire a painting of 
it. You would be expecting him to 
like a very poor copy (for the best 
work of art is no more) when he 
does not care for the matchless ori- 
ginal.’ 

‘fam not at all offended at your 
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candour, Mr. Holden,’ replied Jabez, 
‘but Ido not give up my opinion. 
Would you oblige me by dashing 
off a few rough paintings of the 
scenery here? I think it is better 
to begin by showing my neighbours 
the beauty of objects they have long 
been familiar with. We will dis- 
tribute these sketches among the 
cottages where there are large 
families, since the young are natu- 
rally more susceptible.’ 

Holden said he would be happy 
to do his best, and Fothergill re- 
marked, with a sly smile, ‘ You are 
at all events acting up to the advice 
of the great Italian, I believe, Mr. 
Oliphant. Ah, here it is’ (taking 
down the ‘Prince’ from Mr. Ohi- 
phant’s well-stocked bookshelves). 
‘“ Princes,” and of course all men of 
influence, “‘ ought to honour talents 
and protect the arts.” Hum, the 
next is not so appropriate, but how 
true it is! ‘They should honour 
with their presence the different 
trading companies and corporations, 
and display on such occasions the 
greatest affability and facility of 
access, always remembering to sup- 
port their station with becoming 
dignity, which should never be lost 
sight of under any circumstances.””’ 

‘Admirable! I am obliged to 
you for reminding me of the pas- 
sage,’ said Jabez, never dreaming 
that the description was intended 
as a sarcastic commentary on his 
own manner. 

‘You like Machiavelli, then, Mr. 
Fothergill ?’ Holden asked. 

‘Oh, the Prince is the king of all 
books, though people do talk of the 
republic of letters.’ 

‘His style no doubt is wonderful, 
so clear, yet so condensed,’ said 
Jabez. ‘Itis like that of the old 
Greeks ; and a page of theirs often 
contains as much thought as a 
modern volume. You see I have 
kept up my classics, Mr. Holden.’ 

‘Well,’ said the artist, ‘modern 
authors, with their fifty volumes 
apiece, must surely think that Time 
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is the captain of a Great Eastern, 
with unlimited capacity for the 
stowage of heavy lumber ; whereas 
he sails, I take it, in a very small 
boat, and allows no luggage what- 
ever, except what you can carry in 
your breast-pocket, while you are 
extremely lucky if you can get a 
passage to posterity even so.’ 

‘Pooh, man, our authors don’t 
write for posterity but the pub- 
lishers,’ growled Fothergill. ‘They 
are wise enough to prefer a note of 
the Bank of England to any number 
of notes of admiration in futureages.’ 

‘ Not our best writers, surely,’ re- 
turned Holden, smiling. ‘But as 
to Machiavelli, I confess he repels 
me because he founds his theory of 
government on policy, and not on 
straightforwardness.’ 

‘Policy is very necessary some- 
times,’ answered Fothergill. ‘Do 
you not think so, Mrs. Oliphant ?’ 

The latter assented, but Holden 
exclaimed, ‘ It would be a wretched 
world if such duplicity as Machia- 
velli advocates were necessary.’ 

‘ And is it not a wretched world ? 
I know I often wish I were a 
tailor.’ 

‘Why a tailor, Mr. Fothergill ?’ 

‘Why, because I should then be 
only the ninth part of a man, and 
have as little of this vile humanity 
as possible.’ 

‘Well, I’ve been more fortunate 
in my experiences of mankind than 
you seem to have been. I’ve found 
them on the whole tolerably kind- 
hearted and well-meaning, anddoing 
wrong oftener through mistake than 
from malice.’ 

Fothergill looked at the good- 
natured young artist from beneath 
his shaggy eyebrows with a sort of 
rough pity and kindliness. ‘My 
dear sir, you are evidently not a 
native of England but Utopia,’ he 
said, gently. 

‘And I'd rather live on in Utopia,’ 
retorted Frank with a laugh, ‘than 
be dragged out of it into a world 
such as yours.’ 
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‘But my world is the real one. 
Take your case of statesmen. Well, 
it is one of the sublime but incom- 
prehensible necessities of the uni- 
verse that ministers should wriggle 
to their object like worms, instead 
of walking to it straight and in the 
upright posture like men. If they 
went straightforward, they would 
be thought fools, and the fatality of 
fools would attend them. They 
must crawl. They have always 
governed the world by crawling, and 
they always will.’ 

‘And so you think it all very 
proper that they should expend as 
much brain as would almost have 
written the Proverbs of Solomon in 
tricking another state out of a 
miserable island not worth two- 
pence, or undermining a rival politi- 
cian !’ 

‘I did not say it is right; I said 
it is the fact, and I am sorry it is, 
but I cannot help it.’ 

‘Excuse me, you said it is a 
necessity of the universe. Now, I 
hold that honesty is the best policy, 
even for states.’ 

‘It may be so—when the millen- 
nium arrives.’ 

‘Then the millennium is at hand, 
for I believe there is a time coming 
when even statesmen will dare to 
walk straight and speak out, be- 
cause they will desire nothing but 
what is just. Even now, the most 
popular statesmen are those who, 
like Gladstone and Lord Stanley, 
marshal their great abilities under 
the command of conscience alone, 
fight only in broad daylight, and 
never lent themselves to a trick in 
their lives. These are the men of 
whom, more than of a dozen wily 
Talleyrands, a nation hasreason tobe 
proud. And we are proud of them ; 
we do them some justice ; history 
will do them more.’ 

‘History! Why, that’s falser than 
the politicians. It’s the long lane 
that never has a turning into truth 
from one end to the other.’ 

The argument between the young 
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men ended of course by each dispu- 
tant being strengthened in his own 
opinion. Jabez and Kate, who had 
been watching with amusement the 
earnestness displayedon one side-and 
the scepticism on the other, were 
disposed to agree with Frank; but 
Mrs. Oliphant was very strongly on 
the side of Fothergill. The interest, 
however, with which the artist had 
entered into the dispute did not 
make him forget his promise to 
Mr. Oliphant, and in a short time 
he dashed off a few landscapes such 
as that gentleman wished for. These 
were duly distributed, and Mr. Oli- 
phant’s enthusiasm did not stop 
even here, for he gave a couple of 
paintings, which he had bought for 
twenty pounds each at the Aca- 
demy, to householders who had six 
or seven children apiece. 

A fortnight afterwards he started 
with Frank on a tour of inspec- 
tion, not so much with the hope of 
any great result being developed as 
yet in the minds of the Reinsber 
carles, as to see how they liked and 
had hung the pictures. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Hargraves,’ 
he said, when he came to the first 
cottage where one of the landscapes 
was deposited; ‘and how do you 
like your painting ? May we come 
in?’ 

‘Surely, surely, Mr. Oliphant,’ 
replied the woman, dropping a 
curtsy, and dusting a couple of 
chairs with her apron; ‘an’ I’m 
sure we're mich obleeged to ye 
for it. Aa, man, but it’s fearful 
fine; our John’s sat mony an hour 
glowring at it as ye teld him to do. 
We clapped it a’ top o’ t’ dresser 
to be safe. See!’ 

The painting was one of the 
Reinsber valley in winter, when 
the ground was covered with snow, 
above which only the grey lime- 
stone crags with a few bare trees 
were visible. It had no frame, 
being simply mounted on stiff card- 
-board ; and Frank nearly went into 
a fit with endeavours to hide his 
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laughter, when he saw that the 
picture was placed with the bottom 
uppermost. 

‘See!’ repeated the good dame, 
proudly. ‘My man thinks thor 
clouds are some’at wonderful’ 
(she put her thick red forefinger on 
the limestone rocks) ; ‘ but though 
he’s scratted his topping mony 
a time ower it, he can’t reghtly 
mak out what that blue at t’ bod- 
dom can stand for, unless it’s t’ sea. 
This I mean, Mr. Oliphant,’ and she 
pointed to what was meant for a 
bright frosty sky. 

Jabez groaned in spirit. ‘I think 
we must try them with figure- 
sketches, Mr. Holden: landscape is 
perhaps at present just a little be- 
yond their powers of appreciation. 
That will do, my good woman, 
that will do—thank you,’ and Mr. 
Oliphant resumed his hat and 
gloves in great haste; but Frank 
kindly explained to Mrs. Hargraves 
her mistake, and put the picture 
right. 

On visiting the rest of the cot- 
tages, they found that one of 
Frank’s water-colours had acquired 
a good many additional touches by 
being thrown down among: the 
ashes ; and another had been care- 
fully wrapped up in paper: and 
stowed away ‘to keep it out of the 
dust.’ The fate of the two oil- 
paintings, however, had been even 
more disastrous, for in one the 
boys had discovered a church- 
tower, which formed an admirable 
mark for their arrows; and the 
other, within a few days after Mr. 
Oliphant gave it, had been sold by 
its new possessor to a wandering 
pedlar, who was struck with the 
gorgeousness of its frame. 

‘Why, ye see,’ said the prudent 
carle, when summoned to defend 
such an outrageous piece of con- 
duct, ‘he offered me ten shilling 
for it, an’ I thowt I’d better be 
doing. Begow, ten shilling isn’t 
mich to ye, happen, but it’s a mint 
o’ money to sich as. mysel, Mr. 
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Oliphant. It wor a first-rate bar- 
gain, I thowt.’ 

Jabez was very properly indig- 
nant at the last fellow, and never 
gave him the light of his counte- 
nance again. But he did not alto- 
gether abandon his own method of 
developing a taste for art, and, as 
the most appropriate thing he could 
think of, presented to the village a 
large plaster cast of Hercules rest- 
ing on his club after cleansing the 
Augean stables. This was placed 
in the centre of the green, and was 
certainly attractive even to the 
simple rustics ; for every evening at 
least a dozen might be seen clus- 
tered round it with their pipes. To 
be sure, they generally turned their 
backs on it, getting support rather 
than inspiration from it; and on 
one occasion some urchins were 
rude enough to place a clay pipe 
between the lips of Hercules. But 
Mr. Oliphant wisely trusted to 
time ; on which he was also forced 
to rely for the success of his new 
society, for at present almost the 
only members, besides the com- 
mittee, were Tommy Doolittle, the 
grocer, a meek and good Sunday- 
school teacher named Brown, and 
half a dozen blind and bedridden 
old women. In fact, it went already 
by a bad name in the village, being 
irreverently dubbed ‘The Cold Mut- 
ton Club,’ because, forsooth, cold 
dinners on Sundays were so strongly 
insisted on in the prospectus. 





CHAPTER II. 

MAN PROPOSES, BUT GOD DISPOSES. 

Three months had gone by and 
Fothergill was growing more bitter 
and sarcastic every day. He had 
no appetite ; he could not sleep; he 
could do nothing but think of Kate 
Oliphant, in spite of the wise reso- 
lution he had previously made about 
her. He was afraid, too, that he had 
a rival in the artist, and, by the 
hintsand insinuations he had thrown 
out one night over a pipe, had 
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succeeded in making Holden ex. 
amine more closely the state of his 
feelings towards his pupil. Of Harry 
Highside William was even more 
jealous, for, by a little of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s admirable management, the 
embryo baronet was Kate’s constant 
escort on riding expeditions, and had 
shown of late a marked improve. 
ment in politeness. 

Fothergill determined therefore 
to take the very first opportunity 
of declaring himself, and thought 
he could find one during a picnic 
which the Oliphants gave in Octo. 
ber. It was an excursion to a 
waterfall among the hills, and the 
party, which was a large one, after 
being conveyed in carriages as far 
as the road served, had then to go 
on foot through the pastures for the 
remaining three miles. Before they 
had walked far, William found his 
way to the side of Miss Oliphant, 
who was with Highside and one of 
the Miss Carltons. 

‘Her Majesty’s own weather,’ he 
said, in his usual bantering tone, as 
he came up. 

‘ And has not her Majesty’s prince 
of grumblers something to object to 
in it?’ asked Kate. ‘ Might not the 
sun’s fires have alittle fresh coal put 
to them with advantage, or the 
leaves of yon beech-trees some 
brighter colour from Mr. Holden’s 
paint-box ?’ 

‘A nice mess he would make of 
them !—paint them wrong side up, 
very likely, as Betty Hargraves says 
he did with the Reinsber valley. 
But I do wish the ground’ (glancing 
down) ‘ would grow Turkey carpets 
instead of wet grass.’ 

‘I knew there would be some- 
thing wrong; and even if you got 
your marvellous footpath, you would 
not be content with it unless there 
was a bush growing cigars by its 
side.’ 

‘And a pretty hand popping up 
to give one a light when required.’ 

‘And fairy music underneath, to 
make the distance seem shorter.’ 
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‘Yes, and sofas here and there, 
to sit down on when one was 
tired.’ 

‘ And the beautiful landscapes all 
fore-shortened from nature, that you 
might see them without trouble— 
and a hundred other things, Mr. 
Fothergill—and after all you would 
say it did not quite lead where you 
wished to go.’ 

‘Ah, no; I would have it between 
Reinsber and the Hall.’ 

‘And get tired of using it in a 
week. I believe you and Mr Tru- 
man yonder think more about get- 
ting your miserable feet damp than 
about this terrible railway accident 
which we were just discussing.’ 

‘And very reasonably, unless one 
had happened to be in the train. 
The damp feet affect one’s self, the 
accident only affects other people. 
In what possible way can it concern 
me that Smith, Brown, and Robin- 
son are killed by a goods train run- 
ning into them? They are only 
names to me, and I never did feel 
any interest in names. Besides, I 
know there will be plenty more 
Smiths, Browns, and Robinsons to 
fill up their place. I should con- 
sider it a gross affectation even to 
say I was sorry.’ 

‘O Mr. Fothergill! How can 
you expect any one to feel sympathy 
for yourself, then, when you have 
none for others ? ’ 

‘I expect sympathy only where I 
give it—in the case of my friends, 
who are few enough. As to the 
condolence and _ pocket-handker- 
chiefs of the outside multitude, I 
should scorn them. I say, High- 
side, you are pushing Miss Oliphant 
and me off the path. Don’t you see 
how much narrower it is? Just 
show us a bit of this new politeness 
of yours, old fellow’ (with a queer 
side-glance at Miss Oliphant), ‘and 
move on a little in advance.’ 

Harry looked fierce, as if he 
thought himself supplanted, but 
was obliged from mere civility to 
beg pardon and move on with Miss 
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Carlton, leaving Kate and William 
to bring up the rear. 

‘You -have tamed our young 
savage wonderfully,’ said Fother- 
gill. ‘ What infinite trouble he must 
have cost you!’ 

‘Mr. Highside is of a teachable 
nature—different from some per- 
sons,’ laughed Kate. 

‘Well, you'll have to pay the 
puppy-tax on him the next time the 
collector comes round. He is as 
much your property as your horse.’ 

‘Now, Mr. Fothergill, I will not 
have you abusing him. He is a very 
kind-hearted young fellow, a splen- 
did rider, and I never thought till 
lately there was a thousandth part 
of the good in him which there is.’ 

‘Really! What discoveries tra- 
vellers do make when they are the 
first to set foot in acountry! By the 
way, is not that anew fern? Let 
me get it for you.’ 

He sprang a few yards up the 
bank, and plucked something while 
Miss Oliphant waited below. He 
threw the plant away, however, im- 
mediately, exclaiming, ‘ It is only a 
common one, after all,’ and rejoined 
her. But by the delay he had 
placed thirty or forty yards between 
Harry and themselves. 

‘It is strange that I should be so 
much mistaken,’ he said. 

‘Surely there are stranger things 
in the world than that,’ retorted 
Kate. 

‘Oh, the strangeness of things 
depends so much on the point of 
view. For instance, I think it 
strange, as I was saying, that you 
should stroke Harry Highside so 
much, and you think it strange, I 
dare say, that all the world, in- 
cluding him and myself, ‘is so des- 
perately in love with you.’ 

He had often got nearly as far 
as this before, speaking jestingly as 
now, and Kate answered in the 
same way : 

‘The world must be sillier, then, 
than I thought it. And as for you, 
Mr. Fothergill, I had always fancied 
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you admired another person too 
much ever to fall in love with me.’ 

‘ Another person !’ 

‘Yourself, to be sure. Is not the 
impeachment true ?’ 

‘ By heaven, you wrong me, Miss 
Oliphant, but I hope and trust you 
were only in jest.’ 

‘Why, you did not think I meant 
it, surely? Jam very sorry,’ an- 
swered Kate, struck with the other’s 
changed tone. 

‘Thank you for that, at any rate,’ 
he said, in an earnest voice. ‘ But 
I am not in jest myself. Kate!’ 
(taking her hand) ‘since the first 
day I met you in London I have 
admired you, and that admiration 
has at last become irresistible, till I 
can find nothing in the world so 
beautiful and complete as yourself. 

‘I will not come to you with a 
lie on my tongue, Kate. I will not 
pay the cleverest girl I know the 
poor compliment of swearing that 
if she won’t have me, I shall die. 
No; but if you value the affection of 
one who can appreciate you, and 
who loves you very heartily, here 
it is for you. It is rather too dirty 
to do the proper thing and kneel, 
isn’t it P’ he added, quite unable to 
resist a joke even then. ‘Say that 
you will try to love me, Kate!’ 
And he again took the trembling 
little hand which she had with- 
drawn. 

‘Nay, Mr. Fothergill,’ replied 
Kate, gently and very sadly. ‘I 
cannot say so. I ought to have 
stopped you before—before you 
spoke so much. I am very sorry 
for all this ; but it cannot be.’ 

‘ And yet you pity me; and they 
say pity is akin to love. Why can- 
not it be ?’ 

“I do not love you so.’ 

‘But you may. Let me try to 
win this great prize of your affec- 
tion ; let it be an object to me to 
live for, let years of devotion 

‘No, Mr. Fothergill. You will, I 
trust, find some ore a thousand 
times worthier than myself of all 
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these efforts, and I respect you 
from my heart; but love you—in 
that way—I do not, and, I am cer. 
tain, never can.* 

‘Indeed! And-why cannot you 
love me? said F@thergill, proudly. 
‘You will at lst tell’me what is 
this insurmoufitable + barrier that 
divides us?’ J, ‘nt! 

‘Is it not enough to.say that my 
answer is final?’ she asked, plead- 
ingly, and turning to him with tears 
in her eyes. ‘If, without think. 
ing, I spoke rather hastily, indeed, 
indeed I did not mean to be un- 
kind. It was only to end the 
sooner what you must now feel, 
dear Mr. Fothergill, to be the least 
pleasant episode in our friendship.’ 

‘It is at least due to me, Miss 
Oliphant, to give your reason for so 
decisive an avowal.’ 

‘Nay, I will not, cannot pain 
you unnecessarily. Have we not 
said enough about all this ?’ 

‘It is your fortune, I suppose. 
I ought to have been a stupid cow- 
gazing baronet, or a millionaire.’ 

‘No, Mr. Fothergill,’ said Kate 
with dignity ; ‘I count my money 
only as the dirt beneath our feet 
in talking of such things as these. 
But I may be mistaken—I may mis- 
judge you—and I scarcely know 
how to put my reasons; but, if I 
must speak, I think they are that 
you seem to be sceptical just where 
I am reverential. You worship 
nothing but intellect without heart ; 
so you trust nobody, cannot believe 
in virtue, ridicule enthusiasm—in 
one word, you only count the clock 
when it strikes wrong.’ 

‘You are as fond of satire as I 
am, Miss Oliphant.’ 

‘ Possibly ; but you satirise to de- 
stroy, I to reform; and I spare the 
weak and the good. I am not quite 
Christian enough to spare my ene- 
mies, but I do spare, and would die 
for my friends. If your arrows are 
sharp, you do not care whether 
it is justice or injustice that shoots 
them.’ 
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‘In other words,’ answered Fo- 
thergill, haughtily, ‘I am a little 
gibing Mephistopheles, or at best a 
catchpenny fool, who sees nothing 
in life but a jest, and nothing in 
eternity but the chance of a pun. 
It may be so, but I did not know 
it.’ 

‘Nay, nay ; you are naturallynoble, 
and you have kept your head clear 
enough ; but—forgive me, dear Mr. 
Fothergill—your heart has got 
cased over somehow. Once remove 
the casing, and I believe the heart 
is still there as kind and generous 
as ever.’ 

‘I believe you are right,’ mur- 
mured Fothergill. ‘I had high as- 
pirations and generous impulses 
once. You are right, Kate; but oh, 
if you would help me to remove the 
casings! TI could succeed in any- 
thing with you at my side, and I 
will try hard to be worthier of you 
than I am.’ 

‘Once more, Mr. Fothergill, it 
cannot be. You require a gentler 
hand than my own: yes, and the 
hand of one you love better than 
you would ever love me.’ 

‘That is hardly possible, Miss 
Oliphant.’ 

‘Oh, yes. You will find some 
affectionate girl in whom you can 
trust perfectly ; and when you see 
there really is one good person in 
the world, you will begin to look 
for more. Your love for me is a 
feeble, unreal thing—not such as 
would ever do you good or satisfy 
me.’ 

‘I love you as well as I shall ever 
love any one.’ 

‘You think so now, I am sure; 
but you will find out your mistake 
some time. For myself—I amrather 
romantic, I suppose—but I must 
have the love of one who would not 
merely kneel in the dirt for me’ 
(she gave an arch side-glance at 
him and a gentle laugh), ‘ but 
would pour out his blood like water 
for me, if I wished.’ 

‘A kind of lover you will find it 
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hard to meet with in these prosaic 
times.’ 

‘Then I'll live and die an old 
maid. I hope we shall be friends, 
in spite of this,’ she said, very 
kindly, and holding out her hand— 
‘all the better friends because we 
understand each other better.’ 

Fothergill was a proud man, and 
his utter rejection after all his sche- 
ming wasa deep wound to him; but 
he took the hand, and raised it 
respectfully to his lips. ‘So much 
for my ambition!’ he said, with a 
sigh. 

‘You will have nobler ambitions 
some time, depend on it, dear Mr, 
Fothergill. But just one word now 
before we pass from the subject, 
never to talk or think of it again. I 
hope you do not accuse me of, in 
any way or at any time, drawing 
you on to say anything of this kind. 
If there is one name under heaven 
I despise and abhor, it is that of 
flirt.’ 

‘Nay, let me do you justice there. 
You never said a word to me that 
aman of any sense could think more 
than innocent fun; but—if I might 
venture to give you a hint—— ’ 

‘What about?’ asked Kate, 
seeing that he hesitated. 

‘Well, there is that fellow High- 
side getting over head and ears in 
love with you, and if youdonot mean 
to accept him, I think you should 
be cautious. Not that he would die 
of it any more than myself,’ he 
added, pulling a wry face. 

‘Thank you very much for the 
warning,’ said Kate. ‘And now 
shall we join the others? Here is 
the waterfall—Mr. Truman, Mr. 
Fothergill and I are agreed that 
you are the man in all the world 
who is most afraid of damp feet.’ 
By this attack, she succeeded in 
covering .the embarrassment which 
she thought Fothergill would feel 
on joining the party. 

‘Do you really think so?’ ex- 
claimed the simple parson. ‘ It’s all 
very fine talking, Miss Oliphant, 
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but I had a cold before I left St. 
John’s; and my doctor—it was 
Hepworth, a Magdalene man (you 
may remember him, Fothergill,— 
he went to London afterwards)— 
well, he told me 1 must take the 
greatest care. And if ever I get my 
feet wet, sure enough I suffer for it.’ 

‘And so you must needs have a 
dozen pair of boots warming at the 
fire for you every day: I saw them 
the afternoon I penetrated your 
sanctum by stealth. If you had the 
sins of all Englandon your shoulders 
instead of the light little peccadillos 
of a hundred or two good people like 
ourselves, you could not be more 
careful about yourself. I believe 
you are saving yourself up for a 
bishopric.’ 

‘No, no; it is on Miss Norber’s 
account,’ said Holden. ‘ Have you 
not heard, Miss Oliphant? There is 
an alarming crisis in the lapdog’s 
illness, and Truman has been there 
every day the last week. The con- 
solation, however,is reported to have 
been very effectual, and Miss Norber 
is better, I believe, than could be 
expected.’ 

‘I say, Holden,’ the parson was 
beginning ; but Kate, though at an- 
other time she would have enjoyed 
teasing the good-natured clergyman 
on this subject also, was afraid that 
just at present it might not be a 
very agreeable one to Fothergill. 
She hastened to say, therefore : 

‘I am inclined to think it is the 
bishopric, myself, for lsawsomething 
like a shovel-hat in a quiet corner 
of the sanctum. You will perhaps 
be trying to explain that broad 
circumstance away next, Mr. Tru- 
man.’ 

‘Nay, now, Miss Oliphant, I'll 
tell you what: I'd gladly give all 
my chance of a bishopric to have 
my tackle here just now. Never 
saw such a beautiful fly-water in 
my life. D’ye see yon bit of a 
stream between the two big rocks 
below the pool? I'll warrant I’d 
have fetched you out three or four 
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rattling trout from that spot in ten 
minutes.’ 

‘I see—where the water, after 
getting its breath, thinks it is 
time to be trotting on again, but 
starts very gently ?’ 

‘Ay, it has to feel first if its 
legs are sound after its tumble,’ 
muttered Fothergill. 

‘Or perhaps it is sorry to leave 
such a grand scene in a hurry,’ said 
Holden. 

‘See, Highside. I'd just stand 
on these stones and cast a leetle 
bit to the right of the first big rock. 
’Twould be a harcish throw, too; 
but here’s the place to stand ; don’t 
you think so?’ 

‘O Mr. Truman, you are for- 
getting your feet; pray think of 
the bishopric and our grief,’ cried 
Kate. For in his enthusiasm for the 
gentle art, he was striding from one 
slippery stone to another till he 
reached a point several yards from 
the side, where he kept throwing up 
his right arm artistically, as if trying 
a cast. 

‘Aa man, but I could doit nicely 
from here.’ But from the sudden- 
ness with which the incumbent 
turned round to speak, he lost his 
balance and slipped over shoe-tops 
into the stream. He waded ashore 
with a rueful face, amid screams of 
laughter. 

‘ That’s a bad job, Miss Oliphant,’ 
he said ; ‘I shall be laid up for a 
week, and you'll have to preach 
next Sunday’s sermon yourself. If 
I'd only my rod with me now, I 
should not care. It is a strange 
thing, I never do catch cold when 
[ am out fishing, however wet I 
get, but the least thing gives me 
one at other times. Odd, isn’t it?’ 

‘Very odd, indeed,’ answered 
Kate, with another laugh. ‘ Your 
rod is plainly a specific for colds, 
and we shall all of us expect a chip 
of it to carry about with us. But 
I'll preach for you with pleasure ; 
only I shall take for my text ‘“‘ Thou 
didst set them in slippery places,” 
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or something equally appropriate. 
I think I should have a congrega- 
tion the first Sunday, at all events.’ 





CHAPTER III. 


MR. OLIPHANT LECTURES ON THE 
MORALITY OF HORSE-DEALING, AND 
BUYS ONE. 

The day of the Oliphants’ picnic 
happened to be the annual fair- 
day at Reinsber, and there wa. the 
usual assemblage of booths and 
peripatetic showmen. The sheep and 
cows were all disposed of early in 
the morning; but bargaining for 
the horses was always reserved till 
the afternoon, being, in the eyes of 
the canny Yorkshiremen, at least as 
much a matter of amusement as of 
business. On the road, therefore, 
which ran through the village 
green, each hack or cob was trotted 
out by its owner, and had its points 
canvassed by a line of deeply inte- 
rested spectators. 

It was about two o’clock—just 
the time at which the horse-dealing 
was at its height, the green most 
crowded, and the bawling of the 
quack-doctor and showmen loudest 
—when Mr. Oliphant might have 
been seen making his way through 
the excited farmers, who were look- 
ing atthe horses. He wanted a cart- 
horse; but he had also supplied 
himself with abundance of the 
8. P. V. prospectuses, which for the 
last hour he had been engaged in 
distributing. He had heard so 
much, too, about the tricks common 
in horse-jobbing, that he thought it 
necessary to point out to the igno- 
rant dalesmen the immorality of 
such practices. And what oppor- 
tunity could be more favourable 
than this, when his words were 
likely to be carried into so many 
different valleys and farmsteads ? 
After whispering, therefore, to the 
farmers near him that he wished to 
speak to them, he selected for his 
pulpit some stone steps by which 
the rustic jockeys mounted their 
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horses. Being thus elevated, he 
instantly drew the attention of the 
mob, and a large crowd gathered 
round him, all very curious to know 
what he was going to do or say. 

* Gentlemen !’ 

‘Whisht! It’s Mr. Oliphant.’ 

‘What, is he boun to speak ?” 

‘Surely to goodness but he is.’ 

‘My, but he does hod hissel 
rarely. Whisht!’ 

‘Gentlemen, a word of caution 
and advice. To-day is a great day 
with you, and among all the sights 
of the fair this excellent show of 
horses is not the least attractive or 
important. Now, it is just about 
these horses and the dealing in 
them that I wish to speak. Every- 
one knows that Yorkshiremen are 
reckoned shrewd in horseflesh; 
but I do fear this shrewdness is 
often only another name for dis- 
honesty. In other things you are 
honest enough. If you are selling 
a house or a cow, you ask a fair 
price andno more ; but if you are 
selling a horse, you actually take a 
pride in passing off an unsound 
animal as sound.’ 

‘Ay, begow, it’s diamond cut 
diamond i’ horse-trading,’ cried 
Stephen Moorby, a tall, broad- 
shouldered yeoman. ‘If chaps ’at 
are green at t’ job will meddle wi’ 
it, they’re tied to git t’ warst 0’ t’ 
bargain, Mr. Oliphant.’ 

‘So you seem to think in York- 
shire, Mr. Moorby. If a horse is vi- 
cious [ have heard that you give him 
laudanum; and if he is broken- 
winded, you stuff his nostrils with 
something.’ [ Laughter. ] 

‘He hes heard about Ringtail 
Roarer,’ whispered Stephen, with a 
grin, to his next neighbour, a Quaker 
farmer. ‘Dick Wideawake hes 
sowd him a dozen times for twenty 
pund, an’ allay’s hed him given 
back. He hes bin a lile fortun to 
Dick hes that horse.’ 

‘If he is aged, or spavined, or 
blind, or lame, you have other 
devices, very clever no doubt’ [re- 
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newed laughter], ‘but surely not 
very honourable.’ 

‘Friend Oliphant,’ said the Quaker, 
respectfully, ‘ this is a timely lesson 
to us all, and truly it is pleasant to 
hear such precious testimony in 
high places. But thee mightest 
mention other devices which the 
unrighteous have for deceiving the 
unwary in the matter of horses; 
such as constraining the poor 
animals to swallow a pound of shot, 
or bacon, or a nauseous mixture of 
milk and cowdung, if they are not 
sound in the wind; then, if they 
are old, as thou sayest, the ungodly 
men file their teeth and mark 
them with ink—all which things 
seem to me scarce innocent.’ [Great 
laughter at each item of the list. ] 

‘I am deeply indebted to you, 
sir, for mentioning these facts, 
which I hope will not be without 
effect on the minds of our audience,’ 
resumed Jabez, smiling graciously 
on Isaiah. ‘Gentlemen, you evi- 
dently look on horse-trickery as a 
joke—a keen encounter of wits ?’ 

‘That we do, Mr. Oliphant!’ 
shouted Moorby ; ‘it’s best fun out 
—bangs penny peep-shows aw to 
nought!’ [ Laughter. ] 

‘Friend Moorby is a little too 
ready with his tongue,’ said the 
Quaker. ‘Thee should not inter- 
rupt him, Stephen; he is saying 
nothing but what is right.’ 

‘Well, gentlemen, I ask you, is 
it a joke for the purchaser? Is 
it a joke to give twenty pounds 
for an animal not worth five ?’ 
[Laughter.] ‘I scarcely know what 
you are laughing at’ | fresh laugh- 
ter], ‘but I am sure you otly 
sell unsound animals for sound be- 
cause, living in these remote dales, 
you are ignorant of the great prin- 
ciples of right and wrong in the 
matter,and have had no one hitherto 
to explain the thing to you. 

‘The basis of all commerce, gentle- 
men, is good faith. Look at me. I 
was onceonly one of yourselves; now 
I am rich beyond my utmost wish ; 
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and I became so by never giving 
my word where I did not mean to 
keep it, by never selling damaged 
goods as perfect, by avoiding even 
the appearance of trickery. It was 
by these means that I raised my- 
self to my present (ahem!) my 
present position—by these means 
alone, gentlemen. I avoided decep. 
tion on principle, and not because I 
was afraid of having it practised on 
myself. It is, of course, necessary 
for a business man always to have his 
eyesabout him; and I may say that 
I never yet found any one who was 
able to cheat me. So in time people 
came to know their man, and what- 
ever dupery they might resort to 
with others, they never even at- 
tempted it with myself. The same 
path, gentlemen, is open to you all.’ 

‘Thee art an honour to the 
place, friend Oliphant.—Ah, what 
a minister he would have made!’ 
the Quaker added, in a reverential 
tone, not quite low enough to escape 
Mr. Oliphant’s very sharp ears. 

Jabez smiled and bowed to him, 
and then proceeded to impress on 
the crowd the advantages of the 
S.P.V., informing them that he 
intended to wait at the Red Lion 
for three hours, namely, till five 
o'clock, to receive the names of 
members. He trusted, however, 
that there would be no ugly rush 
into the room, but that all would 
enter in an orderly and proper 
manner. 

After descending from the steps 
amid loud and gratifying applause, 
Mr. Oliphant was escaping from 
the crowd when he was accosted by 
the Quaker, Isaiah Ducksberry. 
Jabez had been much pleased with 
this man’s demeanour, and he felt 
there was ground for hoping that 
his earnest words had wrought con- 
viction on at least one of his 
hearers; nor was it unnatural that 
a member of the most truly pious 
sect we have should be the first to 
have his conscience awakened. 

‘Friend,’ said Isaiah, ‘I have 
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been touched with this discourse of 
thine, and if thou art«at-liberty, I 
should be glad to hear further’ of 
this matter.’ ‘ 

‘I am very proud to: make your 
acquaintance, Mr. Ducksberry—very 
proud indeed. I wish :the rest of 
my audience had showri‘as true a 
sense as yourself of the real nature 
of this abominable: horse-jobbing. 
You, sir, are a man who, by your 
private influence and the character 
of the body to which you belong, 
might do much in putting a stop to 
all this.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, I am but a weak ves- 
sel ; very brittle on small occasions, 
ignorant besides.’ 

‘Tell not me, sir. I have lived 
in cities all my life, and am a judge 
of men. It is not education, or 
birth, or money, that gives in- 
fluence; it is the moral character, 
and your physiognomy tells me 
that you are an honest man.’ 

‘I fear thy kindness misjudges 
me. I-am a reserved, diffident 
man. Yet if I thought—but could 
I really do thee any good ?’ 

Mr. Oliphant landed so valuable 
a fish very skilfully. ‘Much, 
much, Mr. Ducksberry,’ he said. 
‘You must not underrate yourself. 
Your assistance will be of the very 
greatest value to me.’ 

‘If I might be deemed worthy— 
under guidance.’ 

‘Have you seen a prospectus of 
our society, Mr. Ducksberry ?’ 

‘Yea, and I may say I consider 
it likely, with the blessing, to do 
great things for Reinsber. Against 
my poor self joining it, however, I 
have one or two—well, I could 
scarce call them scruples—but I 
would like them removed before I 
could conscientiously join thee.’ 

‘What are they? Let usjhear 
them as we go along,’ said Jabez; 
and such was his eloquence that, 
before they sat long in the room 
he had engaged, he removed all 
Isaiah’s scruples, and his name was 
the very first which was entered 
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that day, though (as Mr. Oliphant 
carefully explained) he was un- 
likely to get a prize, since some of 
the acts for which marks were 
given, such as ‘bowing, were con- 
trary to Quaker principles. 

‘ ‘Well now, friend Oliphant,’ 
said Isaiah, rising, ‘I must tear 
myself: away from this dear be- 
witching discourse of thine. I 
would gladly have staid awhile 
longer, but I have brought a horse 
to sell, and I must mix with the 
world again.’ 

‘A horse, Mr. Ducksberry ! That 
is rather singular; I wish to buy 
one. How glad I should be if 
yours would suit me!’ 

‘Nay, thou wilt be in want of a 
showy animal, such as is fitting for 
rich men like thyself. Mine is but 
a poor cart-horse; but thou wilt be 
helped in thy choice, I donot 
doubt, as thou deservest to be.’ 

‘Not so fast, if you please. A 
cart-horse is just the horse I want. 
Let us have a look at him.’ 

« ‘As thou wilt; but Iam assured 
he will not suit thee.’ 

‘No harm in seeing him, at any 
rate. Come.’ 

The horse was in the quietest 
back-stables of the inn, for Isaiah 
disliked the bustle and vanities of 
the fair, and trusted to find, if the 
Lord willed it so, some sober, godly 
man as a purchaser. When the 
animal was led out, he was a strong, 
well-built chesnut, about the size 
that Jabez required. The latter 
did not know so much of horse- 
flesh as of the world, but he ran 
his eye over him and examined his 
points in silence, with the air of a 
connoisseur. 

‘I told thee he would be scarce 
fine enough for thee,’ said Isaiah. 
‘Lead him back into the stable, 
John, and here is a groat for thy 
trouble.’ 

‘I had rather deal at a word 
with yourself, Mr. Ducksberry,’ 
said Mr. Oliphant, ‘than with 
most men on their bond. What is 
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your price for this horse? He will 
suit me if we can agree as to 
terms.’ 

‘I am surprised. Well, if thou 
really hast any thought of him, I 
told Rachel, my wife, before I 
started this morning, that I had 
little doubt of taking back to her 
thirty pounds for the beast; but I 
am willing to let thee, friend 
Oliphant, have him for five and 
twenty. Surely, I should be un- 
grateful, after what thou hast done 
for me this day, if I were hard on 
thee in a matter of bargaining.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh, Mr. Ducksberry, I 
am not going to make a profit out 
of you. I will give you the 
thirty pounds for him gladly if 
you can warrant him sound in 
wind and limb.’ 

‘Yea, I can warrant him perfectly 
sound in wind and limb.’ 

‘ And he can draw ?’ 

‘It would do thee good to see 
him draw, friend.’ 

‘Then I am perfectly satisfied, and 
much obliged to you. John, send to 
the Hall, and tell Foster to fetch 
this horse; I have just bought him. 
There is your money, Mr. Ducks- 
berry: Craven notes will do, I sup- 

ose ?’ 

‘Ah, friend, may we never see 
anything worse in the world than 
these!’ said Isaiah, putting away 
the notes in his great drab-coloured 
pocket-book, after counting them 
deliberately. ‘And now | must 
away tomy Rachel, who will doubt- 
less be expecting me to tea. I 
know not how to thank thee suffi- 
ciently ; but thy reward is not of 
this world. And I am glad thou 
mettest with me, and not with that 
profane and riotous man, Richard 
Wideawake.’ 

Mr. Oliphant returned to the 
little bar-parlour, and sat for a long 
time with the pen and ink ready 
before him, but no candidates for 
admission into the 8. P. V. made 
their appearance as yet. From 
half-past two to half-past three, he 
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was of opinion that the farmers 
were engaged in settling their ac- 
counts, for he could hear the loud 
voices of several merry companies 
in the adjoining rooms: or perhaps 
they might be busy discussing the 
pros and cons of the prospectus; 
he knew the cautious nature of 
these dalesmen, especially with re- 
gard to setting their hands to paper. 
A number of them, however, would 
probably enter together to sign 
their names all at once. From 
half-past three to half-past four, he 
thought they might possibly be dif- 
fident about coming into the 
presence of one to whom they would 
naturally look up; he rang the bell, 
therefore, several times, to ask if no 
one had inquired for him, and he 
even opened the door once or twice 
to look if there were not two or 
three hulking farmers outside, 
willing, yet too shy, to come in. 
Perhaps, however, they would slink 
in by ones and twos, when the 
throng of the fair was over and 
there was less danger of attracting 
notice; so strong is the fear of ridi- 
cule, even in doing what one knows 
to be right. He now blamed him- 
self for selecting so exposed a room 
as an inn-parlour, and thought it 
might have been more politic to 
name his own house as the place of 
rendezvous, but he would know 
better another time. As no one 
came up to half-past four, he grew 
somewhat impatient, and frequently 
looked at his watch—not that he 
would break his promise of waiting 
for members till five. It struck 
him at last that he ought scarcely 
to have expected these ignorant 
men to join immediately after read- 
ing the prospectus—a work of great 
difficulty at any time to such illi- 
terate persons, and perhaps, in the 
distraction of a crowd, utterly im- 
practicable ; and they might natu- 
rally like some time for reflection 
before giving in their adhesion to 
so solemn and important a thing as 
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the prospectuses home with them, 
discuss them fully with their wives, 
and afterwards come to him pri- 
vately. 

Thus Mr. Oliphant was far from 
being dispirited, though not a soul 
had entered the room except Isaiah; 
but a few minutes before five he be- 
gan packing up his numerous docu- 
ments. Just at that time, however, 
he heard a hurried knockat the door, 
and hastily put the papers down 
again, to be ready. It turned out, 
however, to be Foster, the groom 
from the Hall. His face had some 
blood on it, and his clothes were a 
good deal torn. 

‘Oh, it is only you, Foster, is it P’ 
exclaimed Mr. Oliphant. ‘ Well, 
what do you want? And in that 
state, too! What has happened ?’ 

‘Has the man gone, sir?’ asked 
Foster, breathlessly, but not for- 
getting to touch his cap. 

‘What man?’ 

‘The man you bought the horse 
from,sir. Here has been a pretty to- 
do, sir. You know you sent for me 
to fetch a horse you had just 
bought, and as I knew you wanted 
him to cart the manure to-morrow, 
I thought I would try him at 
once.’ 

‘That was right. Well?’ 

‘Well, sir, the long and the 
short of it is, he has either never 
been in traces before or he’s des- 
perately vicious. He was quiet 
enough, sir, till I got him into the 
shafts; then he began. First his 
forefeet up, then his heels, and in less 
than a minute he had smashed the 
cart to shivers, spite of all I could 
do to hold him. He kicked me on 
the cheek—here, sir—and another 
time ripped up my coat as you see. 
I never had such a near shave in 
my life. ButI ran down at once, 
sir, to see if you could find the 
man and return him. You got a 
warranty, I suppose, sir?’ 

‘Certainly. I think, Foster, there 
is some mistake here, and it will be 
best to see Mr. Ducksberry, the 
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person from whom I bought him, 
at once. He is a very honest man, 
and will do what is right, without 
doubt. Will you inquire if Mr. 
Ducksberry is still in the village. 
I fear not, for he was going home to 
tea.’ 

Foster soon returned with the 
information that Isaiah had been 
seen in the street only two or three 
minutes before, and Mr. Oliphant 
found him as he was bidding adieu 
from the back of his little nag to a 
group of farmers. Isaiah blushed 
very faintly as he caught sight of 
Jabez. 

‘Mr. Ducksberry,’ said the latter, 
kindly, ‘ you have made a little mis- 
take about this horse you have just 
sold me. He has broken my cart 
and injured my groom, and I am 
afraid I shall be obliged to return 
him.’ 

‘Friend Oliphant, a bargain is 
a bargain; with thy experience of 
men, thee must know that. I tried 
to dissuade theefrom purchasing the 
beast, as thou knowest; but as thou 
hast bought him, thee must stand 
by thy bargain. I never return 
money—on principle.’ 

‘ But he has never, my groom tells 
me, been in a cart before, and you 
told me he could draw, sir.’ 

‘ Friend, friend, thee art a little 
ruffed, and it will proceed if thee 
dost not bridle it soon. But thy 
memory wanteth refreshing. I only 
told thee it would do thee good to 
see him draw, and I trust in the 
Lord it may. But Rachel ex- 
pecteth me. Good day, friend Oli- 
phant, and thank thee much for all 
the profit thy worldly and spiritual 
knowledge hath brought me this 
day.’ 

‘Scoundrel!’ broke from Mr. 
Oliphant’s lips, and a roar of laugh- 
ter from the farmers, as Isaiah 
struck his heels into the galloway’s 
sides, and cantered demurely off. 

‘I niver seed a better bite i’ 
my life, Mr. Oliphant,’ grinned 
Dick Wideawake at that gentle- 
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man’selbow. ‘What, ye niver bowt 
a horse fra that snivelling Quaker, 
surely? If I’d known ye wor i’ 
treaty wi’ him, I'd ha cautioned 
ye, as a friend like; but he gat ye 
to do it sa slily; he’s t’ slyest rogue 
i’ aw Yorkshire.’ 

‘ Barrin thysel, Dick,’ said half 
the farmers at least. 

‘ Whya, whya, nebbors,’ answered 
Dick, considerably flattered ; ‘I’se 
not saying but that I knaw a thing 
or two mysel i’ horse-flesh. But 
when I cheat, begow, I cheat ho- 
nestly, not wi’ praying and soft saw- 
der and turning up t’ whites o’ my 
een like a duck 1’ a thunder-storm— 
come, now, ye’ll aw allow that. An’ 
what might ye give for t’ horse, Mr. 
Oliphant, if it’s a fair question ?’ 

‘I gave thirty pounds, Richard.’ 

‘ What, for Isaiah horse ? Why, it 
’ud be dear at fifteen! Lord, Lord, 
I niver knew sich a thing!’ Dick 
enjoyed the joke a good deal though, 
to judge by his frequent chuckling. 

‘Well, I cannot yet imagine, 
Richard, that he will keep money 
so dishonestly got,’ said Mr. Ohi- 
phant; ‘I think he will bring it 
back in the morning.’ 

‘ Ye think what?’ exclaimed Dick, 
in utter amazement. ‘Excuse me, 
Mr. Oliphant, but ye mun hev a 
slate off yer heead, to think o’ sich 
a thing. Whaiver ‘ud dream 0’ 
gitting butter out of Isaiah Ducks- 
berry’s throoat ?’ 

‘Is he so notorious a character ?’ 

‘He is that. What, did ye niver 


The Modern Prince. [May 
hear what he did at Langpreston 
market? He hed a cartload o’ taties 
’at wor aw bad, an’ he thowt he’d 
tak ’em a good bit off where he 
warn’t sae well known; sa he car- 
ried ’°em to Langpreston market. 
“ But are they good uns, Isaiah?” 
they axed afore they bowt ’em, 
“We've never had such a lot about 
the place before,” says Isaiah ; an’ 
wi’ that they bowt ’em—he sowd 
ivery taty afore they knew ought 
about it. An’ justas he wor driv- 
ing off haam, yan on ’em ’at 
wanted some mair, axed him if he’d 
be that way again soon. “I dare say 
I may, friend,” says he, soft like, 
“ by the time thee wilt want more.” 
And they niver guessed ought wor 
wrang till they boiled ’em. Aa, he’s 
a clever chap, is Isaiah; he’d talk 
t’ hind leg off a jackass.’ 

‘Well, I shall see mylawyer about 
the matter, Richard. But Mr. 
Oliphant’s lawyer gave him cold 
comfort on this occasion, and Isaiah 
retained his thirty pounds in peace. 
He even felt so grateful to Jabez 
that he referred frequently to a cir- 
cumstance which -that gentleman, 
with a silence that did him honour, 
never mentioned—viz. the fact of 
Mr. Oliphant’s having generously 
given him five pounds more for the 
horse than he had asked for it. 
Jabez perhaps did not know the 
flattering way in which Isaiah 
spoke of him behind his back, for 
he resolutely struck the Quaker’s 
name off the list of the 8. P. V. 
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A ROUTE FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 
THROUGH BRITISH TERRITORY. 


OWARDS the end of last ses- 

sion one of those vast subjects 
was brought before the House of 
Commons to which, as being of no 
party or personal importance, it is 
so difficult to secure the attention 
of Parliament. The British colonies 
on the Pacific, valuable for their 
coal, their timber, and their impor- 
tant position as our only naval sta- 
tion on those waters, are becoming 
more and more isolated from us, 
and an object of ambition to the 
United States; they can only be 
secured by ready access and safe 
communication across the Rocky 
Mountains from Lake Superior; and 
on the occupation of those vast 
territories will depend their reten- 
tion under the British crown. This 
intermediate region, from the goth 
to about the 117th meridian, has 
been hitherto, as is well known, 
under the sway of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. It is a curious proof 
of our respect for prescriptive right 
that the private grant of a sovereign, 
such as Charles II., with no parlia- 
mentary sanction, should have been 
held good up to the present day not 
only over Rupert’s Land proper, 
but over immense tracts of which 
it may be clearly proved the donor 
had never so much as heard. 

It may be hoped, however, that 
this long agitated question is now 
to be set at rest, and that the Cana- 
dian Confederated Provinces may 
justly appreciate the position in 
which recent negociations have 
placed them. They are put in pos- 
session of a magnificent territory. 
In the world’s history there is no 
instance of such a vast augmenta- 
tion of a country as will have been 
accomplished by the votes of two 
such bodies as the Parliament of 
Canada and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany under the authority of the 
Crown. 


It will be seen whether the Cana- 
dian people are equal to the occa- 
sion, Their duty is an arduous 
one, and it demands high qualities 
worthily to fulfil. They must bury 
in oblivion all past misunderstand- 
ings with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, they must endeavour that 
their acquisition shall contribute not 
only to the wealth of individuals 
and the honour and power of ‘ The 
Dominion’ (as they fondly call it), 
but they must establish a Govern- 
ment capable of introducing law and 
order and imposing the restraints 
and blessings of morality and reli- 
gion in countries where at present 
theyare practically unknown. They 
must rule not only for the benefit 
of the Canadian British and Ame- 
rican settlers, but for that of the 
Indian tribes who will be more or 
less dispossessed of their hunting 
grounds, and finally they must 
look forward to uniting the North 
Pacific Provinces to themselves by 
a new highway to the east, along 
which the products of Europe and 
Asia can be exchanged by the short- 
est possible route, and through ter- 
ritories which will bear a common 
allegiance to our Queen. 

Between Lake Superior and the 
Rocky Mountains are millions of 
acres, a large portion of it land ex- 
ceedingly rich for agricultural pur- 
poses and called the ‘ Fertile Belt.’ 
This it is our interest to give at the: 
lowest rate to emigrants from Ire- 
land, Scotland, and England. It 
is a significant fact that the Irish 
in British North America are per- 
fectly loyal. They enjoy every free- 
dom which good government can 
insure, and if settled on the lands 
in question, would give us instead 
of a hostile element in the United 
States, a loyal one in the New Domi- 
nion. The formation of only about 
200 miles of road would render this 
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country accessible through British 
territory during eight or ninemonths 
of every year. Nature indeed affords 
remarkable facilities for water com- 
munication across nearly the whole 
continent of North America, by 
means of the St. Lawrence, Lake 
Ontario (which it is proposed to 
connect by a ship canal with Lake 
Huron), and thence to the western 
shores of Lake Superior. By this 
route the produce of the north- 
western States of the Union, as 
well as that of the New Domi- 
nion, could be brought without 
trans-shipment to Liverpool. So 
important is this communication 
considered in the United States that 
half the capital required for the 
Ontario and Huron canal is sub- 
scribed by American citizens. This 
carries us half way to the Rocky 
Mountains—the work of cutting a 
road to the Lake of the Woods 
from Lake Superior has been actu- 
ally begun. From thence it passes 
by Lake Winnipeg to the great River 
Saskatchewan, which stretches 
across the remaining portion of the 
territory to within 150 miles of the 
Rocky Mountains, and is navigable 
the whole way, with the exception 
of three different rapids and some 
shoals which could easily be re- 
moved. This rich, park-like country, 
comprising from 60,000 to 100,000 
square miles of the finest soil, leads 
directly to the Leather Head Pass, 
which was crossed by Lord Milton 
and Dr. Cheadle, and is said to be 
the best in the whole range. The 
great rapid at the mouth of the 
river into Lake Winnipeg is not 
navigable by steamers, but the ex- 
treme flatness of the country affords 
every advantage for the formation 


of a road or railway. Dr. Cheadle 
says that— 


British Columbia and Vancouver Island 
are now entirely cut off from Canada by 
the unsettled region which has been kept 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company as hunting 
grounds for the Indian, and the resort of 
fur-bearing animals for the trapper. The 
eastern and western portions of North 
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America are practically more widely apart 
than if they were situated in different hemi- 
spheres, for they can only communicate 
round Cape Horn or by Panama. The 
subject [he adds] is one of universal in- 
terest and importance. Upon the practica- 
bility of opening an overland route from 
Canada to British Columbia with all con- 
venient speed hangs the whole question, 
whether the Canadian Confederacy is to 
remain a simple union of the Atlantic colo- 
nies, or can be expanded into a second 
great American Union, embracing the Hud- 
son’s Bay territory, Rupert's Land, British 
Columbia, and Vancouver Island, com- 
prising in fact the whole continent north of 
the 49th parallel, with the exception of the 
territory of Alaska, recently purchased by 
the United States from Russia. 


The tendency of the States to ab- 
sorb unsettled territory is showing 
itself by raids on this intermediate 
country. The great American De- 
sert extends from Texas northward 
to about the 49th or soth parallel, 
to the north of which are the fertile 
regions watered by the Red River, 
the Assiniboine, and the Saskatch- 
ewan. Our ignorance concerning 
these countries has cost us the loss 
of extensive and valuable territory 
at different times, particularly when 
the boundary line was laid down by 
the Ashburton treaty. Afterthis had 
been finally concluded the United 
States Government coolly produced 
the Franklin map, which showed 
that the British territory extended to 
the Columbia River, and replied to 
all remonstrances that if we did not 
take the trouble to inform ourselves 
as to our own rights it was not for 
them to enlighten us. Brué’s atlas, 
published at Paris half a century 
ago, marks the Columbia River as 
the boundary between the British 
possessions and those of the United 
States. That which is now Wash- 
ington State is there laid down as 
British territory, and San Juan as 
an island in British waters. Alaska, 
the coast north of Fort Simpson, 
discovered and named by Captain 
Cook, ought never to have passed 
into the hands of the Russians. It 
was however not valued by our Go- 
vernment, while the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company apparently preferred that 
the sea board of their vast regions 
should not be in the hands of en- 
terprising English settlers and colo- 
nists. The sale of Alaska to the 
United States will place the inhabi- 
tants of British Columbia between 
two portions of American territory, 
and suggest the facility with which 
they might be absorbed, and their 
allegiance forcibly or willingly trans- 
ferred from Great Britain. There 
is much discontent in British Colum- 
bia and Vancouver. These distant 
possessions of the British crown feel 
themselves neglected, but they are 
as yet loyal; they wish to be united 
with the Red River settlement and 
Canada, and to form an integral 
portion of British North America. 
The magnificent harbour of Esqui- 
mault, having in its neighbourhood 
the coal of Nanaimo, and the un- 
equalled timber of Columbia, is 
formed to become the great seaport 
of the land communication across 
the continent, and the starting point 
for steamers trading to China and 
Japan; whereas if absorbed by the 
States it would be sacrificed to the 
growing importance of San Fran- 
cisco. British Columbia is rich in 
mineral wealth, but it requires land 
for agricultural purposes, which 
would be found to any extent in 
the fertile belt of the Saskatchewan. 

The memorial from the Red River 
settlement to the British and Cana- 
dian Governments contains the fol- 
lowing : 


The people of Red River have earnestly 
desired to see the Lake Superiorroute opened 
up for commerce and emigration, and re- 
joice to hear of the proposal to establish 
a road and line of telegraphic communica- 
tion to British Columbia and Vancouver, 
entirely through British territory, believing 
that such works would greatly benefit their 
country, while subserving at the same time 
both Canadian and Imperial interests. It is 
the natural high way by which commerce 
and general business with the East could 
be carried on. It would be also the most 
expeditious, and the traffic along the line 
would rapidly fill Central British America 
with an industrieus loyal people. And 
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thus from Vancouver Island to Nova Scotia, 
Great Britain would have an unbroken 
series of colonies, a grand confederation 
of loyal and flourishing provinces, skirting 
the whole United States frontier, and com- 
manding at once the Atlantic and Pacific. 
We feel bound to observe that American 
influence is rapidly gaining ground, and 
if action is long delayed, very unpleasant 
complications may arise. Thus both politi- 
cally and commercially the opening of this 
country and making it a national highway 
would be a work of the greatest importance 
to the empire. 


Lord Milton declares that— 


The British Pacific colonies at present 
derive even their food from the United 
States. There is every year a great influx 
of Americans to the gold mines during 
the fine season, and while we are wasting 
time, the staple commodity of the colony 
has been to a great extent worked out 
and depreciated. The gold is sent out of 
the country never to return, and no labour 
or improvement could replace its value; 
there is a growing desire on the part of the 
colonists to join the United States, whence 
they derive their living, and in the Red 
River settlement the same feeling is grow- 
ing up: they feel themselves neglected, the 
Government is powerless, and the inha- 
bitants are (as I think they have a good 
right to be) very discontented. For in- 
stance, not long ago a debtor was lodged 
in gaol at Fort Garry; the following night it 
was broken open by an armed mob, and the 
prisoner released, without the authorities 
being able to interfere. 


The Americans are keenly alive 
to the value of this territory, and 
are making every effort to colonise 
it; a commissioner sent by the State 
of Minnesota to ascertain the real 
nature of the district says, very sig- 
nificantly, ‘it is a country worth 
fighting for.’ 

The Indians, however, are ex- 
tremely hostile to them. The dif- 
ference between ‘King George’s 
men ’ and ‘ Boston men’ has hither- 
to been maintained very much to 
our advantage ; the conduct of the 
Americans towards them has been 
both unjust and cruel, and in the 
words of a colonist in a Canadian 
newspaper, ‘the Sioux, Saltees,. 
Crees, Blackfeet, and Stonies beat 
and plunder them wherever they 
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can. No American is safe with 
them, and they always recognise 
them.’ 

But it should be remembered 
that if the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the Indians have always been 
on extremely good terms, they have 
hitherto had the same interest, viz. 
that the country should remain un- 
settled, a hunting ground for the 
Indians, and a resort of fur-bearing 
animals for the trappers of the com- 
pany. Their traders and servants 
brought the few products of civili- 
sation which the natives require 
within their reach, and received in 
barter all which they had to ex- 
change. A settled population would 
destroy the wild animals, and would 
not buy from the Indians the only 
things which they are able to sup- 
ply. Colonists will, therefore, en- 
counter much opposition from the 
wild tribes which frequent those 
regions, and the difficulties might 
be so serious as to deter settlers, if 
the country is left much longer 
without responsible rulers. 

It is, moreover, our duty to afford 
protection to the natives themselves, 
who have hitherto been treated with 
much consideration by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and have been 
kept to a great degree from the 
curse of ardent spirits; they are 
only too liable to be oppressed by 
squatters from both Canada and 
the States. It is our interest as 
much as our duty, if possible, to 
civilise and try to Christianise 
those whom we are depriving of 
their means of subsistence. The 
chances of reducing savage popula- 
tions to a settled life seem every- 
where to be extremely small, but 
we ought, at least, to do our best 
towards this object, and one autho- 
rity on the spot says: ‘ It is absurd to 
say that the Indians cannot be civi- 
lised ; they farm well enough at Red 
River. Give them the implements 
and the seeds, set an overseer over 
them, and keep away the curse of 
rum, and there will be no difficulty.’ 
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A settlement of Indians on Lake 
Superior is also mentioned as very 
successful, 

The climate appears to be excel- 
lent. A Canadian winter is looked 
forward to by the inhabitants as a 
time of increased enjoyment: ‘in- 
stead of rain, snow, sleet, with 
broken roads,—clear skies, and a 
fine bracing atmosphere, and roads 
made smooth by snow.’ 

A letter from a colonist near Fort 
Garry, lately published, gives a 
favourable account of the country : 


The land is level as a lake, a stone is 
a wonder; timber plenty, but not in the 
way; on the south side of the River Assi- 
niboine the fertile land is twelve or fifteen 
miles in breadth. The soil opposite the port- 
age, and for 100 miles along the river, as far 
west as I have been north of the Lake 
Manetoba, is from eight to ten feet deep, of 
black colour, resting on sand, with fine 
water in it. The prairie is easily ploughed, 
the first time with one yoke of four, or a 
span of horses. We plough in the spring 
after seeding, leave it till next spring to rot, 
then plough again and sow wheat in it, and 
get from forty to fifty bushels an acre, I 
have broken up only twenty-fiveacres, which 
is as much as I could manage—twenty in 
wheat, the rest in potatoes and turnips. 
We can farm as much as we please, only 
you cannot get any help, but at too high a 
price; pay beforehand, and then, perhaps, 
no work. Jdon’t need them: there’s eight 
of us, with Granny, able to work. Our 
cattle feed well summer and winter. The 
snow never lies deep on the plain, and 
does not cover the long grass. The horses, 
like the Highland sheep, paw it off, keep 
fat, and need no water. We have very 
fine horses—four large ones I keep in 
winter, and six native mares I never use. 
Plenty of fine large cattle. We milk ten 
good cows—this is a fine country for milk 
and butter—we have plenty of chickens— 
the half-breeds make no butter, raise poor 
crops, and have nothing to sell. The 
weather is beautifully clear. Our house 
lies low, and is not exposed to storms. 
Hardly a day in spring without sunshine, 
which is all the farmer could wish; moist 
and warm; the snow gone in March; our 
summer hot; our fall nearly all Indian 
summer till the snow comes on. There’s a 
steady winter, clear both night and day for 
a month at a time. The snow sometimes 
disappears without thaw, the earth, lakes, 
and rivers being deeply frozen till March, 
when the ice gets like a honey-comb under, 
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and is not safe to travel on, though still 
thick. We have plenty of fine oak, elm, 
ash, poplar, birch, and bushes of all kinds 
bearing berries, with hops which ripen 
well; and all kinds of climbing and twist- 
ing vines, which make a solid mass nearly 
impossible to get through in summer all 
along where is water. There are abundance 
of large shallow ponds, covered with reeds, 
rushes, and long grass, which fill gradua]ly 
up to the level of the prairie and form a 
fine dry soil, with rich grass long enough 
to tie over the horses’ backs. As the ground 
dries the grass gets finer, thicker, and 
shorter, beautiful hay for mowing-machines. 
I have seen coal above us on the river, and 
have burnt it a little. The half-breeds 
bring us many specimens of minerals, and 
report springs of bad-smelling, greasy 
water, like oil. Nodoubt the country is rich 
in minerals. If the mines were once opened 
up we should have the finest country under 
the crown. Steam can be applied to all 
farming-work, as there is not a hill larger 
than a badger or a mole-hill that I have 
seen, all fit for the plough, not one waste 
spot; if well ploughed, the longer we crop 
it the better it seems to get. I have ma- 
nured some, but it makes no odds, as the 
other was equally good. I have a splendid 
crop of wheat this year worth $1 5oc. 
The half-breeds do not like farming, and 
are beginning to gofurther summer and win- 
ter, only coming in for supplies of ammu- 
nition, flour, and clothes. They will leave 
the country to the white man, and such a 
country. You cannot find a stone within 
ten or twelve miles from the portage to 
throw at anything, which I miss sadly. 
The plough touches nothing but buffalo- 
bones; not the smallest bush grows on the 
plain ; the fire makes all perfectly smooth 
and water-level as far as the eye can reach 
towards Manetoba Lake—the fire clears 
everything. You can trot a mowing- 
machine without fear of stop or stone. 
Our beasts have as fine a range of pasture 
as ever fell to the lot of animals. I cut 
enough in three days to feed twenty head 
of cattle and four horses all the winter. 
We keep a horse handy to go and milk the 
cows, as they sometimes wander eight or 
nine miles to the arms of the lake, where 
the wild pea grows like clover on the banks. 
A fine place for wood and water, boundless 
rich pasture plains where the sun seems to 
rise and go down in the long grass; where 
you can see nothing but the sky above and 
the plains below—not the least hill, only 
the woods along the Assiniboine on one 
side, and the same along the lake on the 
other, about fifteen or twenty-five miles be- 
tween. The really rich ancient lake bottom 
does not go, however, above thirty or forty 
miles further west than this, and I think 
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this is the richest part of this rich land— 
rich in soil, good water, timber, salt 
springs, coal, lead, and mostly all kinds of 
minerals, The river and lake swarm with 
fish of all sorts, easily caught, and more 
than I can name. The way to arrive here 
at present is from St. Paul’s, Minnesota, 
whence hundreds of ox-carts and waggons 
arrive and depart for the Red River. 


A report by Mr. Dawson on the 
route from Lake Superior to the 
Red River settlement, has lately 
been published. He shows that, if 
made, the trade of the North-west 
territories would be at once trans- 
ferred toCanada. The present cost 
of conveying articles from York 
Factory, Hudson’s Bay, to Fort 
Garry, is about $100 per ton, and 
from St. Paul, Minnesota, where 
the sellers bring their goods, about 
$90 per ton; while the extreme 
cost from Lake Superior to Fort 
Garry, as soon as the communica- 
tion was opened, would not, at the 
utmost, exceed $40 per ton, a sav- 
ing of $50 per ton on freights alone. 
Mr. Dawson considered this would 
decide the matter, both as regards 
the trade of the Red River settle- 
ment and that of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, added to which the 
people of Red River would save 30 
per cent. in purchasing their goods 
in Canada, instead of the remote 
western towns of Minnesota. The 
total trade of the territories—both 
that of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the settlers—is estimated by 
Mr. Dawson at $4,000,000 annually. 

Mr. Foley, Postmaster-General, 
writing fre n Quebec, says: 


The neces: ty of opening up this country 
becomes more apparent every day. Minne- 
sota, and not Canada, is becoming the em- 
porium of the trade—the central link in 
the chain of settlements which should con- 
nect Canada with British Columbia is 
being rapidly Americanised, and there is 
reason to fear incalculable mischief will 
follow. The facilities for communication 
are great—the fertile plains thinly wooded, 
here and there by clumps of timber, fine 
alluvial valleys, and the most valuable 
kinds of wood in the forest beyond Lake 
Plat. The Saskatchawan is navigable, 
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with two short interruptions, for steam- 
boats from near its mouth. 


As to the passage of the Rocky 
Mountains, Palliser says in his re- 
port : 


I am rejoiced to say I have succeeded in 
discovering a pass practicable not only for 
horses, but, with little expense, for carts 
also. 


Dr. Hector, in his report, says: 


The ascent from the Saskatchawan to 
the watershed is hardly perceptible, and 
no labour would be required, except that 
of hewing timbers to construct an easy 
road. 


Of the descent on the western 
slope he remarks : 


The road and valley of Vermillion river 
could be cleared without difficulty in a 
straight line along the stream, with an in- 
cline of only 40 feet in a mile, or 1 in 
£35. 


He corroborates the account of 
the richness of the intermediate 
territory, and quotes Col. Crofton’s 
evidence as to its climate and fer- 
tility : 


No finer loamy soil could be found than 
along the banks of the rivers, with a lime- 
stone foundation. It isthe favourite resort 
of vast herds of buffaloes, an unerring indi- 
cation of the mildness of the climate and 
the fertility of the soil. 


This pass is thus described in 
Milton and Cheadle’s North-west 
Passage: 


In the course of our morning’s journey 
we were surprised by coming to a stream 
flowing to the westward. We had uncon- 
sciously passed the height of land and 
gained the watershed of the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The ascent had been so gradual 
and imperceptible that until we had the 
evidence of the waterflow we had no sus- 
picion that we were even near the dividing 
ridge. 


The valuable trade of the Red 
River country now passes through 
the States. Lord Carnarvon, in the 
House of Lords, observed that— 


In the summer of ’59 it amounted to 
1,500,000 dollars, to which 500,000 must 
be added for that by other channels, which 
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would all pass over the new route as 
shorter, speedier, and cheaper. 


The distance from Toronto to Fort 
Garry, by Minnesota, is 1,500 miles, 
by Lake Superior 1,114. 


From the best information [Mr. Foley 
adds] it is ascertained that 80,000/. would 
be abundant for the establishment of good 
communication from the head of Lake 
Superior to Red River, and that 10,000. 
more would be amply adequate to complete 
it to the passes of the Rocky Mountains. 


He proposes that it shall be done 
by annual subsidy from the Cana- 
dian Government. 

The Duke of Newcastle, when 
Colonial Secretary, ‘felt strongly 
the extreme importance of opening 
up this line of communication by a 
great road from Canada to British 
Columbia.’ 


The question has long been under my 
anxious consideration. I need hardly in- 
sist on the advantages it would confer on 
the British colonies in the Pacific: it is 
difficult to say whether they would be 
greater in war or in peace. The rapid 
communication of intelligence would re- 
lieve them from the apprehension of sur- 
prise by the enemy, and give the harbours 
of Vancouver Island, as a station for 
H.M.’s Navy, an importance immeasur- 
ably greater than they can at present at- 
tain ; while in peace it cannot fail to add a 
powerful stimulus to that emigration which 
is principally wanted to develop its re- 
sources. 


He ‘valued highly the advantages 
of a large scheme for connecting 
through British territory the shores 
of the Atlantic with those of the 


Pacific.’ Mr. Cardwell, his succes- 
sor, was of the same opinion. 

The facility for the cheap pas- 
sage of emigrants is great. One 
authority mentions, ‘the amount of 
unoccupied space in every timber 
ship that leaves this country for the 
river St. Lawrence every year 
would, if filled with emigrants, fur- 
nish thousands to the labour popu- 
lation of these colonies at a cheap 
rate of transport, as these ships 
carry very little freight out, and 


may be said to go almost in bal- 
last.’ 
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From Lake Superior there ap- 
pears to be unbroken navigation 
westwards by several beautiful little 
lakes—the ‘ Rainy Lake,’ with its 
‘rocky shores, and five hundred is- 
lands, mainly composed of pale red 
granite, green stone, and slate, very 
picturesque. This lake freezes over 
about the 1st of December; here is 
a population of 1,500 Indians,’ 
Thence the route passes over a part 
of Rainy River, ‘very winding, 
sometimes a quarter of a mile wide, 
through a fertile alluvial country, 
studded with maple, birch, poplar, 
and oak, with at least 2,600 acres 
of rich soil, to the ‘‘ Lake of the 
Woods.” Here the Indians grow 
large quantities of maize, and wild 
rice, forming their chief sustenance, 
grows in the greatest abundance in 
the district.’ The Red River set- 
tlement extends from near Lake 
Winnipeg to the Assiniboine. The 
land has been called a ‘ paradise of 
fertility,’ and many farms have been 
cultivated for forty years withoutany 
apparent falling off. As to climate, 


maize never fails to ripen; melons 
grow with the utmost luxuriance 
in the open air, and ripen in August. 

The American Government is 
fully alive to the value of this coun- 


try. In 1866 a Bill was introduced 
into Congress for obtaining the ces- 
sion of the Hudson’s Bay territory 
and for organising it into states. 
The New York Chamber of Com- 
merce reported that ‘the basin of 
Lake Winnipeg contained a soil of 
remarkable fertility, sufficient in 
extent for eight or nine first class 
American states, and probably af- 
fording the best route to the Pa- 
cific.’ The Legislature of California 
has kindly ‘ voted the annexation of 
British Columbia and Vancouver 
Island.’ The result of all these 
covetous tendencies has been the 
introduction into the United States 
Senate in December 1867 of a reso- 
lution as to ‘the expediency of a 
commercial treaty with Canada on 
the basis of an equal tariff, only on 
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condition that all the country west 
of the goth degree of longitude 
should be ceded, the United States 
to pay six millions of dollars to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and to as- 
sume the debt of British Columbia.” 

The American people evidently 
look forward to the possession of the 
whole northern continent, to which 
this is a step. The Pacific colonies 
are neither satisfied nor prosperous ; 
the Red River settlers will soon lose 
such protection as the Hudson’s 
Bay Company can give them, while 
hitherto they have not obtained any 
other settled government. 

Our desire must be to maintain 
the most friendly relations with the 
United States: not only does the 
welfare of both countries greatly 
depend on it, but also, it may be 
affirmed, in a high degree the pro- 
motion of every good and great 
object—practical, moral, and social 
—throughout the world. These re- 
lations, however, can only be secured 
by a clear understanding with them, 
that as we do not seek to obtain 
their territory, we cannot permit 
them to take ours. There are por- 
tions of their country which would 
be extremely desirable to Canada, 
but at no time have we entertained 
any thought of endeavouring to 
possess ourselves of them. We 
must, however, adopt all measures 
necessary to maintain our sovereign 
rights on ourown territory, and then 
the presence of American citizens 
who may settle there with a full 
understanding of these, will add to 
the welfare of the country, instead 
of leading to disagreement and com- 
plicated questions of supremacy. 

There are two U. S. lines of rail- 
road projected to cross the conti- 
nent, one from New York to San 
Francisco, and the North Pacific 
line, which is to connect the Mis- 
sissippi with the Columbia River. 
This last has been completed to 
beyond St. Paul, in Minnesota; as 


‘far as this point, therefore, the 


Canadian route would have to com- 
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pete with one which is already open. 
With regard, however, to the re- 
maining portion, the British terri- 
tory offers very superior advantages. 

Unlike the barren wilderness of 
the American desert, inhabited by 
fierce and hostile Indians, this line 
would pass through one of the most 
fertile and beautiful regions in the 
world, extending from the Lake of 
the Woods to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. From Ottawa to the 
Pacific is 2,820 miles, the greater 
portion of the route through which 
would consist of water communi- 
cation of the very first order, only 
requiring a few connecting links to 
make it available. 

Our North Pacific colonies have 
passed through a difficult period of 
depression, from which they are 
now gradually recovering; if they 
can see their way to a union with 
Canada and Red River, and to be- 
coming the outlet for the trade of 
that vast continent, we may be sure 
that they will not desire to give up 
their allegiance to us. Whatever 
may be the opinion ultimately 
arrived at by England as to the 
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preservation of her colonies (which 
I, for one, consider to be of the first 
importance toher position, influence, 
and usefulness in the world), the 
magnificent dominion which we 
have inherited from our ancestors 
must not be allowed to slip out of 
our hands from mere supineness and 
ignorance of its value. The pos- 
sible antagonism of the United 
States, in many matters political 
and social, renders the friendship 
and prosperity of this great new 
Northern Confederation— whether 
as an independent republic of States 
or under the British crown—doubl 

valuable to us; and if to this be 
added the consideration that the 
route may be available for a large 
share of the carrying trade from 
Europe to Asia across America, it 
would be indeed treason to the 
interests and honour of the empire 
to leave this vast question to be 
settled—according to the threaten- 
ing prophecy of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes—‘by the adventurers of 
Minnesota and the malcontents of 
Red River.’ 

Harry VERNEY. 
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LORD VERNON’S INFERNO DI DANTE. 


HE dates on the title-pages of 
7 the splendid volumes which we 
are about to notice are those at 
which they would have seen the 
light, if circumstances had not oc- 
curred to delay their appearance, 
and ultimately to postpone it until 
after the death of their magnificent 
designer, and, in fact, to the present 
year. In them the late Lord Vernon 
has left the most sumptuous of his 
many and important contributions 
to the illustration of Dante, and the 
work is unquestionably one of the 
very finest that has ever been 
privately printed. It is at once a 
tribute rendered to the great poet— 
who, indeed, wants no further honour 
—a valuable addition to the means 
of studying his text and of com- 
prehending his times and the scenes 
among which he lived, and now a 
most worthy monument, in addition 
to others of the same kind, to the 
memory of the accomplished noble- 
man whose position enabled him to 
gratify so well his own literary 
tastes, and to communicate, for the 
benefit of others, the fruits of his 
long devotion to the poetry of the 
famous Florentine. The final edi- 
torial labours have been bestowed 
on the present edition of the Inferno 
by Sir James Lacaita, than whom 
no one could have been selected 
better qualified for the task; and 
the third volume contains from his 
graceful pen a short biographical 
account of the late Lord Vernon. 

The first volume of the work con- 
tains the text of the Inferno, accom- 
panied by a paraphrastic interpre- 
tation or translation in Italian prose, 
in which, while every word of the 
text is preserved, the words intro- 
duced to make the meaning clearer 
are distinguished by appearing in 
italic type. There are also critical 


and explanatory notes, on the pre- 
paration of which the utmost labour 
must have been bestowed. 

The text generally followed is 
that of the Minerva edition, printed 
at Padua in 1822, which was no 
doubt the best at the time when 
Lord Vernon commenced his under- 
taking. That settled by Witte more 
recently has now the preference; 
but the important variations in the 
text of Dante are not very many, 
and the great multiplication of 
copies of the Divina Commedia, by 
manuscript and by the early press, 
has afforded means of determining 
his text which other classical authors 
have not to an equal degree enjoyed. 

The same volume includes a cos- 
mography of Dante, without which 
it is impossible to understand the 
progress of the wonderful journey 
made at Easter in the year 1300 
through Hell, Purgatory, and Para- 
dise. The means of measuring the 
extent and direction of the poet’s 
progress through these regions are 
always most faithfully and exactly 
supplied by himself; but the dif- 
ference of his astronomical system 
and that of modern science makes 
further explanation necessary. Many 
other editions of Dante—from the 
earliest almost—have given plates 
of more or less merit to assist in 
this matter; but there has never 
been furnished so complete an appa- 
ratus of illustration of this kind as 
has been supplied by Lord Vernon. 
One plate, prepared by Professor 
Mosotti, gives the position of the 
planets on April 10, 1300, ac- 
cording to the Ptolemaic system, 
together with a section of the earth, 
exhibiting the positions of the con- 
cave of the Inferno, and the rising 
prominence round which the ter- 
races of Purgatory wind. This gives 
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the whole carte du pays of the poet’s 
route at a glance, and something of 
this sort is as essential to tracing it 
with accuracy as the maps are in 
the guide-books' of a Baedeker or a 
Murray. To this follows an itine- 
rary, quoting the passages of the 
poem which mark the times and 
stages of the journey; and there is 
a most ingenious movable diagram 
by which the place of Dante, with 
reference to the position of the 
heavens, from time to time, can be 
ascertained. Then there isa tabular 
view of the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the Inferno, and a syn- 
optical exhibition of the different 
allegorical interpretations held by 
various commentators, beginning 
with the Ottimo, Pietro and Jacopo 
Alighieri, Jacopo della Lana, Boc- 
caccio, Benvenuto da Imola, and 
Buti, and following with eighteen 
others down to modern days. 

The first volume closes with an 
elaborately prepared chronological 
list of editions of Dante, or of illus- 
trative works down to the year 1850. 
These begin, of course, with the four 
early copies, which have been re- 
printed together in aseparate volume 
by Lord Vernon from the exemplars 
in the British Museum, where alone 
all four are to be found, and under 
the able editorship of Mr. Panizzi. 
The production of this volume was 
in itself one of the noblest services 
ever rendered to the student of 
Dante, who can now with ease con- 
sult these important texts side by 
side which were formerly almost 
inaccessible to all; and the typo- 
graphy and general appearance of 
that volume were as creditable’ to 
the English printer as they are to 
the Italian press in the three splen- 
did volumes which are now before 
us. The articles in this catalogue 
in Lord Vernon’s own library are 
marked with an asterisk, and of 
course include the ‘ Petri Allegherii 
super Dantis ipsius genitoris Come- 
diam Commentarium,’ printed at 
Lord Vernon’s expense in 1845: 
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and the previously inedited Chiose 
sopra Dante, printed by Lord Vernon 
in 1846. 

The second volume contains a 
most valuable and important collec- 
tion of original documents and of 
historical and biographical matter, 
There is a complete genealogical tree 
of the Alighieri family, and a life of 
Dante, in which all the personal 
anecdotes preserved of him by tra- 
dition are given. Next comes the 
full text of the sentences by which 
Florence banished, and threatened 
with still severer punishment, her 
most distinguished citizen. The 
first sentence was that of simple 
exile, and was pronounced against 
Dante and three others on the 27th 
January 1302; then follows the 
sentence of burning for contumacy, 
of the 1oth March in the same 
year ; and of the 6th November 1315, 
the general proscription of the 
whole Ghibelline party. The docu- 
ment which follows is an instrument 
constituting Dante a legate for 
Malespina to negotiate a peace with 
the Bishop of Luni in 1306, and this 
is appropriately joined with a gene- 
alogy of the Malespini family, with 
whom Dante was so much connected. 

The literary chronology from the 
sixth to the thirteenthcentury, which 
occupies the next place inthe volume, 
is of great interest. It embraces 
the whole period of the so-called 
dark ages, from the extinction of 
the last light of Roman learning in 
the person of Boéthius to the rising 
of the first and brightest star of 
modern letters in that of Dante. 
Many names indeed occur in the 
interval, but for the most part they 
are only glow-worm twinklings, 
serving merely to show the line of 
the path, but inefficient to throw 
their rays to a distance, or even to 
illuminate the objects immediately 
around them. The tables of con- 
temporary history from: 1250 to 
1320 are also of great value. The 
great point in reading Dante with 
a view to take in, if possible, the 
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full historical meaning of all he says, 
is to keep in the mind and con- 
stantly before the attention all the 
eventsand circumstances which must 
or may have been most present in 
the mind of Dante when he was 
writing. To exclude all that he did 
not know, and to include all that he 
did know, must be the object of 
every one in the collection of mate- 
rials to elucidate Dante; and no 
better assistance can be offered to 
the students of his works than such 
an historical conspectus of his times 
as is here presented. 

The letter from the Archbishop 
Ruggieri of January 23, 1286, to 
the Preaching Friars of Pisa of St. 
Catherine, confirming a grant of 
lands to them, is most interesting, 
and it is given in facsimile from the 
original. How much nearer does 
the sight of such a document as this 
bring one to the relentless destroyer 
of Ugolino and his younger kinsmen 
in the dread Tower of Famine, than 
any merely imaginative pictorial 
illustration. Here is to be seen one 
of the ordinary official acts of the 
episcopal statesman and territorial 
ecclesiastic, and it is the act of the 
very man whom Dante saw plunged 
neck-deep in the ice-crust of the 
Lake Cocytus, his head only emer- 
gent, to be gnawed for ever in equal 
torture by his political rival and 
victim upon earth. 

The greatest addendum that could 
be made to such a volume as Lord 
Vernon’s Album is oné that may be 
sighed for, but must be given up in 
despair. No scrap or fragment 
whatever of Dante’s handwriting is 
known to exist. In 1865, when the 
sixth centenary of the poet’s birth 
was celebrated at Florence, and all 
effort was made to bring forward 
everything that could tend to do 
honour to his memory or to illus- 
trate his works, it might have been 
expected that some discovery of a 
signature, if not of more of his wri- 
ting, should have been announced. 
The occasion, however, which led to 
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much searching of old libraries and 
examination of ancient repositories, 
passed by without any such result, 
and we remain as ignorant as ever 
of the nature and style of the cha- 
racters in which the first and great- 
est of Italian writers committed his 
thoughts to paper. 

Indeed, that same sexcentenary 
celebration cannot be said to have 
added in Italy anything of very 
great value to the literature of 
Dante. Local and personal vanity 
seized the moment for self-aggran- 
disement, and although something 
was done, the performance hardly 
satisfied anticipation. 

But to return to Lord Vernon’s 
second volume. It proceeds to give 
a map of Italy showing its political 
distribution in the time of Dante, 
followed by a disquisition on the 
condition and state of the country. 
There is also a full account of the 
constitution of Florence, and of its 
ancient topography and public 
buildings, and of its commercial 
guilds with their armorial bearings. 
The volume closes with historical 
notices of every family mentioned 
in the Divina Commedia, or con- 
nected in any way with Dante, and 
these are illustrated also with their 
respective arms, to which allusion 
is so often made in the poem. 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, Blacks or 
Whites, adherents of the Pope or 
partisans of the Emperor—all the 
great families—are now ranged 
peaceably together in Lord Ver- 
non’s pages, by alphabetical order, 
and the blazonings follow in quiet 
array, which once flaunted against 
each other in hostile camps, or 
waved in civic rivalry. We have 
the Cerchi with their three rings in 
punning heraldic device, and in the 
same way the Galli with their cock. 
Then there are the golden balls of 
the Lamberti family, to which the 
too famous Mosca belonged—a 
family which became extinct in the 
fourteenth century, and left its 
cognisance to be adopted in later 
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days by the Medici. The Malespini 
appropriately bear a prickly-thorn 
bush, but were of two clans. One, 
the Malespina dallo spino secco, bore 
it leafless and dead ; the other, the 
Malespina dallo spino fiorito, bore 
their bush flourishing in leaf and 
flower. Then there are the ‘ branche 
verdi’ of the lion of the Ordelaffi, 
and the powerful eagle of the Da 
Polenta family. 

The ‘paly of six, argent and gules,’ 
often occurs with various ‘diffe- 
rences,’ for the families who bore 
the arms of the ‘ Gran Barone,’ the 
Marquis Ugo, Imperial Vicar in 
Tuscany, who i in the tenth century 
ennobled many housesand permitted 
them to use his own device. The 
Scaligeri display their ‘scala’ be- 
tween two mastiffs. The ‘mastino’ 
thus appears in the arms as it 
did in the name of the great 
Ghibelline Mastino degli Scaligeri, 
the Lord of Verona; and significant 
also of Can Grande della Scala of 
the same family, the almost uni- 
versally acknowledged ‘ Veltro’ of 
Then 


the first canto of the Inferno. 
we have the shield of the Visconti 
of Milan with the viper, 


La vipera che’l Milanese accampa ; 


and the shield of the Visconti of 
Pisa, with the cock for Gallura, 
both mentioned in the eighth canto 
of the Purgatory. And so closes 
Lord Vernon’s second volume. 

The third volume is called the 
‘Album,’ and is devoted to picto- 
rial illustrations, accompanied by 
short explanatory portions of letter- 
press. ‘The object has been to pre- 
sent as many as possible of the 
places and buildings mentioned in 
the Inferno, and the engravings are, 
for the most part, founded on 
daguerreotype views taken ex- 
pressly forthe work. Photography 
had not assumed its present powers 
and facilities at the time when 
Lord Vernon’s intention of collect- 
ing the materials for this album 
was first carried into effect, other- 
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wise, it can hardly be doubted that 
more extensive resort would have 
been had to its aid, and the illus- 
trations themselves might probably 
have been perpetuated in the ulti- 
mate form of photographic prints, 
instead of in that of impressions 
from engraved plates. Very emi- 
nent artists, both English and 
Italian, have contributed to the de- 
signing and engraving of these 
plates, and the result is a folio vo- 
lume of subjects of singular interest 
and beauty. In novelty, although 
not in intrinsic value, some of the 
subjects may have suffered by the 
delay of their seeing the light. For 
instance, the now well known head 
of Dante in his youth, by Giotto, 
from the wall of the Bargello, which 
was rescued from oblivion in the 
first instance by Wilde, Bezzi, and 
Seymour Kirkup, and again sav ed to 
posterity by Mr. Kirkup, who twok 
his drawing from the fresco as dis- 
covered, and before its barbarous 
restoration, would have first ap- 
peared many years ago under Lord 
Vernon’s auspices, if his original 
intentions had been fulfilled. 

Tn all there are one hundred and 
twelve engravings, of which the 
first eleven especially illustrate the 
personal history of Dante. The 
twelfth is dedicated to Landino, his 
early commentator, and represents 
his monument. 

The remainder are views of towns 
or buildings, and of landscapes, or 
else are ima#inative illustrations of 
passages in the poem after the 
designs of Mr. Kirkup. These 
have a positive merit of their own, 
and possess the stili further merit 
of not attempting too much by en- 
deavouring to reproduce the poet’s 
inventions in ambitious equality, 
in another department of art. The 
only really useful illustrations of a 
poem are such as are confined, like 
the great majority of those in this 
superb volume, to the truthful 
representation of the actual and 
material objects, still accessible to 
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the artist, mentioned or alluded to 
by the poet. If the illustrations 
are to be imaginative, then the 
simplest and least complete, but 
therefore the most suggestive, are 
the best. In this respect Flaxman 
may be compared, to his own great 
advantage, with Gustave Doré. 
Flaxman is severe, simple, and 
abstemious. His grand outlines 
make no attempt to rival in com- 
pletion or in profusion the pas- 
sages of the poem which they are 
intended to accompany, but not 
to emulate. Yet, by studying them 
along with the verse, the imagi- 
nation is frequently assisted by 
their suggestive and temperate ap- 
peal to the eye. Doré, on the other 
hand, seems to rush into unre- 
strained rivalry with the poet. His 
pictures aim at fulness and multi- 
plicity ; they are crowded with 
figures, and have elaborate back- 
grounds, in which the attempt is 
made to bring before the eyes the 
whole landscape, distant and close, 
of the infernal regions. This is an 
undertaking to which the genius 
and variety of Doré, considerable 
as they are, have generally proved 
altogether unequal, and we turn 
from his illustrations with disap- 
pointment instead of mastering 
their meaning with satisfaction. 
Sometimes, no doubt, Doré is 
effective in a high degree ; and in 
one plate he has introduced an 
incident not mentioned by Dante, 
with striking success. It is in the 
place of torture for the Fomenters of 
Civil Discord where Mahomet, and 
Ali, and Curio, and others display 
their hacked and mutilated forms, 
and where the unfortunate Fra Dol- 
cino is expected, from whose actual 
horrible death by a_ protracted 
torture of mutilation at Vercelli, in 
1307, it is not improbable that 
Dante may have derived a sug- 
gestion for the punishments of this 
circle of hell. Doré has-here drawn 
a detached and lacerated arm lying 
on the ground, apart from the body 
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to which it belongs, and the fingers 
of the hand are convulsively clutch- 
ing at the bottom of Dante’s robe. 

In the same plate, Doré is less 
happy with his figure of Bertrand 
de Born, ‘who carried by the hair 
his own severed head like a lantern.’ 
It is coarse and brutal, and a far 
greater sense of ghastly horror is 
produced by Flaxman’s treatment 
of the subject. 

Doré, too, is very grand in the 
design where Dante and Virgil are 
seen standing on a rocky ledge 
half-way up a perpendicular escarp- 
ment of rock, at the base of which 
pass the walking flames which en- 
wrap the spirits of Diomede and 
Ulysses and the other Deceivers in 
Counsel. 

But he is here guilty of a mistake 
in what is, as to its conception, one 
of the finest things in the design. 
The lurid light from beneath is 
made to throw upwards, and 
against the smooth face of the cliff, 
a shadow from the figures, and both 
figures are made to contribute to 
a combined mass of shade. Now 
it is a point mentioned more than 
once by Dante in the poem, that 
the forms of the disembodied spirits 
do not cast any shadow, and sur- 
prise is manifested by the dead at 
the shadow cast by Dante’s corporeal 
frame. A similar disregard of the 
inability of the spirit-forms to cast 
a shadow is shown in the illustra- 
tion of Farinata rising up in his 
burning tomb and throwing a 
shadow on the open lid of his 
sepulchre. 

It would be curious to know 
whether this point of the shadow, 
which is one of the touches: of 
genius which add so much to the 
seeming reality of the journey 
through the realms of the departed, 
is one of Dante’s own invention, or 
whether he owed it to some previous 
source. A similar observation is 
made by Plutarch in his strange 
treatise, ‘De his qui sero.a numine 
puniuntur,’ which. contains one.of 
Tr V2 
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the less-known imaginary visits to 
the better world in ancient litera- 
ture. In the account of this 
journey one of the shades is made 
to say: ‘Let it be a sign to you, 
both now and for the future, that 
the souls of the dead cast no 
shadow.’ 

One of Mr. Kirkup’s imaginative 
designs in Lord Vernon’s Album 
represents Dante and Virgil pass- 
ing along the top of one of the 
stone dykes, across the burning 
sand and through the scorching rain 
of fire, compared in the poem to 
‘Alpine snow, when there is no 
wind,’ and to what Alexander the 
Great encountered in India and 
ordered his soldiers to extinguish 
by trampling the flakes of fire 
under foot. The origin of the allu- 
sion in this passage is a question of 
some interest. None of the historical 
accounts of Alexander’s Indian 
campaign contain such an incident ; 
and the authority cited by all the 
commentators from Benvenuto da 
Imola and Landino downwards, is 
a certain mythical letter supposed 
to have been written by Alexander 
to his old master Aristotle, de- 
scribing for his benefit some of the 
natural wonders of the new country 
he was penetrating. From the lan- 
guage of some of the commentaries 
one might fancy that this letter is 
to be found in Albertus Magnus, but 
that philosopher seems rather to be 
quoted for an explanation of the 
supposed fact, than as an authority 
for the letter itself, and as the works 
of Albertus Magnus fill twenty-one 
folio volumes, it would be no easy 
matter to attempt to verify a quo- 
tation, given as it is without any 
special reference. 

The actual letter itself supposed 
to have been written by Alexander 
the Great to Aristotle, has been 
several times printed. Jt was, 
among other editions, published 
at Naples in 1555, in Latin, in 
a little volume containing other 
letters from Aristotle to Alexander 
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of equal authenticity. The letter in 
question is entitled Alezandri Magni 
ad Aristotelen Epistola de Admira- 
bilibus Indie. So far as it relates 
to the question under consideration, 
it gives an account of a violent 
storm arising after the tents of the 
Macedonian army had been pitched 
for the night, and the camp-fires 
kindled, which, for a time, prevented 
the soldiers from getting their sup- 
per. Then came a respite from 
the wind, and it turned very cold. 
The letter then says :—‘Cadere 
mox in modum vellerum immense 
cosperant nives: quarum congrega- 
tionem metuens, ne castra cumula- 
rentur, calcare militem jubebam ea 
primum ut injuria pedum tandem 
tabesceret.’ This indicates an enor- 
mous fall of snow like fleeces of 
wool, and the orders given to the 
soldiers to trample it under foot in 
order to prevent it from snowing up 
the camp. The account goes on to 
say that the camp-fires which had 
been nearly extinguished by the 
snow, began to burn again. Then 
came a heavy fall of rain. ‘ Quem 
protinus atra nubes subsecuta est, 
viseque sunt nubes ardentes de 
colo tanquam faces decidere, ut 
incendio earum totus campus arde- 
ret. Verebantur dicere ne deorum 
ira nos premeret, quia homo Hercu- 
lis Liberique vestigia transgredi co- 
natus essem, jussique milites scissas 
vestes opponere ignibus.’ Here we 
have the fall of burning clouds 
from the sky, like torches, filling 
the whole plain with conflagration, 
the fear of the wrath of the gods 
occasioned by the audacity of the 
mortal man who was trying to ad- 
vance into India further than 
Bacchus or Hercules had done, and 
finally the orders given to the men 
to tear off their clothes and ex- 
tinguish the flames with them. 
After that the night became fine, 
the camp-fires were again lighted, 
and the men got their suppers in 
quiet. But for three days they 
were in darkness without seeing 
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the sun, under the heavy canopy of 
thick clouds, and Alexander buried 
fifty of his soldiers who had perished 
by the snow. 

Benvenuto da Imola’s comment 
reads in this way :—‘ Alexander 
wrote to Aristotle thus: In India 
burning clouds fell from above like 
snow. I commanded my soldiers 
to trample upon them with their 
feet ; and Albertus Magnus explains 
the phenomenon.’ Then after the 
gossiping manner of an old com- 
mentator the excellent Imolese goes 
on to tell at much greater length an 
anecdote from Quintus Curtius 
about Alexander the Great in India, 
which has nothing whatever to do 
with the matter in hand, but which 
may be taken as an indication that 
Benvenuto had turned to his Quin- 
tus Curtius for the purpose of see- 
ing if he could find anything in him 
about the passage in question. 

The substance of this early note 
has been repeated over and over 
again, with more or less of amplifi- 
cation and dilution, as is the case 
with all the old commentaries, 
which grew and grew (in bulk, 
though not in value) until at last 
the text was almost smothered in 
gloss, and the unhappy poet was as 
much thrust out from his pages by 
the swarm of notes, 


Di qua, di 1a, di st, di git. 


as ever he was exiled in his lifetime 
from his own beloved city of 
Florence. 

Mr. Longfellow, however, has 
added some new material in the 
note on the passage, in his transla- 
tion of the Inferno. He cites some 
lines from the English version of 
the medixwval Romance of Alexander, 
which describes a rain of fire, and 
also a fall of snow, but it is the 
snow and not the fire which is 
trampled down by the soldiers. 
And this leads to the mention of 
what is, perhaps, the true origin of 
the whole story, but which seems 
hitherto to have escaped notice. 
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Quintus Curtius, in his history of 
Alexander in India, has the pas- 
sage: ‘Arenas vapor sstivi solis 
accendit, que ubi flagrare coeperunt, 
haud secus quam incendio cuncta 
torrentur.” This, however, only 
conveys the idea of sand heated by 
the sun’s rays to a burning tempe- 
rature; and it is in Arrian that 
what is probably the germ of the 
story occurs. In the Hxpedition of 
Alexander (vi. 24), when re- 
lating the struggles of Alexander’s 
troops in passing through the hot 
sands of India, the historian Arrian 
compares the sand to wntrodden 
snow. In this passage then we 
find an account of trampling hot 
sand under foot like snow; and 
from the idea of the burning sand 
being like snow on the ground, 
would easily follow the idea of fire 
falling from the sky like flakes of 
snow, and so the story may have 
assumed its mediseval shape. 

But we have strayed some dis- 
tance from Lord Vernon’s volume 
of illustrations, and must come 
back to it. At the request of Lord 
Vernon, the great composer Rossini 
set to music a few lines of the wail 
of Francesca of Rimini, and the 
Album contains the original score 
given in facsimile from the musi- 
cian’s autograph. We cannot, how- 
ever, even attempt to indicate all 
the contents of this collection. 
Readers of the Inferno will under- 
stand all the interest that attaches 
to such subjects as the Cemetery at 
Arles, the Bulicame at Viterbo, 
Fiesole, the baptismal fonts at Pisa 
and Pistoia, with the holes for the 
officiating priest to stand in, Santa 
Zita and the Volto Santo at Lucca, 
Val di Magra, and the seal of 
Moroello Malespina. And to these 
may be added views of Forli, Pales- 
trina, Fano, Rimini, and many 
other places mentioned by Dante. 

The Tower of Famine at Pisa is 
illustrated by plates in plan and 
elevation ; and in fact almost every 
passage capable of this kind of pic- 
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torial commentary receives it, and 
in a magnificent manner. Indeed, 
neither devotion nor expenditure can 
have been spared in rendering the 
work what it was intended to be. 
Before concluding this notice it 
will not be inappropriate to mention 
the latest contribution to the biblio- 
graphy of Dante, in which Lord 
Vernon’s name so frequently occurs, 
that it may almost be considered as 
naturally belonging to the subject 
immediately in hand. Carpellini’s 
Letteratura Dantesca, published at 
Sienna in 1866, takes up the sub- 
ject where the work of Colomb de 
Batines left it twenty years ago, and 
brings it down in continuation to 
its own date. In its general criti- 
cismsand notices Carpellini’s volume 
is entitled to high praise, containing 
as it does a view of the spirit in 
which the various editors and com- 
mentators have approached their 
author, and an able estimate of the 
value of their labour, as illustrating 
the allegory, the science, the his- 


tory, and the literature of his great 
J g 


poem. Butas a piece of mere biblio- 
graphy it is hardly equal to its 
predecessor. The works it enume- 
rates are not always priced, nor are 
they sufficiently described, although 
it is perhaps unreasonable e to expect 
this in the case of recent publica- 
tions, of which further particulars 
are in general easily obtained if 
desired. The years between 1845 
and 1865 were most prolific in 
Dantescan literature, which may be 
taken as a sure indication of the in- 
creasing study of the works of the 
wonderful poet, philosopher, theolo- 
gian,and politician, which sostrongly 
invite study and so richly repay it. 
No less than eighty-six editions 
of the Divina Commedia are enume- 
rated as having appeared during this 
period, most of them, of course, 
mere multiplications of the text for 
general use, and over these there 
should be the chief rejoicings. But 
there have also been special and 
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luxurious editions, of which it is 
worth making particular mention. 
The reprint of the old commen- 
tary of Benvenuto da Imola in his 
native town (in 1855) wasa praise- 
worthy undertaking, but its in- 
terest is destroyed by the weakness 
of having turned the quaint and 
racy old Latin of the original into 
indifferent modern Italian—a very 
poor substitute for what it would 
have been so much easier as well as 
better to have given in its own lan- 
guage. It was a favourite project 
with Lord Vernon to have this old 
commentary reprinted, and there 
still exists the copy made for him 
from a good MS. for this purpose. 
Possibly the unfulfilled intention 
may some day be realised, and a 
desideratum supplied which has 
been long felt by students of Dante 
and very imperfectly met by the 
Imola edition, which in addition to 
its grand mistake commits the ab- 
surdity of giving a text different 
to that on which Benvenuto wrote 
his notes. Nor is this all, for 
there remain to be mentioned the 
grave charges of positive dishonesty 
proved against the translator by Mr. 
C. E. Norton. The Italian version 
is incredibly careless and ill done ; 
but it also systematically perverts 
or suppresses the original whenever 
‘t contains reflections upon the 
Church: and portions of it are 
not to be found in the commentary 
of Benvenuto at all, but are simply 
transcribed from the well-known 
modern, notes of Costa. A more 
outrageous case of literary delin- 
quency has seldom been exposed. 
The volume of the Divine Comedy 
published at Berlin by Witte, in 
1862, must now be taken as fixing 
for the present the text. It is a 
beautiful specimen of printing; and 
is most worthy of notice also in the 
more important merit—a rare one 
—of its editorial abstinence. The 
first Italian reprint of Witte’s text 
was by Daelli of Milan in the Biblio- 
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teca Rara, in 1864. It has fac- 
similes of the woodcuts of an old 
edition, and makes a very pretty 
and interesting little book. 

The publication of the comment of 
Buti, in 1862, was important. It 
appeared at Pisa, and was dedicated 
to Lord Vernon, who supplied the 
manuscript from which the work 
was printed. 

The valuable comment of Jacopo 
della Lana was printed at his native 
town of Bologna, in 1865. It makes 
a folio volume, but the typographical 
arrangements cannot be praised. 
The text appears in the centre of 
the page in blue ink, surrounded by 
the notes in ordinary black ink, and 
the effect is far from pleasing. The 
reprinting of the famous Codice 
Cassinese is most creditable to the 
enterprise of the Benedictine Monks 
of Monte Cassino, but the critical 
and literary value of the edition is 
not considerable. 

Upwards of thirty translations of 
the Divine Comedy, or of portions of 
it, or of the minor works, appeared 
in the twenty years from 1845 to 
1865, and more than half of these 
are in the English language. 

In addition to these, Carpellini 
catalogues upwards of nine hundred 
works and articles dedicated to 
Dante and published during the 
period in question. 

While all this activity has been 
seen in Europe, the scholars and 
admirers of Dante on the other sido 
of the Atlantic have also been at 
work. Longfellow, in addition to 
the publication of his most faithful 
and self-denying line by line trans- 
lation, has collected an amount of 
notes and ‘apparatus criticus’ far 
exceeding in extent and value any- 
thing that has hitherto been acces- 
sible. The service done in this 
way by Longfellow’s edition of the 
Divina Commedia has not, we think, 
been yet sufficiently recognised. He 
has printed much illustrative matter 
quite out of the reach of ordinary 
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readers, andnow conveniently placed 
together for the use of all. 

In 1853 Mr. T. W. Parsons of 
Boston printed a translation of the 
first ten cantos of the Inferno, in 
alternate rhyming verse. It was 
remarkable for a new rendering of 
the line— 


Chi per lungo silenzio parea fioco— 


usually taken to indicate that Virgil 
had become hoarse or dumb, in con- 
sequence of his silence (so to speak) 
during the long period of the middle 
ages, when his works, in the uni- 
versal neglect of classical literature, 
were not studied. Mr. Parsons, 
however, translated the line thus: 

Darkling amid the deep obscure he seemed : 


and justified his course by alleging 
that Dante was only continuing the 
same figure employed by him just 
before, where ‘dove ’1 sol tace ’— 
literally, ‘where the sun is silent ’— 
means, ‘where the sun is dark;’ 
and it was a most ingenious read- 
ing, supported also by the use of 
the word ‘silent’ in this sense in 
other authors. 

In 1867 Mr. Parsons published a 
version of the whole of the Inferno, 
in the same metre, with some altera- 
tions in the previously published 
cantos, but adhering to his reading 
of the line mentioned, and only 
changing the words to— 


Whom faintly marking, as obscure he seemed. 


This volume is an instance of the 
great beauty of paper, typographical 
execution, and general effect, in 
which American publishers have 
the means of indulging when they 
are not merely catering for the 
million and the railway car. 

Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, already 
mentioned, has also enriched the 
American literature of Dante by 
his scholarly and deeply felt ver- 
sion of the Vita Nuova; and to 
him, too, is due a most interest- 
ing monograph on the portraits of 
Dante. By instituting a close com- 
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parison between the Giotto portrait 
and the well-known traditional 
mask after death (which is without 
any authentication of pedigree), he 
leaves no doubt that, considering 
the difference of the ages at which 
they were respectively taken, they 
must represent the same person. 
It is not satisfactory to compare a 
bust for such a purpose directly 
with a flat portrait, but by having 
photographs taken, and then com- 
paring the profile from the mask 
corresponding to the pose of Giotto’s 
face of Dante, with the facsimile 
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made for the Arundel Society from 
Mr. Seymour Kirkup’s original 
drawing, the conclusion cannot be 
resisted that both belong to the 
same face. 

Within the last generation, there- 
fore, amends have been made for 
the neglect of Dante in earlier times; 
and there seems to be little danger 
that for the present attention to 
his works will relax. For this good 
result all should be praised who 
have contributed to it, and no one 
more deserves it than the late Lord 
Vernon. 


woe. 
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THE HABITUAL CRIMINALS BILL. 
By Henry Taytor, D.C.L. 


N 1867, Western Australia, the 
one then remaining convict set- 
tlement for civil offenders, was 
closed against any further convicts, 
and transportation, in respect of all 
but military convicts, was brought 
toan end. The result is that about 
500 additional convicts per annum 
are in course of being discharged 
upon the community out of penal 
servitude, and it is calculated (offi- 
cially!) that the number of male 
convicts at large on tickets-of-leave, 
which is now 1,566, will rise by 
annual increments in the course of 
ten years toabout 3,000. But these 
holders of tickets-of-leave are a 
very small fraction of the criminals 
at large. The term of remission is 
limited by law to one fourth of the 
sentence. When that remitted 
fourth part expires, the man ceases 
to be the holder of a ticket-of-leave ; 
but he does not cease to be a con- 
victed criminal at large. Lord 
Kimberley, speaking as the organ 
of the Government,? computed the 
twice and thrice convicted felons 
who would shortly be at large at 
25,000; and the total of criminals, 
convicted or presumable, at large 
in 1866-7, is stated in the Judicial 
Statistics? for that year to be 
112,403. 

The public are somewhat startled, 
and to abate their alarm they are 
assured that there was no increase 
of crime in 1866-7 as compared 
with 1865-6. This is one of those 
fallacious truths to which statis- 
tical returns are continually giving 
birth. It is true that there was no 
increase of the aggregate of offences 
of all kinds and degrees; but in 
that year there was an increase 


amounting to more than ten per 
cent. of indictable offences. Trivial 
offences were fewer, serious crimes 
much more frequent.. What will 
be shown by the returns for 1867-8 
will not be known till July, but there 
is no present reason to suppose that 
these returns will contradict the 
general impressions abroad in the 
public mind. Were it to be other- 
wise, the fact would be unworthy the 
consideration of a statesman, except 
as it bears upon the practicability 
of obtaining effective reforms of the 
law. When the sudden increase 
of crimes of violence in 1861-2 
was brought under review by 
Lord Grey’s Commission of 1863, 
the witnesses most conversant with 
such subjects thought it impos- 
sible to estimate the different 
degrees in which the numerous 
causative influences at work might 
operate to produce increase or de- 
crease of particular crimes, or con- 
sequently to infer from any exist- 
ing state of crime what would be 
the course of crime for the future. 
But one thing we do know with 
certainty, if we would only lay the 
knowledge to heart, that whether 
crime is less or more, or decreasing 
or increasing, it is our duty to do 
what in us lies to make the least of 
it. There is a formidable expe- 
rience present to us, and there is a 
new and growing danger which that 
present experience, formidable as 
it is, gives us no means to measure. 
The public—not certainly without 
reason, not without abundant rea- 
sons both old and new—knocks at 
the door of the Home Office and 
wakens the Government. The Go- 
vernment, opening its eyes, sees 
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the necessity of making some sort 
of provision for the protection 
of the public, and brings into the 
House of Lords, by the hands of 
Lord Kimberley—hands not un- 
used to dealing with difficulties— 
an ‘ Habitual Criminals Bill.’ 
There are three modes by which 
the public can be protected. First, 
by more deterrent punishments of 
the sharp and short kind; secondly, 
by additional imprisonment and 
penal servitude ; thirdly, by watch- 
ing released convicts more closely, 
and giving them less opportunity of 
offending. The Bill of the Govern- 
ment relies mainly upon the third 
method, combining with it, how- 
ever, no inconsiderable measure of 
the second. Under the Bill, if it 
should pass, ticket-of-leave men and 
twice and thrice convicted of- 
fenders will be subjected to a more 
effective supervision, and they will 
incur new liabilities. The ticket-of- 
leave men will be dealt with under 
a system of registration, through 
which they can be better traced and 
watched ; and they will be liable, so 
long as the term of their sentences 
is unexpired, to be arrested by order 
of the police authorities without a 
warrant and taken before a magis- 
trate, who, if they cannot satisfy 
him that they are not earning their 
livelihood by dishonest means, may 
send them back to penal servitude 
for the completion of their term. 
The twice-convicted offenders incur 
the same liability to arrest for a 
term of seven years from the pe- 
riod of their last release, and on 
failing to satisfy the magistrate in 
like manner, he may send them to 
prison for one year. The thrice- 
convicted offenders are to incur a 
life-long liability to be arrested 
without a warrant, if found by the 
police under certain suspicious cir- 
cumstances defined in the Bill, and 
the magistrate may send them also 
to prison for the same term. The 
bill contains, moreover, some useful 
provisions directed against assaults 
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on the police, against keepers and 
owners of lodging-houses, public- 
houses and beer- shops harbouring 
thieves, and against receivers of 
stolen goods; and it prescribes seven 
years of penal servitude as the 
minimum punishment for persons 
convicted of a third felony or mis- 
demeanour of a specified character 
within five years of the end of their 
term of punishment for a second. 
Such, cleared of details and mi- 
nor distinctions, clauses withdrawn 
in Committee and some provision 
concerning vagrants, is the sub- 
stance of the ‘ Habitual Criminals 
Bill,” which was dealt with in 
the House of Lords on March 15 
and April 7, and will be read a 
second time in the House of Com- 
mons on May 31; and thus it will be 
seen that the policy of the Bill 
is a policy of supervision—super- 
vision bringing about, in certain 
contingencies, penal consequences 
not heretofore incurred, but still 
supervision as the main reliance, 
in addition to existing methods, for 
the protection of society from 
25,000 ticket-of-leave men and 
twice and thrice convicted felons, 
who will shortly be at large within 
it, and of nearly 100,000 miscella- 
neous offenders besides. 
Isthisenough? It is useful and 
not unimportant, and we may be 
glad to get it, taking it for what it 
is worth; and it is very possibly as 
good a Billas the Government could 
venture to propound at present; 
but should it not gather to itself 
some accretions in passing through 
the House of Commons, it may 
chance that of the purposes it will 
serve, the best will be to show Par- 
liament and the country that a 
policy of supervision, if not alto- 
gether ineffective, is a policy of 
shortcomings ; and thereby to bring 
about, sooner or later, a policy 
which takes more account of human 
nature and social circumstance. 
This policy of supervision rests 
upon the assumption that the re- 
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leased convict can, if he will, get 
an honest living. On the assump- 
tion that this alternative is open to 
him, the object of the Bill is to 
leave him no other: unless he is 
getting an honest living, there is to 
be no roof over his head and no 
house or harbour for him but at 
the peril of the householder (§13) ; 
and there is to be no customer for 
what he desires to sell but at the 
peril of the buyer (§14); whilst he 
is himself to be in peril at any 
moment of summary imprisonment 

10). Is this assumption well 
founded or ill founded ? If well 
founded, you drive the released con- 
vict into honest industry;‘if ill 
founded, you simply hunt him back 
to prison as often as you let him out, 
and you stultify the act of release. 
Or is it well founded in respect of 
some convicts and ill founded in 
respect of others, and in what pro- 
portions ? It will be answered 
that in Ireland the difficulty in 
finding employment for criminals 
at large has not been found insur- 
mountable.” This, no doubt, is the 
fact. But it is seldom that Irish 
experience will give us a safe gui- 
dance in legislating for England, 
and possibly there is a difference m 
the degree of repugnance with which 
some classes of criminals are re- 
garded by exaployers, if not by fel- 
low workmen. It will be further 
answered, that even in England it 
has been found to be in the power 
of a Prisoners’ Aid Society to pro- 
cure employment for a considerable 
number of criminals, and that of 
these a large proportion have 
not relapsed. This is a truth of 
which the importance should be 
fully admitted; and yet the in- 
ference from it may be carried too 
far. Societies of this kind have 
admirable effects within certain 
limits. But they depend for their 
efficiency upon the efforts of indivi- 
duals somewhat singularly gifted, 
and acting under a specific ardour 
or enthusisam and with specific 
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aptitudes. Such agencies cannot 
be indefinitely multiplied and ex- 
tended, and the Mr. Bakers and Mr. 
Organs of private life are not to be 
met with whenever they are wanted 
any more than the Sir Walter 
Croftons of official life. The appa- 
rently insuperable difficulties in the 
way of discharged convicts obtain- 
ing employment in England were 
distinctly pointed out in the report 
of the Penal Servitude Commission 
of 1863 (vol. i. p. 33), and our ex- 
perience since has on the whole 
tended strongly to verify the view 
then taken. 

If, then, the efficiency of super- 
vision is to be distrusted, there re- 
main the other two methods of pro- 
tecting society—severer punish- 
ments of the short and sharp kind 
and longer confinements. Of severe 
punishments, perhaps that of death 
is not the most severe. Death is 
the one thing which a man is sure 
to suffer, whether he is punished 
with it or not, and as to mere 
bodily suffering in death, in all pro- 
bability more is averted by an exe- 
cution than inflicted. As to the 
‘cutting off a man in his sins,’ as 
it is called (it is cutting him off 
from his sins also), let us bear in 
mind that man and man’s law are 
but instrumental, and if it were not 
God’s will that he should be thus 
cut off, man and man’s law would 
be shorn of their power. Not 
murderers only, but men that are 
murdered, are cut off in their sins 
(unless they have attained to ‘ sin- 
less perfection’), and why may it 
not be God’s will that fewer men 
should be murdered, and that His 
mercy should attend one man at the 
gallows and spare three others by 
the wayside? Itisin vain, however, 
at present, to urge the extension of 
capital punishment to other offences 
than murder, to which it is now 
limited by law, or even to urge the 
actual infliction of it in many cases 
falling within the technical defini- 
tion of murder which are now con- 
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sidered not worthy of it,! though 
numerous offences under both heads 
are as fearful in their consequences 
and as atrocious in their spirit and 
intent as the worst murders; and we 
must make up our minds, for the 
present at least, to an execution of 
the law respecting punishment by 
death which treads closely on 
neutralisation and defeat. We may 
be brought back at some future 
day to the law as it stood under 
Lord John Russell’s Acts of 1837, 
including in the list of capital felo- 
nies, robbery, burglary and piracy, 
when aggravated by cruelty and 
violence, arson with danger to life, 
and attempts at murder, as well as 
murders consummated. But it is 
only time and dire experience 
which will persuade us to have 
more compassion for the victims of 
crime and less forthe perpetrators— 


‘Truly the teuder mercies of the weak, 
As of the wicked, are but cruel.’ 


Of sharp and short punishments 
besides death, there is but one that 
can be contemplated as possible in 
this country—corporal punishment. 
And what is to be said for this 
and what against it? By the Act 
of 1863 (26 & 27 Vic. c. 44) it was 
applied to robbery with violence, 
and though unfortunately the law 
does not make it imperative on the 
judges to give effect to it, and the 
majority of them have failed to 
do so (not so mindful, perhaps, 
as might be wished of the son 
of Sirach’s admonition—‘Be not 
faint-hearted when thon sittest in 
judgment’), yet there is appar- 
ently no indisposition to it in the 
popular mind; nor in the pre- 
sent state of public feeling would 
there perhaps be any popular dis- 
like to a law which should visit 
with corporal, as well as other, 
punishment, all crimes of violence 
and brutality committed by habi- 


tual criminals, or committed more 
than once; whilst at all events 
for crimes of this nature committed 
on the police, who are constantly 
suffering injuries which they carry 
with them to the grave, whipping 
might well have been added to the 
six months’ imprisonment, pro- 
vided by the 15th clause of the 
‘Habitual Criminals Bill.’ What 
are the objections? It is said 
to be degrading and to harden 
men and render them vindictive 
andirreclaimable. These objections 
may not be without weight in the 
case of casual criminals, whose crimes 
are the result of momentary im- 
pulse, and in the case of habitual 
criminals whose crimes are merely 
fraudulent. But they are not apphi- 
cable, or so little applicable as not to 
be worth a thought, in the case of ha- 
bitual criminals committing crimes 
of a brutal and cruel character. 
These criminals have reached all 
the hardness and degradation of 
which they are capable; they are 
at war with society, and they know 
that society is and must be at war 
with them ; and they know that if 
they wield the bludgeon, it is no 
more than natural that society 
should wield the lash. Their feel- 
ings when they have suffered the 
infliction may be hard and malig- 
nant, but that they were before. 
They may even savour of resent- 
ment; but some little addition of 
anger to malignity on the part of 
these criminals must be hazarded, 
if by such inflictions they can be 
led, before they perpetrate a crime 
of violence, to pause and count the 
cost. There is abundant evidence 
that they do count and calculate. 
It is further alleged that the 
cost depends upon the scarceness, 
and that if you should make the 
infliction frequent and customary 
it will lose its terrors. It is the 
purpose of penal law to make this 





’ In 1866-7 the murders, technically so called, found by coroner's inquest were 255; 
the executions for murder were 10.—Judicial Statistics, 1866-7, part i. 
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as well as every other punishment 
infrequent, by making the offences 
that deserve them infrequent; but, 
even supposing them to be as fre- 
quent as ever, we must not give too 
large a scope and value to an ar- 

ment only because it has some 
foundation in nature and truth. 
To acertain extent, every object of 
the passion of fear will, no doubt, 
be less terrible as it is less new and 
strange. The extension of capital 
aswell as of corporal punishment has 
been deprecated on the same ground; 
and Colonel Henderson, in the 
instructive and valuable evidence 
which he gave before the Capital 
Punishment Commission (1866), 
recommended that corporal punish- 
ment should be privately inflicted, 
as capital punishment now is, so as 
not to be made by publicity more 
familiar than is necessary. The 
experience of the army and navy 
will probably be appealed to as 
evidence against corporal punish- 
ment. Both services were far too 
familiar with it down to a recent 


date, both by publicity and by fre- 
quency of infliction, and offences 
against discipline abounded not- 


withstanding. But this was be- 
cause so long as this crude and 
hard and ready method was at hand, 
commanding-officers and sea-cap- 
tains could not be brought to learn 
how authority is best to be main- 
tained, and to govern by care and 
skill. Makecorporal punishment the 
only instrument of discipline, and 
doubtless it will lose something of 
the sharpness of its edge. Then as 
to capital punishment. It was fre- 
quent fifty years ago, and offences 
were also frequent. But the con- 
temporaneous frequency of the two 
is not proof that the punishment 
was ineffective. The social con- 
ditions which vary and determine 
the amount of crime are numerous, 
as we have already observed, and 
if they are inappreciable in the 
time present, they are still more 
so in respect of times which 
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have passed out of the memory 
of most of us. When gas-lights 
were unknown in the streets, and 
there was no one to prevent or 
detect a burglary but a superan- 
nuated pauper asleep in his watch- 
box, you might hang every burglar 
you could catch, and yet burglaries 
might continue to be frequent. It 
is right, no doubt, to bear in mind 
the truth that frequency does to a 
certain extent come in abatement 
of efficacy; and on this ground, and 
on other and far stronger grounds, 
let us not omit all possible ancillary 
means which may spare us the ne- 
cessity of having frequent recourse 
to either corporal punishment or 
capital punishment; but let there 
be no tampering with the simple 
and universal truth, that the great 
deterrents from crime are death 
and pain. 

It is in the distinct recognition of 
this truth that we enter upon the 
question whether means may not be 
found for the protection of society 
besides the due, though not frequent, 
employment of capital and corporal 
punishment ;—which we advocate, 
but which it will probably require 
something more cogent than our 
advocacy to give effect to ;—and be- 
sides the provisions of the ‘ Habitual 
Criminals Bill’ ;—which we advocate 
also, but from whick we don 
ture to anticipate any abundant n 
sufficient results. 

We venture to think that without 
foregoing any of the advantages 
which it may be found possible to 
derive from the Habitual Criminals 
Bill if enacted, or from any provi- 
sions of law now in force, means 
may be adopted, merciful to the 
perpetrators and merciful to the 
victims of crime, not costly in the 
long run nor difficult of execution, 
by which a better assurance shall 
be given that the criminals at large, 
whose name now is legion, shall 
speedily have their ranks reduced, 
The method we would propose is 
new only in the extension and de. 
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velopment of principles already in 
some measure admitted and acted 
upon, and consists chiefly in a dif- 
ferent proportion to be allotted to 
the elements of which the existing 
system of penal servitude is con- 
stituted. The germs and inchoation 
of the principles are discernible in 
Blue Books of many years ago, and 
indeed ever since gradations of 
severity and a diminishing scale in 
successive months and years of im- 
prisonment have been introduced ; 
and a somewhat fuller recognition 
of them may be found in later Blue 
Books dealing with added expe- 
rience, and especially in papers by 
the late Sir Joshua Jebb (Appendix 
to the Report of the Secondary 
Punishment Commission of 1863, 
p- 139). But the paramount im- 


portance which, as it appears to us, 
ought to be ascribed to them, and 
the extent to which they may be 
made to contribute to the diminution 
of crime, does not appear to have 
been appreciated either by SirJoshua 
Jebb or others; and though they 


have crept more and more into ope- 
ration, it has been but in a timid 
and tottering way, and more or less 
on false pretences. 

What we desire to see established 
is a distinct division of the impri- 
sonment to be incurred for crimes 
visited with penal servitude and 
committed by habitual crimi- 
nals, into two kinds, which we 
would distinguish as penal impri- 
sonment and protective imprison- 
ment; the first to be as it now is, or 
even more than it now is, severely 
deterrent in its conditions, whether 
or not it be shorter in its duration ; 
the second to aim simply at keeping 
the criminal out of harm’s way, 
without more suffering or privation 
than is necessary for compelling 
him to earn his living and to lead 
an orderly and inoffensive life: the 
first to be for limited terms not in 
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any case exceeding the duration of 
sentences of penal servitude now 
respectively applicable to the dif. 
ferent crimes so punished, and, in 
the cases for which long sentences 
are given, not reaching those dura- 
tions ; the second to last for life, 
This scheme was adverted to by 
Lord Kimberley, when introducin 
the Habitual Criminals Bill into 
the House of Lords, as one which 
had been proposed,' but for which 
he apprehended the public were 
not at present prepared: and he 
mentioned some apparentobjections, 
which, however, he proceeded rather 
to answer than to insist upon. It 
is our desire to contribute what we 
can to the preparation of the public 
—if we may hope the public will not 
refuse to be prepared—and to ex- 
plain the principles of the proposal. 
The two great objects of penal 
policy with which we are concerned 
—great both of them, though not co- 
ordinate—are to spare unnecessary 
crime and to spare unnecessary 
suffering on the part of the cri- 
minal. As to a third object, refor- 
mation, in the case of habitual 
criminals discharged in England, 
which is our subject-matter, it can 
hardly be regarded as a practical 
question, except on a small scale and 
under exceptional circumstances. 
The problem is, then, to discover 
what is the punishment, being 
adequately deterrent, which brings 
with it the least pain or distress, so 
that no human suffering shall be 
thrown away. We have grave 
doubts whether, upon our system of 
penal servitude, the portion thrown 
away be not very large. Our 
sentences range over every degree 
of duration, from life-long to five 
years. The long sentences have 
one beneficial effect; they protect 
society, during the long term, from 
the crimes which might be com- 


mitted by the criminal were he 


? It had been proposed by the writer of this article, ina Letter to Mr. Gladstone, 
published by Hamilton and Adams in December last. 
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sooner let loose. The question we 
wish to be considered is, what is 
their other and further effect? Do 
sentences extending beyond some 
not easily defined, but somewhat 
limited term, operate powerfully, or 
feebly, or at all, to deter the criminal 
himself when released, or other ill 
disposed persons already at large, 
from committing similar crimes ? 
Looking at it as an @ priori ques- 
tion, to be determined by what 
we know of human nature apart 
from specific experience, we should 
say that so far as habitual cri- 
minals at large are concerned, a 
term exceeding in length—say five 
years—would be little, if at all, more 
deterrent than a five years’ term. 
In proportion as men are ignorant, 
self-indulgent, profligate, degraded 
and reckless, we should expect that 
they would not look far into the 
future. We should expect that 
habitual criminals would take short 
views of life. Specific experience 


seems not to be entirely in accor- 
dance with this theory of human 


nature, and amongst the evidence to 
which we have alluded given before 
Commissions or Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, there is some which might 
be supposed incidentally and by in- 
ference to contradict it, and some 
which assumes to. contradict it dis- 
tinctly and directly. It has been 
long recognised as of primary im- 
portance to the management of 
convicts and the regulation of prison 
life that the element of hope should 
not be excluded, and much evi- 
dence has been given to show 
that the hope of release is a very 
powerful disciplinary agent ; nor do 
the witnesses, we must admit, take 
any distinction between the opera- 
tion of hope upon convicts whose 
release was in the far distance, and 
its operation upon those whose re- 
lease might be looked to in no long 
course of years. It is possible that 
the witnesses might have taken a 
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distinction had their attention been 
drawn to it, but still there is no 
express evidence that hope in a 
prison is not indefinitely prospec- 
tive. Assuming, therefore, that 
hope of what is distant will operate 
upon the mind of an habitual cri- 
minal in prison, must we thence infer 
that fear of what is distant will 
operate upon an habitual criminal 
at large? The question deserves 
more investigation than, as far as 
we know, it has hitherto received ; 
for the vindication of a large por- 
tion of our penal law turns upon it. 
It may well be that, within the 
walls of a prison, even the most 
degraded and contracted mind will 
look farther into the future for ob- 
jects of hope than such minds are 
capable of looking under different 
conditions or with other forecasts. 
We have to consider how inde- 
structible hope is in the human 
mind ; how, whilst there is life in 
the heart, hope will linger in it, sus- 
tained by such food as it can find, 
be it never so meagre and far to 
seek ; how in a blank present and 
with a bare paulo-post-future, it 
will, out of the very necessity of its 
existence, fasten and feed upon the 
far future. When there is a ques- 
tion how human nature is consti- 
tuted, the politician may condescend 
to learn from the poet, and Crashaw 
teaches well : 


Dim Hope! Earth’s dowry and Heaven's 
debt ; 

The entity of things that are not yet ; 

Subt’lest, but surest Being! Thou by whom 

Our Nothing hath a definition ; 

Fair cloud of fire, both shade and light, 

Our life in death, our day in night! 

Fates cannot find out a capacity 

Of hurting thee: 

From thee their thinn dilemma with blunt 
horn 

Shrinks, like the sick Moon at the wholsome 
Morn.' 


We may admit, then, that when 
within the walls of a prison almost 
every other object of hope is put 


1 Steps to the Temple. 
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out of sight, the hope of liberty to 
come after many years may so far 
operate with the prisoner as to be 
an important agent of prison disci- 
pline, and to some extent perhaps, 
and in some few and exceptional 
cases (few, that is, amongst habitual 
criminals) of reformation. But 
when we come to consider that 
other passion of fear, the condi- 
tions to be taken into account are 
not only different, but opposite. 
Fear, in prison or out of prison, 
and even amongst the educated and 
the thoughtful, is a passion of short 
forecasts. Few of any class trouble 
their hearts about remote contin- 
gencies of evil. But as to the un- 
educated thoughtless many, it is 
wonderful with what indifference 
they regard any evil to come which 
is not imminent. For a small addi- 
tional wage they will engage in 
employments which are shown by 
our vital statistics, and must be 
be well known to themselves, to be 
fatal to health and life in the course 
of a few years. Can it be believed, 
then, that the habitual criminal, of 
all mortals the most heedless and 
bedarkened—he who barely partici- 
pates in the human attribute of 
looking before and after—who pro- 
bably lives a life of riot and de- 
bauchery enough of itself to bring 
him to a premature end, will de- 
liberately and advisedly count and 
compute the difference between five 
years and ten, and between ten 
years and twenty, of penal servitude, 
and estimate their respective values 
in the debtor and creditor reckon- 
ing of crime and punishment ? Can 
it be believed that ten years’ penal 
servitude is twice as deterrent as 
five, and twenty years twice as de- 
terrent as ten? And further, with- 
out holding by proportions, is there 
any sufficient reason to suppose that 
the habitual criminal of to-day, so 
long as he is at large, will take any 
account whatever of what may 
chance to be his condition twenty 
years hence, or even ten years 
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hence? We by no means doubt that, 
as many witnesses have deposed, the 
criminal classes look closely at the 
nature of the sentences they are to 
expect, and that, in so far as degrees 
of prompt and proximate severity are 
concerned, they make their measure- 
ments with care. But it does not 
follow that computations of seve- 
rity by duration are made in like 
manner with computations of seve- 
rity by differing intensities of imme- 
diate and paulo-post-future inflic- 
tions; and whilst we weigh with the 
respect which is due to it the evi- 
dence of Sir J. Jebb and other per- 
sons experienced in prison life, who 
have supposed that long sentences 
are proportionately deterrent, we, 
for our own parts, cannot bring 
ourselves to think it. These wit- 
nesses are conversant with the im- 
prisoned mind, and they infer the 
like emotions to be incident to the 
mind of the habitual criminal at 
large. We believe the inference to 
be altogether fallacious, and if we 
are right, it follows that all the suf- 
fering represented by penal impri- 
sonment beyond the shorter term is 
suffering thrown away. The twenty 
years of suffering is no more deter- 
rent than the ten. What is really 
gained by the additional years (and 
this gain, no doubt, as matters are 
now managed, cannot be dispensed 
with) is the protection of society 
for the longer term from the injuries 
which society would surely suffer at 
the hands of the criminal if he were 
at large. This gain it is which pro- 
bably gives an unavowed and in 
part unconscious bias to the judg- 
ments of those who advocate long 
sentences. They feel that on the 
present system long sentences are 
indispensable, and they are dis- 
posed to help out the case for 
them on the ground that crimi- 
nals at large regard sentences as 
formidable in pr ‘oportion to their 
length. We maintain the contrary. 
We hold that whatever is gained 
by penal imprisonment after the 
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shorter term shall have been suffered 
would be equally gained by protec- 
tive imprisonment ; and we proceed 
to explain what sort of imprison- 
ment, according to our views, this 
protective imprisonment should be. 

It should be divided, we will say, 
into three successive terms, of five 
years each, the first of which should 
be exempt from any rigour of dis- 
cipline not required for the main- 
tenance of order and for pecuniary 
purposes, whilst each of the others 
should bring with them more and 
more of indulgence. During the 
first so much labour should be 
enforced as would provide the cost 
of the prisoner’s subsistence on 
prison diet, such cost to be com- 
puted as for a diet regulated un- 
der the provisions of the Prisons 
Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Vic., c. 126, 
§ 21). But after so much labour 
shall have been exacted as may 
he sufficient to pay for his prison 
diet and other costs of his confine- 
ment, the prisoner should be at 


liberty to improve his diet, so far as 
food is concerned, by the fruits of 
any additional labour he may be 
disposed to employ for that pur- 


pose. In the second quinquennial 
term he should be privileged to 
provide himself, at his own cost, 
by additional industry, with tobacco 
and a duly limited quantity of spi- 
rituous or fermented liquors, and 
with harmless books, whether in- 
structive or entertaining, and with 
any other innoxious articles which 
may contribute to his comfort and 
enjoyment. In the third quinquen- 
nial term he should enjoy, in addi- 
tion to the privileges of the second, 
that of absence on leave within pre- 
scribed limits of time and place, 
and on prescribed conditions, one 
of which should be that he shall 
have previously earned by prison 
labours such a sum of money 
beyond his current cost to the 
establishment, as will enable him 
to subsist without temptation to 
dishonesty for the period of his 
VOL, LXXIX,—NO, CCCCLXXIII. 
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permitted absence. For the remain- 
ing portion of his life, besides leaves 
of absence with more liberal condi- 
tions as to time and place, he might 
be allowed to receive visits in prison, 
more frequently and freely than be- 
fore, from any respectable person of 
his own sex whom his leaves of ab- 
sence might have afforded him an 
opportunity of interesting in his 
welfare. All these privileges, from 
first to last, must of course be made 
to depend upon continued good be- 
haviour and the strict observance of 
all prescribed conditions. 

Such is an outline of the plan of 
protective imprisonment we would 
propose. It is merely such a sketch 
as may suffice to indicate its pur- 
poses and the principle on which it 
would be founded, and is evidently 
susceptible of indefinite variations 
in the details, which variations may 
at all events suffice to meet any 
objections to it that we have 
hitherto heard, whilst we are some- 
what confident that they may also 
be adapted to meet any that may 
be suggested hereafter. 

The objections, as is often the 
case, may be expected to proceed 
from opposite sides. One objection 
which may be anticipated, and which 
has indeed been preferred, is that 
the criminal classes would be rather 
invited to crime than deterred from 
it by presenting to them the pro- 
spect of a retirement, so easy and 
comfortable, from a life so full of 
disturbance and vicissitude as that 
which they are accustomed to lead. 
The objection from the opposite 
side is that the notion of a hopeless 
and interminable imprisonment is 
not to be tolerated, and that a law 
which should inflict the loss of 
liberty for life without regard to 
the conduct of the prisoner however 
irreproachable, would destroy every 
chance of reformation and make 
him savage and desperate. Let us 
put this ‘ Jani bifrontis imago’ on a 
swivel, and endeavour to look each 
objection in the face. 

ZZ 
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As to the first, it should be borne 
in mind that the proposed system 
would put an end to one class of 
potential criminals whom on the 
present system it is necessary to 
terrify : and deter—those whoare now 
alternately shut up and let out, but 
who on the proposed system would 
be for evermore kept from crime by 
confinement. And as to those habi- 
tual criminals whose opportunities 
of crime would be not yet cut off, if 
it should be found that the abbre- 
viated terms of penal imprisonment 
preceding the protective which the 
proposed system would provide for 
crimes now visitable with long 
sentences, are not adequately ex- 
emplary and deterrent, it would of 
course be easy to abbreviate them 
less or even to keep them at their 
present length; and perhaps it 
would not be difficult to do what, 
according to our doctrine of deter- 
rent efficacy and according to our 
reading of the criminal mind, would 
be better—to make them shorter 
indeed, but equally or more severe. 
If corporal punishment of a given 
severity were to be substituted for 
given sections of the terms of penal 
servitude on a principle of equi- 
valence, the latter might be short- 
ened without deprivation of any 
portion of deterrent efficacy ; and if 
it should be supposed impracticable 
to effect a just—as no doubt it must 
be to effect more than an approxi- 
mate—admeasurement of the one 
kind of punishment with the other, 
the option might be left with the 
person who is to suffer, so that the 
admeasurement shall be his own.! 
Alternatives of optional punishment 
are not unknown to our law, nor 
are they necessarily objectionable, 
though no doubt they are best 
known in their most abused and 
pernicious form—the option of fine 
or imprisonment. 

Let us hope - then that the ob- 
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jections to the protective imprison. 
ment (following, but by no means 
supplanting, penal imprisonment), 
so far as they rest on the ground of 
too much indulgence, are sufficiently 
disposed of. “And now we will 
turn to the objection of too much 
severity. It will be alleged, let us 
suppose, that do what you will to 
alleviate the sorrows and dreariness 
of confinement for life, it cannot 
but be an intolerable state of ex. 
istence; and do what you will to 
keep hope in life and activity by 
presenting the alleviation in suc. 
cessive stages and degrees, no hope 
but the hope of liberty to come at 
last can have enough of vitality to 
sustain itself under the gloom and 
oppression of long years passed in a 
prison. We will assume for the 
moment that these objections may 
have some foundation in fact; and 
even on that assumption let us 
compare, so far as we may, the 
severity of the proposed system 
with that of the present. We are 
to bear in mind that what is pro- 
posed is proposed only for habitual 
criminals ; and on the present system 
how much of the lives of habitual 
criminals, after a second and third 
conviction, is passed in prison, and 
how much is passed at large ? Take 
one of the cases which are repeat- 
edly occurring in the reports of judi- 
cial proceedings. We quote from 
the Pall Mall Gazette of the 6th of 
last January : 

In fourteen years Smith has been nine 
times convicted and sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment which, added together, make 
thirteen years and nearly four months. The 
record is as follows: 

6 weeks 
18 months 

3 months . 

2 months 

4 years 

6 months 

6 months again. 


3 months . 
6 years . ° 


1854 
1855 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1863} 


1 Tn treating of ‘ -commensurability’ us a property of p uniabenente ( Prine iples of Morals 


and Legislation, vol. ii. ch. xv.\, Bentham does not advert to a privilege of choos 


means of commensuration. 
involve others. 


sing as a 


It would meet some difficulties, though no doubt it would 
Cowards would make a bad choice, 
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With these previous convictions 
against him, Thomas Smith was 
committed in January to take his 
trial for some twelve burglaries, 
then charged against him—with 
what result we know not, but in all 
probability a long sentence of penal 
servitude was to follow—and if he 
should live to be let loose upon 
society once more, his past career 
renders it no more than reasonable 
to anticipate that, if not disabled by 
old age, he will at once plunge 
into more crime and incur renewed 
imprisonment. This man has not 
been condemned to imprisonment 
for life: his sentences have been 
hitherto for no very long terms; 
yet, practically, it is but a fraction 
of his life that has not been passed 
in prison, and a large portion of the 
imprisonment has been under the 
severely penal conditions which are 
provided for short terms of im- 
prisonment with hard labour, and 
for the earlier stages of penal ser- 
vitude. In reality, the principal dis- 
tinction between his imprisonment 
and imprisonment for life is that 
sundry, though brief, opportunities 
have been afforded him of com- 
mitting crimes no one knows how 
numerous (for the crimes in which 
such men are detected are com- 
monly a mere percentage of those 
they commit), and to inflict injuries 
no one knows how dreadful, on his 
victims. Would it not have been 
better even for Thomas Smith him- 
self that his third sentence should 
have been for five years of penal im- 
prisonment, followed by protective 
imprisonment (such as we have de- 
scribed) for life? It may be that 
Thomas Smith would have felt im- 
prisonment for life, however alle- 
viated, an unpleasant and dreary 
state of existence. It may be also 
that some persons who felt, and 
will feel as long as they live, the 
effects of a bludgeon in the hands 
of Thomas Smith, wielded in the 
intervals in which he enjoyed his 
liberty, find their lives dreary and 
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unpleasant too. The protective im- 
prisonment for life would, at all 
events, have spared the unfortunate 
victims their sufferings, whilst it 
would have spared Thomas Smith 
much of what was severest in his. 
And perhaps we may be allowed to 
regard as not altogether paradoxical 
the maxim of Rochefaucauld, ‘ Il 
s’en faut bien que l’innocence soit 
protégée autant que le crime.’ 

It may be asked, Is the case of 
Thomas Smith common, or is it 
exceptional? Similar cases, as we 
have said, are frequent in the police 
reports and reports of criminal 
trials; but we cannot answer the 
question with confidence from any 
data to be found in the Judicial 
Statistics presented to Parliament 
annually by the Home Department ; 
and it might be well if some mem- 
ber of Parliament would move for 
such returns as would show what 
proportion of the lives of criminals 
released from penal servitude after a 
second or third conviction is on an 
average passed in prison. What- 
ever the result might prove to be, 
the argument to be drawn from it 
by those to whom any such argu- 
ment appears pertinent to the ques- 
tion or needful in the case, would 
affect rather the details and the 
extent of applicability of our pro- 
ject than the principle of it. If 
twice and thrice convicted prisoners 
do not on the present system pass 
their after-lives mainly in prison, 
how is it with the four times and 
the five times, or the ten times 
and twelve times convicted? These, 
judging by the commitments of 
which we have the requisite returns, 
are no insignificant proportion of 
the whole. In 1866-7, when the 
proportion of re-commitments to 
the total of commitments was 38°5 
per cent., the number of those once, 
twice, and thrice re-committed was 
32,481; and the number of those 
more than thrice re-committed was 
13,934; and it is worthy of note 
that the numbers of those re-com- 
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mitted more than ten times nearly 
equalled the numbers of those re- 
committed thrice, the one being 
3,927, and the other 4,792. Ifthere 
are those who think the thrice com- 
mitted (supposing them to be also 
thrice convicted) are likely to enjoy 
a larger portion of their after-lives 
out of prison than it would be right 
to deprive them of by a life-long 
protectiveimprisonment, would they 
be of the same opinion in regard to 
the more than ten times committed 
(supposing convictions to follow)? 
If not, the question is one of detail 
and extent of applicability, and not 
of principle. 

And again, if an absolutely life- 
long imprisonment (even though 
but a small portion is to be penal 
and the rest protective) is more 
than they can consent to, would 
they object to such a duration of 
protective imprisonment (following 
the penal) as may be shown not to 
exceed the average duration of penal 
imprisonment undergone in their 
after-lives by thrice convicted, or 
that undergone by ten times con- 
victed criminals? If not, their ob- 
jection, though it would touch the 
principle nearly (for the principle 
would condemn liberation even at a 
far distant time, as bringing surely, 
however late, renewed sufferings to 
the criminal and additional victims 
of crime), still an important quan- 
tum of the benefit arrived at by 
the principle would be practically 
effected. 

But there is yet another escape 
from the objection by variation of 
the detail. The term of protective 
imprisonment to be last reached 
(according to the design) admits of 
occasional leaves of absence. If we 
are compelled to assume that liberty 
in the far distance is indispensable 
to take the sting out of life in a 
prison, why are we to assume further 
that the liberty is to be continuous 
and unbroken? And if this be not 
assumed, the leaves of absence might 
be repeated and prolonged in such 
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number and measure as the first 
assumption would dictate. The only 
necessary limitation of the leaves 
under the conditions we propose 
would be found in the requirement 
of such an amount of extra industry 
as would provide means of honest 
subsistence for the time for which 
the leave isto be granted. Willit be 
said that the demand for such extra 
industry is impossible to be met, and 
that the condition defeats the boon ? 
No one will say so who is conversant 
with the evidence as to the very 
moderate amount of labour which 
can be enforced in a prison by mere 
disciplinary agencies, or by these in 
conjunction with the object of earn- 
ing a ticket of leave, not to be 
obtained till three fourths of the 
sentence shall have been undergone, 
and in conjunction also with the 
quantulum of enjoyment of the 
fruits of industry now offered to 
the convict in the later stages of 
penal labour. In the convict pri- 
sons this moderate labour suffices 
to defray the cost of the convict to 
the State whilst in prison, and to 
provide a small sum of money pay- 
able to him on his release. But 
there is a wide margin between the 
productiveness of convict labour 
thus coerced or induced, and that 
of the free labour by which a man 
defrays not only his own cost but 
the cost of his family. If the pri- 
soner be willing to work for free- 
dom as other men do in freedom, it 
is no small amount of freedom which 
he would be able to earn. And if, 
whilst abroad upon leave of absence, 
he should find it practicable to ob- 
tain employment (which, though 
not probable, is possible), the wages 
he earned would be a provision and 
ground of further leave in due sea- 
son; and the criminal’s case might 
be made to differ from what it would 
be under the Habitual Criminals 
Bill chiefly in this—that the one sys- 
tem assumes that he can find em- 
ployment, sends him forth to find 
it, and sends him back to penal im- 
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prisonment when he fails to find it ; 
whereas the other assumes that he 
can not find employment, sends him 
forth only for such a time as it is 
known that he can live honestly 
without finding it, and brings him 
back, not to penal, but merely to 
protective imprisonment. 

But even if the protective im- 
prisonment, with its leaves of ab- 
sence in its ultimate stage and its 
divers indulgencies in the previous 
stages, should be found not to be 
fally provided for by the convict’s 
industry, and some cost should be 
incurred by the State, has any one 
calculated and considered the cost 
of the present system—calculated 
the cost which in some sort can be 
calculated, and considered the cost 
which may fairly be said to be in- 
calculable ?—the cost of watching 
the criminal and catching him, the 
cost of committing him for trial, 
the cost of confinement before trial 
(when, presumed to be innocent 
till proved to be guilty, he is not to 
be put to work), the cost of trying 
him, and the cost of his earlier 
stages of imprisonment after con- 
viction, when the law provides, 
most needfully and wisely, that his 
labour is to be strictly penal and 
not industrial, that is unproductive 
labour by treadmill, shot-drill or 
crank ;—counted those costs and 
considered, moreover, the cost to 
society of wayfarers knocked on the 
head, or men, women or children 
confronted by burglars in the dead 
of the night; the cost of the pro- 
perty plundered, with or without 
murder, or assault with intent to 
murder, or assault attended with 
grievous bodily harm; the cost of 
assaults on the police, sending the 
sufferer into retirement for life on a 
pension; and finally the costs to 
come from the training of the young 
by the old offenders in the ways of 
offence? These are some of the 
physical items. For the rest we 
will only say that the account of 
crime is a moral and spiritual ac- 
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count, to be rendered when these 
matters are brought to a settlement 
in another place. 

But further, as to pecuniary costs, 
it has been supposed that a large 
amount of prison accommodation 
would be required to give effect to 
the proposed system. Whether this 
would be the case in the beginnings 
of the new system depends upon 
the proportion of habitual criminals 
to be kept for life in protective im- 
prisonment who do not now pass 
the greatest part of their lives in 
penal imprisonment. And here 
again the project is susceptible of 
being varied so' as to meet the 
difficulty, should the difficulty prove 
to be a real one. If we cannot 
afford to do more, let us begin with 
the ten times instead of the twice 
or thrice convicted. The system is 
in all its parts adapted for tentative 
beginnings. It would be desirable, 
no doubt, if practicable, that the 
protective imprisonment should be 
in a different building and with a 
different establishment from those 
which are in use for penal imprison- 
ment. The Habitual Criminals 
Bill, especially if the 11th clause 
should pass the House of Commons 
without some more narrowing defi- 
nition of the felonies for which 
seven years’ penal servitude is made 
the minimum sentence (which, 
however, is hardly to be expected), 
will have the effect apparently of 
transferring a considerable portion 
of the demand for accommodation 
from the county gaols to the go- 
vernment prisons ; and if a different 
distribution of prisoners in prisons 
is to be effected, facilities may be 
thereby afforded for separating pri- 
soners under protective from pri- 
soners under penal imprisonment, 
and instituting a distinct establish- 
ment for the former. 

But it may be asked, In such an 
establishment and with the relaxa- 
tion of discipline which the system 
implies, how are order and decency 
to be maintained in a community 
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of convicts? We answer, by the 
same agency as that which is now 
employed—the agency of rewards 
and punishments. But if by pun- 
ishments, it will be said, will not 
the protective imprisonment fall 
back into the penal? We see no 
reason to apprehend it, except in 
exceptional cases or for short 
periods. The more men have to 
lose by misconduct the stronger 
their motive for good behaviour. 
Men imprisoned under life sen- 
tences (which are now never re- 
mitted before twenty years have 
been undergone’) and for other long 
sentences, are kept in order under 
the severest penal conditions when 
the hope of release is so remote as 
to be almost evanescent, and there 
is no insuperable difficulty in regu- 
lating their conduct, nor is it neces- 
sary, we believe, to resort to sharper 
or more frequent punishments for 
prison offences in their cases than in 
that of short-sentenced convicts ; 
on the contrary, itis in evidence that 
the greatest criminals are often the 
best behaved in prison.” Is it, then, 
because the prisoners under pro- 
tective imprisonment are better fed 
and more indulged, and also (for 
no doubt this would be an allevia- 
tion to be carried as far as it could 
be with safety) less restrained from 
association with each other, that 
they will ‘wax fat and kicking,’ 
break all bonds of discipline, and 
thereby throw themselves back into 
penal imprisonment? We know 
of nothing in prison experiences 
which should lead us to fear such 
results. Sir W. Crofton’s account 
of the ‘intermediate’ prisons in 
Ireland, of Mountjoy, Spike Island, 
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and Lusk, which make the nearest 
approach to what we propose, would 
lead to an opposite conclusion ; and 
even in England in the later stages 
of penal servitude as now regulated, 
there is much mitigation of its penal 
character without any such evil con- 
sequences, and the mitigation takes 
place in respect of those whose 
prospect of release is remote, as 
well as in respect of those who may 
hope to hasten their release at an 
early day. It is a question, no 
doubt, how much farther such 
mitigation can be safely carried, 
and the question is one which can 
only be conclusively solved by ex- 
periment; but here again we would 
observe, that it is quite possible to 
begin experimentally, and conform 
the system to the teachings of ex- 
perience as we proceed. The pro- 
blem is how far, after all the legiti- 
mate purposes of punishment have 
been answered, it is possible to 
make life in a prison, regulated 
with a single view to withhold 
opportunity of crime, inoffensive, 
easy to be borne, and not unvisited 
by rays of comfort and consolation. 

Before we leave the Habitual 
Criminals Bill, we havea word or two 
to say upon the 16th clause, which 
enacts that previous convictions 
may be given in evidence, although 
not charged in the indictment. 
This is merely designed to obviate 
a recent judicial decision which ex- 
cluded evidence of previous con- 
victions wrless charged in the in- 
dictment. It often happens that 
when gaolers, constables, and other 
officers of justice, are brought to- 
gether at the assizes, prisoners are 





recognised as the subjects of pre- 


' We believe that by a minute of Sir George Grey, confirmed by Mr. Secretary Walpole, 
the cases of life-sentenced men are not to be even brought under consideration till after 
a lapse of twenty years. 

2 If we recollect right, there is abundant evidence to this effect. One reason is given 
by Mr. Perry, inspector of prisons, in his evidence before Lord Carnarvon’s Committee 


on Prison Discipline. 


* Marquis of Salishury: Are not the best conducted prisoners very 


often the worst criminals ?—Those who have been in prison many times learn to conform 


to the rules at once, and they have very few reports against them. 


The men who are in 


for the first time, and who are therefore less guilty probably than the others, are more 


intolerant of control and more irritable.’ 
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vious convictions who had not 
been known to be so when the in- 
dictments were framed, and it was 
desirable that the Court should be 
enabled to avail itself of their evi- 
dence. But the practice is, and 
will be still under this clause, to 
adduce the evidence of previous 
convictions after the verdict, and 
only for the guidance of the judge 
in passing the sentence. What we 


desire to urge is, that evidence of 


previous convictions should be given 
before the verdict, as evidence for 
the guidance of the jury in their 
finding. Surely the presumption 
from previous offences is properly 
part and lot of the evidence in the 
case, and there can hardly be any 
circumstantial evidence which is 
more to the purpose. It may be 
alleged that it will bias the minds of 
the jury in weighing the evidence 
of the particular offence charged. 
Undoubtedly it will, and undoubt- 
edly it ought. We have heard it 


observed that when questions of 


this kind come under the considera- 
tion of a certain class of persons, 
pious and excellent in their feelings 
and dispositions, there are two ele- 
ments which are commonly left out 
of the account,—the one being 
Truth and the other Justice. These 
persons are in purpose and intent 
philanthropists ; but were they to 
be judged from the results of their 
operations in the matter of criminal 
law, they might rather be classed 
with that band of ‘ Free Compa- 
nions’ spoken of by Froissart, who 
bore upon their banner that they 
were ‘friends to God and enemies 
toall Mankind.’ ‘ It is better,’ they 
say, ‘ that nine guilty should escape 
than that one innocent should suffer.’ 

e only one innocent that suf- 
fers, and what sort of an innocent is 
he?—a man innocent of the particu- 
lar offence with which he is charged, 
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but guilty of one, two, half a dozen 
offences of which he has been pre- 
viously convicted, and of ten, twenty, 
thirty, or a hundred offences in 
which he has not been detected. 
And how many are the innocents 
that will suffer by this innocent’s 
escape? All the victims of the 
crimes of which he will forthwith 
recommence the commission. And 
how many are the innocents that 
will suffer by the escape of the nine 
guilty? Nine times that number 
of victims. The maxim is question- 
able enough even in the case of 
casual criminals,' but it is prepos- 
terous when extended to the case of 
habitual criminals. In the Report 
of the Constabulary Commissioners 
of 1839 (Messrs. Charles Shaw Le- 
fevre, Rowan, and Chadwick) it is 
observed that the consideration of 
the yearly proportion of convictions 
to actual offences ‘ will serve to mark 
the extent of the popular delusion 
or misdirected sympathy which com- 
monly regarded only the single of- 
fence on which a conviction was 
obtained, instead of regarding it as 
only one incident of a probable train 
or career of depredation, and com- 
paring that train with the punish- 
ment.’ 

This report is thirty years old, but 
it contains more minute and authen- 
tic information respecting the crimi- 
nal classes than (as far as we know) 
is to be found elsewhere, and much of 
it is as relevant to the circumstances 
of the present time as to those of 
1839. A large proportion of the 
offences committed at that time 
were not brought to the knowledge 
of the civil authorities or included 
in any official returns, and so long 
as there is no public prosecutor this 
must always be the case. The Com- 
missioners examined those of the 
prisoners from whom reliable infor- 
mation could be obtained as well as 


* The late Lord Cranworth, the highest authority that can be quoted on such a 
subject, objected to going all lengths in the direction of the maxim. Minutes of Evi- 
dence on Capital Punishment Commission, p. 18. 
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other persons, and they gathered 
that the career of a thief living by 
larceny was from 2} to 5 years be- 
fore conviction; and that six pocket- 
handkerchiefs or articles of similar 
value must be stolen per day to 
enable him to live as he was in 
the habit of living. And in truth 
there is ample evidence, both old 
and recent, to show that when a 
man against whom previous convic- 
tions can be proved is found guilty 
by some rare accident of an offence 
which he did not commit, the error 
of the jury on the one hand can 
scarcely be so gross as the error on 
the other of saying that an ‘inno- 
cent’ man has been convicted. If 
the punishment is no more than 
proportioned to the offence and the 
offence is such as those of which he 
has been previously convicted, it 
may be reasonably presumed that 
the misconvicted man has deserved 
the punishment (we will speak 
loosely because it is impossible tc 
speak exactly) ten timesover, Ther 
if the criminal escapes and society 
suffers ten times, why should not 
society escape and tho criminal suf- 
feronce? Every possible endeavour 
should be made, no doubt, in the 
administration of justice to avoid 
any erroneous conclusion whatever, 
and juries should be cautioned by 
judges not to give any wndue weight 
to evidence of previous convictions ; 
but to withhold and suppress such 
evidence is as unjust to society and 
asdiscreditable to theadministration 
of justice as it would be on the other 
hand, in the case of a man accused 
of the murder of his wife, to with- 
hold and suppress evidence which 
might be forthcoming that on a 
previous occasion he had saved her 
life. The fallacious feelings on such 
subjects which infect and corrupt 
the administration of justice are 
owing probably to the difficulty 
which people find in recognising 
the equivalency of interests which 
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are impersonated in individuals and 
interests which are not. The cri- 
minal accused is an actual person, 
The victims of crime to be spared 
through his punishment are poten- 
tial persons. It may be as certain 
as any experience of proved facts 
can make it, that ten victims will 
suffer, but no one knows who they 
may chance to be, whereas here is 
the man accused, and we see him 
in the flesh. 

If these views are just, it may 
be hoped that some member of the 
House of Commons may be led to 
move the introduction into the 
Habitual Criminals Bill (which is 
now on its way to that House) of a 
clause to provide that all evidence 
of previous convictions which is 
attainable shall be brought to the 
knowledge of the jury before their 
verdict instead of after. The evi- 
dence which is now forthcoming 
for the judge would of course be 
equally available for the jury. But 
there may be material evidence the 
production of which would not be 
secorei by the hap-hazard, irre- 
sponsible, sud neglectful manner in 
which prosecutions are now con- 
ducted at the instance of private 
prosecutors and by the agencies 
which, when they do not object to 
the expense, private prosecutors are 
accustomed to employ. For this 
and for many another failure of 
justice there can be no help so long 
as there is no public prosecutor. 

But on the question of public 
prosecutions, and on one other 
question of equal interest in its 
connection with crime,—that of 
drunkenness,—it would be idle to 
enter at the end of an article. 
They are too momentous to be 
slightly touched. The beerhouse 
and drunkard question is in excel- 
lent hands,—those of Archdeacon 
Sandford and a Committee of the 
Lower House of Convocation ;! 
and as to the public prosecutors, 


‘See Report of the Committee on Intemperance for the Lower House of Convocation, 


Feb. 26, 1869. Longmans and Co. 
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for half a century there has been 
no shadow of a doubt that they are 
essential to the administration of 
Criminal Law, and every one who 
should trace the course of inquiry 
on the question through the reports 
of the Criminal Law Commission- 
ers from 1834 to 1845; through 
the report of the Constabulary 
Force Commission of 1839, who 
echoed the cry that had reached 
them from all parts of the country, 
then, as now, startled by a sudden ac- 
cess of violence and crime; through 
the labours of the Commons Com- 
mittee in 1855-6; and through 
investigations, which, though un- 
official, are of the highest autho- 
rity ;'—any one, we say, who should 
cast his eye over these volumes of 
evidence and see the muster-roll of 
our greatest jurists, judges, and 
statesmen, all with one voice calling 
for this indispensable public prose- 
cutor who is yet to come, would 
not ask himself the question what 
ought to be done, but would ask 
rather where was the wisdom of 


a nation which was so constantly 
and recurrently occupied with po- 
litical and organic changes that life 
and property were left to take care 
of themselyes—so perpetually in- 
tent upon mending its machinery 
that there was no getting it set to 


work. We can only hope that 
political will some day give place to 
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administrative questions, and that 
when the affairs of the Irish Church 
shall have been settled, life and 
property may be thought worthy 
the attention of Governments and 
Parliaments; and what is more 
than life and property, depravity 
and guilt;—that some endeavour 
will be made to cleanse the country 
from violence and blood, from the 
pollution of drunkenness (in which 
crime is spawned), and from the 
shame and reproach of gigantic 
commercial frauds. The results of 
political measures are matters of 
speculation and conjecture; those 
of some sorts of administrative 
measures are as little matters of 
uncertainty as anything human can 
be. Bacon? deprecated controversies 
about the Church, not because reli- 
gion was the worse for them (he 
thought it was not), but because 
when custom went to the one mill, 
it was taken from the other ; when 
men’s minds went to polemics they 
were taken away from that with 
which he would have wished them 
to be occupied. ‘ The miller of Gran- 
chester,’ he said, ‘ was wont to pray 
for peace among the willows: for 
whilst the winds blew the windmills 
wrought, and his water-mill was 
less customed.’ We for our parts 
devoutly pray that in God’s good 
time there may be peace among the 
willows. 


1 See General View of the Criminal Law of England, by Mr. Fitzjzmes Stephen, ch. vi. 
2 Archbishop Tenison’s Baconiana, p. 57. 
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MILTON AND GALILEO. 





[May 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Macazine. 


IR,—During a short sojourn at 
Paris, on my return from 
Egypt, chiefly occupied by studying 
the latest acquisitions at the mu- 
seums of natural history, and re- 
newing agreeable and instructive 
personal relations with my col- 
leagues at the Institute, the scien- 
tific academy of that learned body 
gave some time to a discussion of 
certain documents bearing on the 
history of science,' which, as they 
included Ictters of Mivton, relative 
to his personal acquaintance with 
Galileo, giving interesting parti- 
culars of the bodily condition of the 
Florentine philosopher and of his 
less known discoveries, I thought 
might be acceptable to your readers. 
The eminent geologist, M. Elie 
de Beaumont, ‘ Secrétaire perpétuel 
de l’Académie des Sciences,’ in 
laying before the meeting of the 
Academy twelve manuscripts from 
the collection of the learned acade- 
mician, M. Chasles, made the obser- 
vations which he has recorded in the 
Compte rendu of that meeting,” in 
testimony of the authenticity of those 
manuscript letters, relating chiefly 
to the degree of blindness of Galileo 
during the latter years of his life. 
The MSS. in question M. Chasles 
has presented to the library of the 
Institute, where they are open to the 
inspection of experts and others. 
M. de Beaumont specially called 
attention to an autograph letter of 
Galileo to Louis XIII., docketed 
by Louis XIV. in his own hand 
(‘ paraphée par Louis XTV, manu 
propria’), in which the illustrious 
astronomer explains ingenuously 


1 They are printed in the Comptes rendus, 


4« 


* Comptes rendus, 5 avril 1869 (tome lxviii. p. 795). 


to the king that he is not so com- 
pletely blind as they report of him, 
but that he is unwilling to expose 
a mistake so far fortunate, as it has 
become the wgis of the amount of 
liberty which they (the ‘ Holy 
Office’) at that time left him. 
‘Such a letter,’ proceeded the 
learned secretary, ‘seems to be an 
historical document of incomparable 
value.’ M. de Beaumont called 
attention to the characters of age 
(‘vétusté’) which the manuscripts 
before the Academy (‘sur le bureau’) 
evidently manifested; and he ob- 
served that ‘the best guarantees 
of their origin are the moral proofs 
which arise from their perusal. 
The authors of these several letters 
and notices let their pen run na- 
turally: they retain strictly their 
respective proper styles and the 
situation of the moment.‘ It is not 
in the power of any one to put him- 
self in the position of Galileo, of 
Milton, of Louis XIV., of Cassini, 
to write ad libitum in harmony with 
the circumstances, always more or 
less touching and obscure.’ The 
learned secretary then quotes Buf- 
fon’s famous ‘ mot’—‘ Le sstyle, 
e’est tout homme ’—and adds, 
‘it would be doubtless difficult to a 
miserable forger to rise to the noble 
simplicity of Louis XIV., speaking 
in a voice so often all-powerful of 
the illustrious philosopher who had 
been the friend of his grandmother, 
the Queen Marie de Médicis.’ 
Under these circumstances, I do 
not hesitate to send copies of some 
of the letters in question. The 
nature and amount of the evidence 


29 mars 1869. 
3 Op. cit. p. 795. 


Les auteurs des Lettres et des Notices ont laissé courir leur plume naturellement; ils 


sont toujours foreément restés dans leur style propre et dans leur situation du moment ; 
mais il n’a pu appartenir 4 personne de se mettre 4 leur place pour écrire ad libitum du 


Galilée, du Milton, du Louis XIV, du Cassini 


en harmonie avee des circonstances toujours 


plus ou moins émouvantes et obscures. Le style c'est tout 'homme, et il edt sans doute été 
difficile 4 un misérable faussaire de s’élever 4 la noble simplicité de Louis XIV, parlant, 
d'une voix si souvent toute-puissante, de l'illustre persécuté qui avait été l’ami de son 


aicule la reine Marie de Médicis.’—Loc. cit. p. 795. 
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of their authenticity have rendered 
them acceptable to the Institute 
and worthy of publication by the 
Academy of Sciences, and may 
therefore serve as a justification of 
their appearance in your periodical. 
Let it be understood that I abso- 
lutely refrain from expressing an 
opinion on their genuineness. I 
commence with two of the letters 
from Louis XIV. to Cassini: 


Lettres de Louis XIV a Cassini. 
Mardy. 


Monsieur, j’ay appris qu’un certain J. 
D. P. M. avoit fait un discours par lequel il 
interprete mal les sentimens de monsieur 
Descartes, selon moy, et par lequel il attri- 
bue aussy 4 des auteurs modernes des décou- 
vertes qui deja sont connues depuis long- 
temps, ainsy que j’en ai des preuves cer- 
taines par des escrits et aussy par des récits 
qui m’ont esté faits. Or done je voudrois 
voir réfuter cet auteur qui veut se mesler 
de parler de choses desquels il est mal in- 
formé, et ne pas dire que les quatre estoiles 
de Jupiter et les deux de Saturne sont de 
nouvelles découvertes, qu'il veut attribuer 4 
M. Huygens. Je vous donneray quelques 
observations 4 ce sujet; car je n’entens pas 
quon enléve a Galilée ce qui lui appartient. 
Tl faut rendre 4 César ce qui appartient 
a César. Vous trouverez done ci-joint mes 
observations 4 ce sujet. Sur ce je prie 
Dieu vous avoir en ses graces. 


A monsieur Cassini. Louis. 


Monsieur Cassini, je tiens 4 vostre dis- 
position non-seulement les lettres escrites 
par le feu Roi mon pére au Cardinal Benti- 
voglio touchant les persécutions de Galilée, 
mais encore quelques-unes des réponses de 
ce Cardinal au feu Roi. Je ne serois pas 
fasché quelles soient citées dans la vie de 
Galilée que je vous ay prié d’escrire. Quand 
ace qui est du petit résumé de toutes les 
lettres que j’ay fait touchant ce grand astro- 
nome, et que je vous ay remis, ce n'est, 
comme yous avez du le remarquer, qu une 
analyse ou des extraits des diverses lettres 
que j’ay recueillies, Je n’ay point eu soin 
de marquer au fur et 4 mesure de qui es- 
toient ces lettres. C’est un tort que j’ay eu, 
car la probité yeut qu’on avertisse d’ou lon 
tient ce qui n’est pas de son cru: mais enfin 
aujourd’huy cela me seroit impossible, aussy 
vous ferez usage de mon manuscrit comme 
vous l’entendrez. Je tiens mesme a n’estre 
pas cité dans la vie de Galilée, que je vous 
ay prié d’escrire. Faites comme si toutes 
ces recherches yenoient de vous, et faites 
les citations que vous jugerez a propos, car 
selon moy, il est toujours bien d’en faire. 
Les citations entretiennent l’emulation. Les 
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sciences languissent quand dans un grand 
nombre de sentimens rapportés tout de 
suite, on ne scait pas qui a bien ou mal 
pensé. Messieurs Vossius, Estienne, du 
Cange, Bayle, Menage et antres compila- 
teurs ont cité régulierement: les éditeurs 
du Journal de Trevoux Yont aussy fait; et 
ce n’est qu’a ce prix qu'il devroit estre per- 
mis de prendre dans les ouvrages d’autruy. 
Mais il me semble qu’aujourd’huy cette for- 
malité se perd. Non-seulement cela me 
semble, mais cela est; car nous en avons 
maintes preuves: et entre nous, la maniére 
dont en a agi M. Newton vis-a-vis de MM. 
Descartes et Pascal en est un tesmoignage. 
Mais, ne parlons plus de cette affaire, puis- 
que nous avons promis de la laisser dans 
Youbli. Quoiqu’il en soit, faut convenir 
que les sentimens ont bien changé. Sur ce, 
Monsieur Cassini, je prie Dieu vous avoir 
en ses graces. Ce 22 mars. Louis. 


The letter of ‘le fen Roi mon 
Pére’ to Cardinal Bentivoglio is 
not in the series presented to the 
Institute: that it was creditable 
to Louis XIII, and showed an 
enlightened interest in the welfare 
of those engaged in the advance of 
scientific truth, is plain from the 
following letter : 


Lettre de Galilée au Roi Louis XII (1). 
Arcetri, ce 28 novembre (1639 ?). 

Sire,—Je ne scay comment m’acquiter 
envers Vostre Majesté pour l’interest qu’elle 
me tesmoigne. Je la remercie trés-sincére- 
ment de sa gratitude et de l’offre généreuse 
qui m’a esté faite de sa part par son ambas- 
sadeur extraordinaire: et c’est avec regret 
que je me vois forcé de ne pouvoir accepter 
cet offre si généreux. Je ne doute pas, Sire, 
qu’a Paris je trouverois sous vostre égide et 
vostre bienveillance tous les soins que néces- 
site ma position; mais, j’ay icy certaines 
habitudes; et pour moy l’habitude est comme 
une seconde nature. Et si la lumiére de 
mes yeux ne renaist pas aussi promptement 
que je l’esperois et comme je le desirerois, 
ce nest pas faute de soins. Du reste je 
veux bien assurer Vostre Majesté que quoi- 
que ce soit pour moy une grande privation 
de ne pouvoir continuer mes observations 
astronomiques, je commence 4 my résigner 
et je m’estime encore heureux qu’ mon 
aage et aprés tant de tribulations je puisse 
encore lire et escrire, ce qui est pour moy 
une grande satisfaction. Quant a certains 
propos que des gens tiennent et font circu- 
ler 4 cet égard, je ne cherche nullement a 
les démentir, d’autant plus que c’est un 
moyen d’estre moins obsédé par mes enne- 
mis, c’est 4 dire par les inquisiteurs, qui ne 
cessoient de me faire surveiller. Nous nous 
sommes mesme servi du prétexte de cécité 
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pour qu’on me laisse plus en repos et 4 moy 
mesme. I] n’est pas nécessaire que j’en 
dise davantage 4 Vostre Majesté. Quoi 
quil en soit, je ne lui en suis pas moins 
reconnaissant de tout ce qu'elle a fait et 
quelle youloit encore faire pour moy. Sur 
ce je suis, Sire, de Vostre Majesté le trés 
humble et trés obéissant serviteur. 
Gauitée GaLicet. 


The interest which Louis XIV. 
felt in the great discoverer is shown 
by the following foot-note in the 
Compte rendu de l Académie : 


Sur cette lettre est écrit, de la main de 
Louis XIV: ‘Lettre trés précieuse.’ 


There is a tradition that Charles 
II. objected to his brother James 
urgently appealing to extreme 
procedures against ‘that old rebel 
Miron,’ ‘that he was blind, as well 
as poor and old,’ and that it would 
be a minor mercy to leave him to 
linger on under those evils than to 
hang him. Singular that Galileo 
should have had an abatement of 
the attacks of his persecutors on a 
similar ground. That the two fore- 
most minds of their age should have 
comprehended and sympathised with 
each other is natural; and the de- 
gree to which the young poet che- 
rished a reverence for the old philo- 
sopher derives new and interesting 
illustration from the following : 

Lettre de Milton au Roi Louis XIV. 
aa ay. Ce 23 aoit. 

Sire,—Selon le désir que me tesmoigne 
Vostre Majesté, je luy feray le récit de mon 
voyage en Italie, et en mesme tems je lui 
feray part de mon appréciation touchant le 
trés illustre Galilée. 

Je diray d’abord 4 Vostre Majesté que ce 
fut au commencement du printemps de l’an- 
née 1638 que j’entrepris co voyage. Je me 
rendis d’abord en France: je fus recu ami- 
calement chez monsieur Grotius, 4 Paris, 4 
qui j’estois recommandé, et qui m’introdui- 
sit dans toutes les bonnes sociétés. Bien- 
tost je connus tous les scavans et les lettrés, 
et j'acquis leur estime. I] n’est pas néces- 
saire que j'entre ici dans des détails ; j’in- 
formeray seulement Vostre Majesté que 
ayant sceu de moy que j’avois dessein de 
me rendre 4 Florence pour y voir I'illustre 
Galilée duquel j'avois entendu faire si bel 
éloge 4 Paris, chascun m’encouragea 4 faire 
ce voyage, et tout un chascun aussi me 
donna une lettre de recommandation pour 
luy. J’en emportay pour le moins une 
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vingtaine, sinon plus, ce qui tesmoigne que 
Yillustre astronome florentin avoit beaucoup 
damis et de partisans en france. En quit- 
tant Paris je me rendis done 4 Florence et 
de la 4 Arcetri, non loin de cette ville, o4 
Galilée avoit fixé sa demeure. Je le trou- 
vay chez luy occupé 4 travailler un télescope 
quil vouloit perfectionner pour étudier Sa- 
turne et son entourage, me dit-il. Je luy 
remis toutes les missives dont j’estois 
chargé, desquelles il prit connaissance, et 
dont la lecture le rendit joyeux. Aussi 
m’en témoigna-t-il grande satisfaction, me 
questionnant sur un chascun de ceux que je 
venois de quitter, et cela de telle manitére 
qui prouvoit qu’il les avoit en grande estime, 
Il me retint a diner avec luy, et m’engagea 
a revenir le voir souvent pendant tout le 
temps que je resterois 4 Florence. Ce que 
je fis. Et une fois que je fus le voir, estant 
sur mon départ, il me retint mesme plu- 
sieurs jours chez luy, pendant lesquels il me 
fit connoistre ses précieux escrits et une 
infinité de lettres quil avoit recues de ses 
amis. I] m’entretint non-seulement d’astro- 
nomie, mais aussy de littérature, dont il 
avoit fait une bonne estude. Avant que de 
le quitter il me fit faire la promesse de no 
point quitter l’Italie sans retourner le voir. 
Je quittay donc Florence pour de 14 me 
rendre 4 Sienne ot je restay peu. De la 
jallay 4 Rome, ot je fus parfaitement ac- 
cueilli de tous les scavans et principalement 
de monseigneur le cardinal Barberini, qui 
me présenta au saint pére qui luy aussy me 
questionna beaucoup sur chascun des scavans 
de France, et principalement des poétes; 
car il se piquoit d’avoir certaines connois- 
sances en cet art. il me donna plusieurs fois 
audience, ainsi que le cardinal Barberini 
qui m’admettoit a ses concerts. Ce fut ld 
que j'entendis la fameuse musicienne Leo- 
nora. Je fus tellement charmé de ses chants 
et de sa beauté, que je n’ay pu m’empécher 
de faire ses louanges dans un sonnet. Aprés 
un séjour assez long dans la capitale du 
monde chrétien, je m’en allay 4 Naples, oi 
je fus parfaitement recu aussi par les sca- 
vans, j’y fis connoissance du trés illustre 
murquis de Villa, vieillard plein d’esprit, 
ingénieux et enthousiaste, qui avoit esté 
l’amy et l'admirateur du Tasse, et qui par- 
loit de luy avec cette abondance de souvenirs 
que laisse ordinairement dans la mémoire 
Vintimité d’un homme illustre et malheu- 
reux. Je me sentis comme inspiré en es- 
coutant les beaux récits de cet amy du 
Tasse: et il me retint plusieurs jours en sa 
villa ou j’eus le tems de compulser plusieurs 
escrits de ce poéte infortuné. De Naples 
javois le dessein de me rendre en Sicile et 
en Gréce ; mais ayant appris la triste nou- 
velle des troubles survenus dans ma patrie, 
cela arresta mes pérégrinations. Je résolus 
done de quitter l’Italie, mais non pas sans 
revoir lillustre Galilée. Je quittai Naples 
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et me rendis 4 Florence par Rome et Milan. 
Je revis donc le trés illustre Galilée. Je le 
retrouvay quelque peu changé, c’est a dire 
que la trop grande application qu'il avoit 
portée 4 l’estude des astres et de Saturne 
en particulier, luy avoit tellement fatigué 
la vue, qu'il fust obligé de suspendre cette 
estude, 4 son grand déplaisir, ainsy qu'il 
me l’avoua. Car, me dit-il, il y a du costé 
de Saturne des choses extraordinaires, qu’il 
avoit déja entrevu, mais qu'il ne pouvoit en- 
core bien démontrer. C’estoit done pour 
luy une grande privation de ne pouvoir plus 
se livrer 4 son estude favorite; car ses yeux 
s’estoient tellement affoiblis, qu’il ne voyoit 
plus le ciel. Aussy en estoit-il trés affecté. 
Lorsque je le revis il s’occupoit 4 mettre de 
ordre dans ses papiers, c’est 4 dire a les 
classer par catégories pour les partager 
entre ses amis; car, ainsy quil me Il’ayoua, 
il prévoyoit quaprés sa mort, si ces papiers 
restoient entre les mains de ses ennemis ils 
courroient risque d’estre anéantis. Aussi 
prit-il des mesures pour éviter" cette cata- 
strophe ; et bien lui en prit ; car nous avons 
un tesmoignage du sort qui les attendoit. 
Mais je reviens 4 mon sujet. A monretour 
4 Florence je restay encore une quainzaine 
de jours en cette ville; et j’allay souvent, 
mesme presque chaque jour, présenter mes 
hommages au trés illustre astronome qui 
m’invita plusieurs fois 4 partager son souper. 
Il y ayoit parfois nombreuse société, com- 
posée soit d’amis, soit d’estrangers. Nostre 
hote y estoit on ne peut plus aimable: car 
malgré ses indispositions et toutes les vicis- 
situdes qu’il a eu 4 supporter dans sa vie, 
sa gayeté ne fut jamais altérée. Je tiens 
mesme pour certain quil la conserva jusqu’d 
la fin de ses jours. Ce qui suppose en luy 
Yorganisation la plus heureuse. I] estoit 
d'un temperamment sanguin, flegmatique et 
trés robuste. Sa taille estoit ordinaire, et 
sa stature carrée. Les traits de sa figure 
annoncoient le calme de son esprit, supérieur 
aux revers de la fortune. Il estoit trés 
eloquent, et ce ton d’éloquence le rendoit 
imposant dans ses entretiens. Mais ce qu'il 
y avoit surtout de remarquable en luy, c’est 
qu'il saisissoit de suite tout ce qu'il vouloit 
seavoir. Il avoit beaucoup de mémoire et 
d'imagination, et il avoit une abondante 
dose de littérature, et la meilleure. Non- 
seulement il connoissoit tous les anciens 
auteurs, mais il estoit aussi trés familiarisé 
avec les modernes. II estimoit beaucoup le 
Dante, Petrarque, Boccace, l’Arioste et le 
Tasse en littérature. Mais dans ses sciences 
ce fust Pythagore, Archiméde, Anthemius 
quil estudioit. Pendant que j'estois avec 
luy il me montra une infinité de notes quil 
avoit extrait d’un manuscrit de ce dernier, 
sur les paradoxes de méchanique, lequel 
manuscrit se trouve au Vatican, Ce manu- 
serit d’Anthemius n’a, 4 ce qu'il paroist, 
jamais vu la lumiére, et il avoit dessein de 
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luy donner le jour, ou du moins de le retirer 
de loubli od il sembloit estre enséveli. Mais 
je vois que je m’esloignedu sujet. Jedisois 
done 4 Vostre Majesté qu’a force d’observer 
les astres, la vue de Galilée s’estoit consi- 
dérablement affoiblie depuis que je l’avois 
vu pour la premiére fois, c’est-d-dire dans 
Yespace de 1638 a la fin de 1639 of nous 
étions alors. Et toutefois, quoique ce fut 
pour luy une grande privation ¢e ne pouvoir 
plus voir le ciel, néanmoins il trouyoit en- 
core 4 se consoler dans l’estude des belles 
lettres. I] lisoit beaucoup, compulsoit, résol- 
voit mesme des problesmes nouveaux; et 
c'est alors enfin qu'il s’occupa de réunir en- 
semble une grande quantité de remarques 
faites et recuillies depuis longtemps, tou- 
chant divers auteurs et divers ouvrages. Tl 
se remit done de nouveau 4 lestude de la 
littérature et des beaux arts, qui avoit fait 
le charme de sa jeunesse. II faisoit des 
vers, composoit des canevas de comédies, et 
faisoit des commentaires sur Dante, I’Arioste 
et le Tasse. Telles estoient ses occupations 
alors que je le quittay; et ce fut 4 mon 
grand regret que je quittay un homme si 
affable, si aimable, et qui estoit doué de 
cette faculté qui anime et embellit les pen- 
sées les plus sévéres et les plus difficiles 4 
bien exprimer ; cet homme enfin qu’on peut 
considérer comme ayant esté un des plus 
vastes génies du monde. En le quittant il 
me chargea de remettre 4 ses amis de France 
un bon nombre de lettres. Je fus mesme 
chargé de remettre 4 messieurs Rotrou, 
Paseal et 4 mademoiselle de Gournay, de 
petits paquets qui devoient renfermer des 
documents. Mais je m’arreste. Ce récit 
est assez long et je serois heureux s'il peut 
estre agréable 4 Vostre Majesté. Je suis, 
Sire, de Vostre Majesté le trés humble et 
trés obéissant serviteur. Jonn Mirton. 


First, as to the date assigned in 
this letter to the commencement of 
his continental tour—the spring of 
the year 1638—Toland, in his pains- 
taking biography of Milton, pre- 
fixed to the Amsterdam edition of 
the Prose Works, small folio, 1698, 
states: ‘In his twentieth year he 
made an elegy on the approach of the 
spring; but the following year he 
describes his falling in love with a 
lady (whom he accidentally met 
and never afterwards saw).’ ‘We 
shall see him now appear in a more 
serious scene, though yet a child in 
comparison of the figure he after- 
wards made in the world. The 
death of his mother happening 
about this time facilitated his de- 
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sign, which was, with his father’s 
leave, to travel into foreign regions’ 
(p. 7). Todd states that ‘On the 
death of his mother in 1637, he 
prevailed with his father to permit 
him to visit the Continent;’ and 
that ‘he went in 1638, attended 
with a single servant, to Paris.”! 
Milton’s expression, ‘dans l’espace 
de 1638 a la fin de 1639, ot nous 
étions alors ’—i.e. at Florence, on 
his way home—implies that much 
of 1638 was spent abroad. The 
date of the year in which Milton 
replied to the French king would 
be an elemenf in judging of the 
probability of his having received 
such royal request. For example, 
during the period when Milton 
filled the office of Secretary to the 
Council of State for Foreign Affairs, 
the relations of the Government of 
Louis XTV.with thatof the Protector 
were such as to render the commu- 
nication of the king’s wish through 
his ambassador at London to Milton 
easy and natural. But it may be 


inferred from the letter of intro- 


duction which Milton carried to 
Paris, and his reception there, that 
he would have the honour of pre- 
sentation at court (to Louis XIIT.), 
and doubtless some of the distin- 
guished men who furnished him 
with letters of introduction to 
Galileo would be willing to recall 
the fact when Louis XIV.’s interest 
in a biography of Galileo was a 
topic of conversation. 

Does the letter of August 23, 
above cited, exemplify Milton’s 
mastery of the French language ? 
We may safely so infer, as from, his 
sonnets penned in Italy we have a 
like proof of his mastery of the 
Italian language. His known in- 
dustry and capacity would make it 
most probable that he had duly 
laboured in the acquisition of the 
means of turning to utmost profit 
his sojourn in both countries. To- 
land expressly states, on the au- 
thority of the nephew Phillips, 
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that Milton instructed the sons of 
his sister and those of some gentle- 
men of his intimate friends ‘in 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and other Ori- 
ental dialects; likewise in several 
parts of the mathematics, in cosmo- 
graphy, history, and some modern 
languages, as French and Italian.’? 

The acknowledgment by Louis of 
Milton’s letter accords with, or con- 
firms, the brief notices of his tour 
in the biographies of Toland and 
Todd, with some interesting addi- 
tional details. Can Father Secchi, 
or any other physicist at Rome, 
gain access to and make known 
the ‘mechanical paradoxes’ in the 
MS. of Anthemius, in the Vatican ? 
The allusion to the Marquis de 
Villa recalls Milton’s elegant Latin 
eclogue, entitled Mansus, that drew 
forth even Samuel Johnson’s eulo- 
gium. It is almost trite to repeat 
what has been so frequently re- 
marked, that the ideas of the rela- 
tions of the earth to the universe 
clothed in the glorious garment of 
the poetry of Paradise Lost had 
been taken in with avidity at 
Florence from the lips of Galileo, 
pondered over and cherished in the 
memory. In Milton’s appreciation 
of these grand forerunning steps to 
the Newtonian system, we cannot 
but discern a superiority of mind 
to Bacon, who, with a knowledge 
of the discovery of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites, indulged in a fling at ‘ those 
carmen who drive the world about.’ 

Milton’s letter of the ‘23 aoit’ 
received a prompt and gracious 
response from the king—‘ Ce 
2 septembre ’—unfortunately with- 
out indication of the year: 


Lettre de Louis XIV a Milton. 


Monsieur Milton, vostre lettre par la- 
quelle yous me faites le récit de vostre 
voyage en Italie et particuliérement de vos 
entretiens avec le trés illustre Galilée, 
m’a fait grand plaisir, daignez le croire. 
Veuillez done on agréer ma reconnaissance, 
car je vous assure que cette lettre est pour 
moy un objet fort précieux. 

Vous me mandez par cette mesme lettre 
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avoir entretenu des relations depuis vostre 
retour avec le trés illustre scavant florentin, 
et cela jusqu’a la fin de son existence. 
Serais-je indiscret en vous demandant com- 
munication de ces lettres, sinon les origi- 
nales au moins des copies fidéles. Un de 
mes bons serviteurs qui est en ce moment 
en Angleterre pourra se charger de cette 
mission, si vous le permettez. Veuillez 
done me répondre 4 ce sujet, et ce sera me 
faire grand plaisir, car comme déja je vous 
lay mandé lestime et la considération que 
jay pour tout ce qui émane de I’Illustre 
Galilée qui fut le flambeau du monde me 
donne l’ardent désir de connoistre et mesme 
de posséder tout ce qu'il a escrit. Sur ce 
je prie Dieu de vous avoir, Monsieur Milton, 
en ses bonnes graces, Louis. 

Ce 2 septembre. 

The following letters to M. 
Voiture may have been stimulated 
by the king’s request for originals 
or faithful copies of letters from 
Galileo : 

Lettres de Milton a Voiture. 
Ce 3 may. 

Monsieur,—Lors de mon séjour a Paris, 
je me rappelle que vous me dites avoir un 
bon nombre de lettres du célébre Galilée, 
Willustre mémoire, qui non-seulement estoit 
scavant en toutes sciences, mais qui estoit 
aussy trés lettré et qui possédoit 4 fonds la 
littérature italienne, en ayant fait une 
estude particulitre. Ce scavant escrivoit 
beaucoup et presque continuellement,comme 
yous le scavez puisque vous l’avez visité en 
sa maisonnette d’Arcetri. Il vous a sans 
nul doute fait connoistre ses escrits et les 
nombreux matériaux pouvant servir 4 lhis- 
toire des lettres qu'il avait recueillis et 
assemblés. Pourriez-vous scavoir ce que 
sont devenus ces précieux documents; car 
je scais qu'il appréhendoit pour eux quand 
il seroit (mort ?), et qu’il avoit intention de 
les mettre entre des mains sures qui pren- 
droient soin de leur conservation: et c’est 
sans doute pas entre les mains de ses 
compatriotes qu'il les auroit placés, car 
je scay qu'il n’avoit guéres confiance en 
eux. Et il avoit sans doute raison, car si 
quelqu’un a été lapidé en sa vie, cest 
Galilée. Et par qui? par ses compatriotes 
mesmes. Je n’en dis rien plus, répondez 
moy, je prie vous; et suis, monsieur, vostre 
bien affectionné. Joun Minton. 

A monsieur Voiture. 

Ce 29 may. 

Je vous mandois, monsieur, dans une 
précédente lettre, que j’estois fort estonné 
des persécutions et humiliations de toute 
sorte qu’on avoit fait supporter au trés 
eélébre Galilée pendant sa vie, et des 
moyens qu’on cherche, maintenant qu'il 
n’est plus, pour ensevelir sa mémoire avec 
ses cendres, Et ce qui a lieu de surprendre, 
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c'est que ce sont précisément les italiens ses 
compatriotes qui en agissent ainsy envers 
luy: eux qui au contraire devroient étre 
fiers que leur nation ait produit un si grand 
génie. Aucun d’eux n’a seulement daigné 
faire son apologie; et chascun cherche & 
s’emparer de ses découvertes scientifiques 
et de ses travaux littéraires pour se les 
approprier, monsieur Toricelli entr’autres. 
C’est une chose vrayement inconcevable; ses 
pressentimens n’estoient pas trompeurs. Et 
qu'il a bien fait de disposer de ses papiers 
et de les mettre en sureté des lapidations! 
Et chose étrange, je me demande pourquoy 
on a cherché a le lapider et le persécuter; 
et pourquoy aussy on a voulu qu'il perdit la 
lumiére par punition du trés haut, parce 
quvil avoit voulu pénétrer trop avant dans 
les mystéres de la création. Et ce que je 
trouve estrange, c'est que messieurs Torri- 
celli, Viviani et autres encore, qui scavent 
le contraire, c’est-a-dire qui scavent par- 
faitement que la cécité ne fut complette 
que les derniers mois de son existence, 
laissent propager de pareilles erreurs: et 
on diroit mesme qu’ils se plaisent 4 les 
aceréditer. Sans doute qu’ils auront été 
gagnés par les ennemis de ce grand génie. 
Je suis, monsieur, vostre bien affectionné. 
A monsieur Voiture. J. Mitton. 


On what ground did Milton cast 
this reflection on Torricelli ? 

Who was M. Rotrou, alluded to 
in the fourth letter (of Milton to 
Louis XIV.)? The reply is given 
in the following letters of Milton to 
Moliére : 


Lettres de Milton & Moliére. 
Ce 30 mars. 

Monsieur,—Je suis bien aise yous scavoir 
en possession tous les papiers de feu M. 
Rotrou. Cestoit un homme de grand mérite 
et cest avec raison gu’on l’a surnommé 
le pére de Tart dramatique. Or par ce 
moyen yous estes aussy devenu posses- 
seur d’un bon nombre d’escrits du trés 
illustre Galilée. Car je scay que non-seule- 
ment ils ont entretenu ensemble un com- 
merce de lettres, mais je scay aussy que ce 
dernier, prévoyant sa fin arriver et crai- 
gnant pour le sort de ses escrits, en envoya 
la plus grande partie 4 ses amis de France, 
au nombre desquels estoit monsieur Rotrou. 
Cetoit un grand génie que ce florentin, 
comme yous n’en pouvez douter, et qui 
estoit versé dans presque toutes les con- 
noissances humaines: et je ne puis m’ex- 
pliquer pourquoy ses compatriotes n’ont pas 
sceu luy rendre justice, et le méconnoissent 
encore au point de ne vouloir qu’on divulgue 
certaines particularités de sa vie, et de 
souffrir, qu’on lapide ses eserits. II le pré- 
voyoit bien luy qui avoit la science infuse; 
aussi a-t-il pris des mesures en consequence, 
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Mais ceux qui furent ses plus grands, je 
veux dire ses plus puissans ennemis sont 
les jésuites, parcequils ont craint sa mé- 
thode d’enseigner qui leur enlevoit la pré- 
dominence. Aussi ont-ils toujours cherché 
& le persécuter par tous les moyens. D'abord 
ils ont cherché 4 lui ravir la gloire de ses 
découvertes. Voyant quils ne pouvoient 
en venir 4 bout, ils l’ont dénoncé au Saint- 
Office comme athée, et pourtant il ne l’étoit 
pas, jen suis convaineu; ensuite, voyant 
que le tribunal de I’Inquisition ne Tavoit 
pas condamné assez rigoureusement selon 
eux, ils ont cherché a lui nuire dans I’esprit 
du monde vulgaire en se servant de la 
superstition, disant qu'il était maudit de 
Dieu, qui lui avoit enlevé la lumiére par 
punition. De cecy il n’en fut rien. Certes 
que sur la fin de sa vie il a eu les (yeux) 
foibles, comme cela arrive 4 tous les vieil- 
lards, mais il n’a jamais cessé de voir, si 
ce n'est au firmament, je men fais juge. 
Je ne vous diray rien davantage par cette 
lettre, si ce n’est de vous assurer de mon 
estime. Je suis de vous, Monsieur, le trés 
humble, trés dévoué et trés affectionné ser- 
viteur. Joun Mixon. 

A monsieur Moliére. 

Ce 24 juin. 

Monsieur, je crois vous avoir dit que les 
jésuites ont esté et sont peut estre encore 
les plus grands ennemis de Galilée, et 
qu’ayant veu quils ne pouvoient luy dérober 
sa gloire en s'emparant de ses plus belles 
découvertes, ils l'avoient dénoncé au Saint- 
office; et que, voyant ne pouvoir encore 
arriver 4 leurs desseins par ce moyen, ils 
se servirent de la superstition en faisant 
croire au vulgaire quil estoit maudit de 
Dieu, et que, pour punition icy bas, il luy 
avoit ravy la lumiére. Or ceux qui enten- 
doient ces faux discours et qui ne voyoient 
point Galilée en personne y crurent; de 
maniére que toutes ces machinations qui 
n’estoient que l’euvre des jésuites, s’estant 
propagées, maintes gens ont fini par le 
croire, Et pourtant, comme je l’ay dit, 
il n’en est rien. Lorsque je vis Galilée en 
1639, je passay plusieurs semaines prés de 
luy. J’allay le voir trés souvent, et tou- 
jours je le trouvay travaillant, escrivant ou 
lisant. Et se plaisoit mesme 4 nous faire 
luy-mesme la lecture de certaines piéces de 
poésies de sa facon. Il est vray, comme je 
vous l’ay dit, que ses yeux s’estoient affvi- 
blis, ainsi que cela arrive 4 tous lesvie il- 
lards. Mais il n’estoit point privé de la 
lumiére, comme on a youlu le faire croire. 
Tl en estoit privé ouy pour ses observa- 
tions astronomiques, mais #on pour lire, 
escrire et se promener. II] se rendoit mesme 
souvent d’Arcetri 4 Florence, seul a pied. 
Je puis vous assurer ce fait, et je ne puis 
m’expliquer en quel but on s’est plu, et on 
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se plaist encore 4 propager telles faussettés 
Je tiens de luy quelques escrits fort pré- 
cieux, et j'ay aussi des lettres que je con- 
serve comme souvenirs qui me sont chers, 
Je ne vous dis rien davantage par cette 
lettre. Je suis, Monsieur, de vous le trés 
humble et trés obéissant serviteur. 
A monsicur Moliére. | Joun Mirron. 


The notice of the vigour of Galileo, 
at sixty-five, enabling him to walk, 
though with enfeebled vision, from 
Arcetri to Florence, is interesting. 

What became of the letters of 
Galileo to Milton, which the latter 
held so dear ? If he did not send the 
originals, but copies, to Louis XIV., 
they may be still, like the long-lost 
MS. of the Christian Doctrine, in ex- 
istence. 

I terminate this selection by a 
letter of Louis XIV. to M. Cassini, 
which explains why the king 


sought to obtain such materials, as 
he requested from Milton, viz., to 
serve for a biography of the Floren- 
tine philosopher : 


Vendredy. 
Monsieur Cassini, en yous priant de faire 
une Notice sur la vie et les ouvrages du 
trés illustre Galilée, et en vous fournissant 
tous les matériaux et partant les moyens 
de faire cette Notice, je la désirois ample et 
détaillée, parce que je trouve que ceux qui 
en ont parlé jusqu’a présent ne I’ont pas 
fait d'une maniére satisfaisante. Or done 
Je veux bien vous dire que la Notice que 
vous m’avez remis, quoique parfaitement 
escrite et dans l’esprit que je désirois, 4 
part quelques omissions, ne le fait pas 
cependant assez connoistre. Un homme 
comme Galilée, qui a esclairé le monde d’un 
éclat si brillant, a droit 4 estre mieux connu 
de la postérité. Et si de son temps ona 
cherché 4 enterrer sa gloire avec ses cendres, 
je désirerois moy le faire renoistre, car il 
faut rendre 4 César ce qui appartient 4 
César. Or done je vous prie de recommen- 
cer cette Notice, et d’y ajouter plus de dé- 
tails. Car dans la vie d’un tel homme, 
rien n’est 4 dédaigner, tout doit estre connu. 
Revenez donc me voir, et nous en causerons 
ensemble. Quoiqu’il en soit, je vous féli- 
cite de la Notice que vous m’avez envoyé, 
et la conserve pensant bien que yous en 
avez une autre copie. Je vous attends donc 
demain, ou apprés demain. Ce attendant, 
je prie Dieu vous avoir en ses bonnes graces. 

Ce 22 juillet. Louis. 

A monsieur Cassini. 
R. Owen. 





